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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


CHARLES Lord CLirrorD, 


&F 


LANESBOROUGH, Sc. 


My LoRD, 


T is with a great deal of pleaſure, that I lay 
hold on this firſt occaſion, which, the acci- 
dents of my life have given me of writing to your 
Lordſhip : for ſince at the ſame time, 1 write to 
all the world, it will be a means of publiſhing 
what would have every body know) the reſpe& 
nd duty which I owe and pay to you. I have. 
o much inclination to be your's, that I need no 
ther engagement: but the particular ties, by which 
am bound to your Lordſhip and family, have put 
out of my power to make you any complement z 
nce all offers of myſelf, will amount to no more 
an an honeſt acknowledgment, and only ſhew a 
illingneſs in me to be grateful. 
A 2 


DEDICATION. 
1 am very near wiſhing, that it were not ſo 
much my intereſt to be your Lordſhip's ſervant, 
that it might be more my merit ; not that I would 
avoid being obliged to you, but I would have my 
own choice to run me into the debt; that I might | 
have it to boaſt, I had diſtinguiſhed a man, to 
whom I would be glad to be obliged, even without | 
the hopes of having it in my power, ever to make 
him a return. | | | 
It is impoſſible for me to come near your Lord - 
ſhip, in any kind, and not to receive ſome favour; 
and while in appearance I am only making an ac- 
| knowledgment (with the uſual under-hand dealing 
of the world) I am at the ſame time, inſinuating 
my own intereſt. I cannot give your Lordſhip your 
due, without tacking a bill of my own privileges, 
*Tis true, if a man never committed a folly, he 
would never ſtand in need of a protection : but 
then power would have nothing to do, and good 
nature no occaſion to ſhew itſelf ; and where thoſe g 
qualities are, tis pity they ſhould want objects t 1 


| ſhine upon. I muſt confeſs this is no reaſon, wht h 
a a man ſhould do an idle thing, nor indeed any goo 4 
excuſe for it, when done; yet it reconciles th . 
uſes of ſuch authority and goodneſs, to the neceſſ T 


ſities of our follies ; and is a ſort of poetical logie m 
which, at this time I would make uſe of, to argu to 
your Lordſhip into a protection of this play. | 
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DEDICATION. 

is the firſt offence I have committed in. this kind, 
or indeed, in any kind of poetry, tho? not the firſt 
made public; and, therefore, I hope will the more 
eaſily be pardoned : but had it been ated, when 
it was firſt written, more might have been faid in 
its behalf; ignorance of the town and ſtage, would 
then have been excuſes in a young writer, which 
now, almoſt four years experience, will ſcarce al- 
low of. Yet I muſt declare myſelf ſenſible of the 
good nature of the town, in receiving this Play ſo 
kindly, with all its faults, which I muſt own were, 
for the moſt part, very induſtriouſly covered by the 


care of the Players; for, I think, ſcarce a character 
but received all the advantage it would admit of, : 
from the juſtneſs of the action. 


As for the Critics, my Lord, 1 have nothing to 


fay, to, or againſt, any of them of any kind; from 
thoſe who make juſt exceptions, to thoſe who find 
fault in the wrong place. I will only make this 
general anſwer in behalf of my Play (an anſwer, 
which Epictetus adviſes every man to make for 
himſelf, to his cenſurers) viz, c That if they who 
« find ſome faults in it, were as intimate with it 
c as I am, they would find a great many more.” 
This is a confeſſion, which I needed not to have 
made; but however, I can draw this uſe from it, 
to my own advantage, that I think there are no 


DEDICATION. 
faults in it, but what 1 do know; which, as [ take 
it, is the firſt ſtep to an amendment. | 

Thus 1 may live in hopes (ſome time or other) 
of making the town amends ; but you, my Lord, 
I never can, tho” I am ever 


_ Your Logpsaue's 
moſt obedient, and 


moſt Humble Servant, 


WILL. CONGREVE. 


r o 


Mr. CONGRE VE. 


; % virtue in purfuit of fame appears, | 
And forward ſhoots the growth beyond the years, 
We timely court the riſing Hero's cauſe ; 
And on his ſide, the Poet wiſely draws ; | 4 ; 
Beſpeaking him hereaſter dy applauſe. 
The days will come, when we ſhall all receive 
Returning intereſt, from what now we give: 
Inſtructed, and ſupported by that praiſe, 
And reputation, which we ſtrive to raiſe. 
Nature ſo coy, ſo hardly to be woo'd, 
Flies, like a miſtreſs, but to be purſu'd. 
oO Concrzvs! boldly follow on the chace ; 
E. She looks behind, and wants thy ſtrong 3 | 
She yields, ſhe yields, ſurrenders all her charms. 
Do you but force her gently to your arms : 
Such nerves, ſuch graces, in your lines appear, 
As you were made to be her raviſher. 
DRYDEN has long extended his command, 
By right Divine, quite through the Muſes land, 
Abſolute Lord; and holding now from none, 
But great APoLLo, his undoubted crown: 
(That empire ſettled, and grown old in pow'r) 
Can wiſh for nothing, but a ſucceſſor : 
Not to enlarge his limits, but maintain 
Thoſe provinces, which he alone could gain. 
His eldeſt W1cHeRLY, in wiſe retreat, 
Thought it not worth his quiet to be great. 


As 


TO Mx. CON GRE VE. 


Looſe, wandring, Ernxxror, in wild pleaſures toſt, 

And forcign int'reſts, to his hopes long loſt : 
Poor LxE and Orwax dead! CoxeRxVx appears, 

The darling, and laſt comfort of his years: 

May'ſt thou live long in thy great maſter's ſmiles, 

And growing under him, adorn theſe iſles : 

But when—when part of him (be that but late) 

His body yielding muſt ſubmit to fate, 

Leaving his deathleſs works and thee behind, 

(The natural ſucceſſor of his, mind) | 

Then may'ſt thou finiſh. what he has begun: 

Heir to his merit, be in fame his ſon. | 

What thou haſt done, ſhews all is in thy pow'r; 
And to write better, only muſt write more. 

Tis ſomething to be willing to commend ; 


But wy beſt praiſe, is, that I am your friend. ; 
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To Mx. CON GRE VE. 


r E danger's great in theſe cenſorious days, 
When critics are ſo rife, to venture praiſe e 
When the infectious and ill-natur'd brood 

Behold, and damn the work, becauſe tis good; 
And with a proud, ungenerous ſpirit, try 


To paſs an oftraciſm on poetry. 


But you, my friend, your worth does ſafely bear 
Above their ſpleen ; you have no cauſe for fear; 
Like a well-mettled hawk, you took your flight 

Quite out of reach, and almoſt out of ſight. 

As the ſtrong ſun, in a fair ſummer's day, 

You riſe, and drive the miſts and clouds away, 

The owls and bats, and all the birds of prey. 

Each line of your”s, like poliſh'd ſteel's ſo hard, 

Tn beauty ſafe, it wants no other guard, 

Nature herſelf's beholden to your dreſs, 

Which tho? ſtill like, much fairer you expreſs, 

Some vainly ſtriving honour to obtain, 

Leave to their heirs the traffic of their brain, 

Like China under ground, the n ware, 

In a long time, perbaps grows worth our care: 
But you now reap the fame, ſo well you ve ſown; 
The planter taſtes his fruit to ripeneſs grown. 

As a fair orange-tree at once is ſeen, 

Big with what's ripe, yet ſpringing /till with green; 
So at one time my worthy friend appears, 
With all the ſap of youth, and weight of years. 
Accept my pious love, as forward zeal, 

Which tho? it ruins me I can't conceal : 

Expos'd to cenſure for my weak applauſe, 

I'm pleas'd to ſuffer in ſo juſt a cauſe : 


And tho my offering may unworthy prove, 


Take, as a friend, the wiſhes of my love. | 
J. MARSH, 


T © OY. 
Ma. CONGREVE, 


THE OLD BATCHELOR. 


IT, like true gold, refin'd from all allay, 
Immortal is, and never can decay: | 
Tis in all times and languages the ſame; 
Nor can an ill tranſlation quench the flame: 
For, tho? the form and faſhion don't remain, 
Th? intrinſick value ſtill it will retain. NI 
Then let each ſtudied ſcene be writ with art ; 
And judgment ſweat to form the labour'd part: 
Each character be juſt, and nature feem; | 
Without th' ingredient, Wit, 'tis all but Phlegm: 
For that's the ſoul, which all the maſs muſt move, 
And wake our paſſions into grief, or love. 
But you, too bounteous, ſow your wit ſo thick, 
We are ſurpriz'd, and know not where to pick: 
And while with clapping, we are juſt to you, 
Ourſelves we injure, and loſe ſomething new. 
What may'nt we then, great youth, of thee preſage, 
Whoſe art and wit ſo much tranſcend thy age? 
How, wilt thou ſhine at thy meridian height? 
Who, at thy riſing, giv'ſt ſo vaſt a light. 
When Drypen dying, ſhall the world deceive, 
Whom we immortal, as his works, believe ; 
Thou ſhalt ſucceed the glory of the ſtage, 
Adorn and entertain the coming age. 


BEVIL HIGGONS, 


PROLOGUE 
| INTENDED FOR THE 
OLD BATCHELOR. 
WRITTEN BY THE 


LORD FALKLAND. 


M**7 authors on the ſtage at firſt appear 
Like widows bridegrooms, full of doubt and fear: 

They judge, from the experience of the dame, 

How hard a task it is to quench her flame : 
And who falls ſhort of furniſbing a courſe, 
y to his brawny predeceſſor's force; 

With utmoſt rage from her embraces thrown, 
Remains convicted, as an empty drone. 
hus often, to his ſhame, a pert beginner 
proves in the end, a miſerable ſinner. 

As for our young ſter, Tam apt to doubt him: 
With all the vigour of his youth about him : 
But he, more ſanguine, truſts in one and twenty, 
lud impudently hopes he ſhall content you? 
or tho” his batchelor be worn and cold, 
e thinks the young may club to help the old: 
ind what alone can be atchieved by neither, 
s often brought about by both together. 
[The briskeſt of you all have felt alarms, 2 


Finding the fair one proſtitute her charms 


With broken ſighs, in ber old fumbler's arms. 


. 


14 0 LOGE. 


But fir our ſpark, he ſwears he'll ne'er be jealous 
Of any rivals, but young luſty feilows. 

Faith let him try his chance, and if the ſlave, 
After his bragging, prove a waſhy knave, 
May he be baniſh'd to ſome lonely den, 

And never more have leave to dip his pen: 
But if he be the champion he pretends, 

Both ſexes ſure will join to be his friends ; 
For all agree, where all can have their ends. 
And you muſt own him for a man of might, 
Tf he bolds out to pleaſe you the third night. 


p R OL. O 
Spoken by Mrs. BRACEGIRDLE. 


OW this vile world is chang'd! in former days, 
Prologues, were ſerious ſpeeches, before plays ; 

Grave ſolemn things, as graces are to feaſts; 
Where Poets begg'd a bleſſing from their Gueſts. 
But now, no more like ſuppliants we come ; 
A play makes war, and prologue is the drum : 
Arm'd with keen ſatire, and with pointed wit, | 
We threaten you who do for judges fit, : 
To ſave our plays, or elſe we'll damn your pit. 
But for your comfort, it falls out to-day, 
We've a young author and his firſt born play; 
So, ſtanding only on his good behaviour, 
He's very civil, and entreats your favour. | | 
Not but the man has malice, would he ſhow it, ? 


cf 
| 


But on my conſcience he's a baſhful poet ; 

You think that ſtrange—no matter, he'll out-grow it. 

Well, I'm his advocate—by me he prays you, 

(I don't know whether I ſhall ſpeak to pleaſe you) 

He prays O bleſs me! what ſhall I do now! 

Hang me if I know what he prays, or how! 

And 'twas the prettieſt prologue as he wrote it! 

Well, the deuce take me, if I han't forgot it. 

O Lord, for heav'n's ſake excuſe the play, | 

| Becauſe, you know, if it be damn'd to-day, : 

I ſhall be hang'd for wanting what to ſay. 

For my ſake then but I'm in ſuch confuſion, 

I cannot ſtay to hear your reſolution, | 
| 25 [Runs of. 


Dramatis Perſonac. 


MEN. 


Heartwell, a ſurly old batchelor, pre- 
tending to ſlight women, ſecretly in Mr. Betterton. 
love with Silvia, 

Bellmour, in love with Belinda, - Mr. Powell. 

Vainlove, capricious in his e in love 


with Araminta, Mr. Williams. 
Sharper, | | Mr. Verbruggen, 
Sir Foſeph Wittol, | Mr. Bowen. 
Captain Bluffe, | Mr. Haines. 
Fondlewife, a banker, | Mr. Dogget. 
Setter, a pimp, ſervant to Fondlewife, Mr. Underhill. 
Araminta, in love with Vainlove, Mrs. Bracegirdle, 


Belinda, her couſin, an affected lady, in 
love with Bellmour, ] Mrs. Mountfort. 


Laetitia, wife to Fondlewife, Mrs. Barry. 
Sylvia, Vainlove's forſaken miſtreſs, Mrs. Bowman, 
Lacy, her maid, : Mrs. Leigh, 
Betty. | . | 

Boy and Footmen. 


| 


SCENE, LONDON. 


THE 


OLD BATCHELOR. 


ACT I scENE I. 
8 CENE, The Street. 
BELLMOUR and VALNLOYE. 


BELLMDOUR. 


AINLOVE, and abroad ſo early! good morrow ; I 
thought a contemplative lover could no more have 


parted with his bed in a morning, than he could 
have ſlept in't. 

Vain. Bellmour, good moarrow——— Why truth on't is, 
theſe early ſallies are not uſual.to me; but buſineſs, as 
you ſee, Sir——-{Shewing letters.) And buſineſs muſt be 
follow'd, or be loſt. 

Bell. Buſineſs! —And ſo muſt time, my friend, be cloſe 
purſued, or loſt. Buſineſs is the rub of life, perverts our 
aim, caſts off the bias, and leaves us wide and ſhort of the 
intended mark. | 

Vain. Pleaſure, T gueſs you mean. 

Bell. Ay, what elſe has meaning ? 

Vain. Oh the wiſe will tell you 

Bell. More than they believe Or underſtand. 


Vain. How, how, Ned, a wiſe man ſay more than he 


underſtands ? 

Bell. Ay, ay, wiſdom's nothing but a a to 
know and believe more than we really do. You read of 
but one wiſe man, and all that he knew was, that he 
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2 THE OLD BATCHELOR. 


knew nothing. Come, come, lea ve buſineſs to idlers, and 


wiſdom to fools ; they have need of em: wit, be my fa- 


culty, and pleaſure, my occupation; and let father Time | 
ſhake his glaſs. Let low and earthly ſouls grovel till | 


they have work'd themſelves ſix foot deep into a grave— | 
I row! in a higher orb, 


Buſineſs is not my element 
and dwell— — bd 


Vain. In caſtles i'th' air of thy own building: that's thy | 
element, Ned Well, as high a flyer as you are, I havea | 
[Flings a letter. 
Bell. I marry Sir, I have a hawk's eye at a woman's } 
hand There's more elegancy in the falſe ſpelling of | 
this ſuperſcription [Takes up the letter] than in all Cicero 
Let me ſea—How now! Dear perfidious Vainlove. [Reads, | 


lure may make you ſtoop. 


Vain. Hold, hold, 'ſlife that's the wrong. 


Bell. Nay let's ſee the name (Sylvia!) how can'ſt thou 


be ungrateful to that creature? ſhe's extreamly pretty and 
I have heard her breath ſuch rap- | 


loves thee intirely 
tures about thee——— 
Vain. Ay, or any body that ſhe's about—— — 


Bell. No faith Frank ou wrong her ; ſhe has been Juſt 


to you. 


Vain. That's pleaſant, by my troth from thee, who haſt | 


had her. 


Bell. Never——Her affections: Tis true by heav'n, 
ſhe own'd it to my face; and bluſhing like the virgin morn | 
when it diſclos'd the cheat, which, that truſty bawd of | 


nature, Night, had hid, confeſs'd her ſoul was true to you; 
tho? I by treachery had ſtoll'n the bliſs 

Vain. So was true as turtle- 
ha? preach this doctrine to huebands, and he mairciel 
women will adore thee. 

Bell. Why faith I think it will do well eue Ir the 


in imagination, Ned, 


husband be out of the way, for the wife to ſhew her fond- 


THE OLD BATCHELOR. 3 
3, and BY neſs and impatience of his ablence, by chuſing a lover as 
y fa- BY like him as ſhe can, and what is unlike, ſhe may help out 
„With her own fancy. 

| ?till | Vain. But is it not an abuſe to the lover to be made a 
OO blind of? 


r orb, Bell. As you ſay the abated is to the 1 not the huſ- 
) band: for tis an argument of her great zeal towards him, 
= 3 Vain. It muſt be a very ſuperſtitious country, where 


„ ſuch zeal paſſes for true devotion. I doubt it will be 
man's damn'd by all our Proteſtant husbands for flat idolatry— 
ng of hut if you can make alderman Fondlewife of your per- 


c10— BE ſuaſion, this letter will be needleſs. 
Reads. Bell. What, the old banker with the handſome wife ? 
s Vain. Ay. 
thou | Bell. Let me ſee, Laetitia! Oh ?tis a delicious morſel. 
y and Dear Frank, thou art the trueſt friend in the world. 
2 Tap- BY Pain. Ay, am I not ? to be continually ſtarting of hares 


for you to courſe. We were certainly cut out for one 

g another; for my temper quits an amour, juſt where thine 

* juſt takes it up But read that, it is an appointment 

| © for me, this evening; when Fondlewife will be gone out 

of town, to meet the maſter of a ſhip, about the return of 
a venture which he's in danger of loſing. Read, read. 

eaV'n, if Bell. reads. Hum, hum Out of town this evening, 

and talks of ſending for Mr. Spintext to keep me company ; but 

' take care, he ſoall not be at home, Good! Spintext! Oh 


you; the fanatick one- ey'd parſon! 
| Vain. Ay. 
Ned, = Bell. reads. Hum, hum That your converſation will be 
arried ch more agreeable, if you can counterfeit his habit to blind the 
ſervants. Very good! then I muſt be diſguiſed—With all 
ar my heart It adds a guſto to an amour; gives it the 


greater reſemblance of theft ; and among us lewd mortals, 
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4 THE OLD BATCHELOR. 3 
the deeper the ſin the ſweeter. Frank, I'm amaz'd at thy | 5 
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ſo that as he is often jealous without a cauſe, he's as often 


good nature 3 
Vain. Faith 1 hate love when ' tis forc'd upon a man, as 
1 do wine And this buſineſs is none of my ſecking; I 
only happened to be once or twice, Where Laetitia was the 
handſomeſt woman in company, ſo conſequently apply'd 
myſelf to her And it ſeems ſhe has taken me at my word 
Had you been there, or any body, 'thad been the ſame, i 
Bell. I wiſh I may ſucceed as the ſame. | 
Vain. Never doubt it; for if the ſpirit of cuckoldom be 
once raiſed up in a woman, the devil can't lay it, till ſne 
has don't. 
Bell. Prithee, what ſort of fellow is Fondlewife ? | 
Vain. A kind of mongrel zealot, ſometimes very preciſe | 
and peeviſh : but I have ſeen him pleaſant enough in his 
way; much addicted to jealouſy, but more to fondneſs : | 


o 
28 


ſatisfied without reaſon. | ; 
Bell. A very even temper, and fit for my 8 18 
muſt get your man Setter to provide my diſguiſe. E 
Vain. Ay, you may take him for good and all if vou 
will, for you have made him fit for no body elſe 
Well. — ; 
Bell. Vou're going to viſit in return of Sylvia's letter 
Poor rogue. Any hour of the day or night will ſerve her 
hut do you know nothing of a new rival there? | 
Vain. Yes, Heartwell, that ſurly, old, pretended woman. 
hater, thinks her virtuous; that's one reaſon why I fail 
her: I would have her fret herſelf out of conceit with me, 
that ſhe may entertain ſome thoughts of him. 1 know he 
viſits her ev'ry day. 
Bell. Yet rails on till, and thinks his love unknown toll 
us; a little time will ſwell him ſo, he muſt be forc'd to 
give it birth; and the diſcovery muſt needs be very plea 


OS 


NY. 
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t thy | ſant from kimſelf; to ſee what pains he will take, and how 

he will train to be deliver'd of a lecret, when he has miſ- 
in, as carried of it already. 
8; IR Pain, Well, good morrow, let's dine * 7 meet 
as the at the old place. 
ply'l BY Bel. With all my heart; it lies convenient for us to 
word pay our afternoon ſervices to our miſtreſſes; I find I am 
ſame, Þ == damnably in love, I'm ſo uneaſy for not having ſeen Be- 


linday yeſterday. 
Om be Pain. But I ſaw my Araminta, yet am as impatient. 
ill ſhe þ 7 
SCENE II. 
Yreciſe ö BELLMOUR alone. 
in his 5 Bill. HY what a cormorant in love am I! who, not 
dneſs : | | contented with the ſlavery of honourable love 


s often 4 in one place, and the pleaſure of enjoying ſome half a ſcore 
| ;zmiſtreſſes of my own acquiring; muſt yet take Vainlove's 
le. 13 buſineſs upon my hands, becauſe it lay too heavy upon 

his; ſo am not only forc'd to lie with other mens wives 
if you Z for 'em, but muſt alſo undertake the harder task of obli- 
— ä eing their miſtreſſes—T muſt take up, or I ſhall never hold 


f out ; fleſh and blood cannot bear it always. 
etter—| | 


rve her} 
ö 
voman-· 
I fail 
71th me, 
now he 


SCENE II. 


[To him] SHARPER, 


arp, * ſorry to ſee this, Ned: once a man comes to 
his ſoliloquies I give him for gone. 
Bell. Sharper, I'm glad to ſee thee. 
Sharp. What, is Belinda cruel, that you are ſo thought- 
ul ? 
Bell, No faith, not for that— But there's a buſineſs of 


now to 
Orc?d to 


ry plea 


B 2 


6 THE OLD BATCHELOR. i 
conſequence fall'n out aſp that requires ſome conſide- 
ration. , 
Sharp. Prithee what mighty buſineſs of e 
canſt thou have? | 
Bell. Why you muſt know, tis a piece of work to- 
ward the finiſhing of an alderman; it ſeems I muſt put the | 
laſt hand to it, and dub him cuckold, that he may be of 
equal dignity with the reſt of his brethren : ſo I muſt des 
Belinda's pardon.— 5 
Sharp. Faith e'en give her over for good-and- all; you | 
can have no hopes of getting her for a miſtreſs; and ſhe | 
is too proud, too inconſtant, too affected and too witty, ; 
and too handſome for a wife. _ | 
Bell. But ſhe can't have too much money —— Theres if 
twelve thouſand pound, Tom—'Tis true ſhe is exceſſively 
foppiſh and affected, but in my conſcience I believe the 
baggage loves me: for ſhe never ſpeaks well of me her- 
ſelf, nor ſuffers any body elſe to rail at me. Then, as 1 
told you, there's twelve thouſand pound— Hum 
Why faith upon ſecond thoughts, ſhe does not appear to 
be fo very affected neither — Give her her due, I think 
the woman's a woman, and that's all. As ſuch I'm ſure 
I ſhall like her; for the devil take me if I don't love al 
the ſex. 
Sharp. And here comes one who ſwears as heartily he! 
hates all the ſex. | 
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SCENE IV. 


{To them] HEARTWELL. 
Bell. HO Heartwell! ay, but he knows better things 
How now George, where haſt thou 
been ſnarling odious truths, and entertaining company, 
like a phyſician, with diſcourſe of their diſeaſes and infir-} 
mities? what fine lady haſt thou been putting out of con- 


nſide- 


uence 


rk to- 
ut the . 
be of 5 
rſt beg 
vo 
nd ſhe ; | 
witty, ! ; 


here 4 
flively| 2 
ve the 
xe her- 
1, as 1 
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bear to 
think 
m ſure 
Ve all 


tily he : 


things 
ſt thou 
npany, 
d infir- 
of con- 


THE OLD BATCHELOR, bn 
ceit t with herſelf, and perſuading that the face ſhe had been 
making all the morning, was none of her own ? for I 
know thou art as unmannerly and as unwelcome to a wo- 
man, as a looking-glaſs after the ſmall. pox. 

Heart. I confeſs I have not been ſneering fulſom lies end 
nauſcous flattery, fawning upon a little tawdry whore, 
that will fawn upon me again, and entertain any puppy 
that comes, like a tumbler, with the ſame tricks over and 
over. For ſuch I gueſs may have been your late employ- 


ment. 
Bell. Would thou hadſt come a little ſooner, Vainlove 


would have wrought thy converſion, and been a cham- 
pion for the cauſe. 

Heart. What, has he been here! > that's one of Love's 
April-fools, is always upon ſome errand that's to no pur- 


| poſe, ever embarking in adventures, = never comes to 


harbour. 

Sharp. That's becauſe he always ſets out in foul wea. 
ther, loves to buffet with the winds, meet the tide, and 
fail i in the teeth of oppoſition. 

Heart. What has he not dropt anchor at Araminta ? 

Bell. Truth on't ſhe fits his temper beſt, is a kind of 
floating iſland ; ſometimes ſeems in reach, then vaniſhes 
and keeps him buſicd | in the ſearch. 

Sharp. She had need have a good ſhare of ſenſe to ma- 
nage ſo capricious a lover. 

Bell. Faith I don't know, he's of a temper the moſt eaſy 
to himſelf in the world; he takes as much always of an 
amour as he cares for, and quits it when it grows ſtale or 
unpleaſant, 

Sharp. An argument of very little paſſion, very * 
underſtanding, and very ill nature. 

Heart. And proves that Vainlove Plays the fool with 
diſcretion, 
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e THE OLD BATCHELOR. 

Sharp. You Bellmour are bound in gratitude to tickle 
for him ; you with pleaſure reap that fruit, which he 
takes pains to ſow : he does the drudgery in the mine, 
and you ſtamp your image on the gold. 

Bell. He's of another opinion, and ſays I do the drudge- 
ry in the mine. Well, we have each our ſhare of ſport, 
and each that which he likes beſt; 'tis his diverſion to 
ſet, 'tis mine to cover the partridge. 

Heart. And it ſhould be mine to let *em go again. 

Sharp. Not till you had mouth'd a little George, I 
think that's all thou art fit for now. 

Heart. Good Mr. Young-Fellow, you're miſtaken ; 3 as 
able as yourſelf, and as nimble too, tho? I may'nt have 
fo much mercury in my limbs; 'tis true indeed, I don't 
force appetite, but wait the natural call of my luſt, and 
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think it time enough to be lewd, after I have had the 


temptation. 


Bell. Time enough, ay too ſoon, I ſhould rather have ' 


expected, from a perſon of your gravity. 


Heart. Vet it is oftentimes too late with ſome of you 
young, termagant flaſhy ſinners—you have all the guilt 
of the intention, and none of the pleaſure of the practice 

—tis true you are ſo eager in purſuit of the temptation, | 
that you ſave the devil the trouble of leading you into it: 
nor is it out of diſcretion, that you don't ſwallow that 
very hook yourſelves have baited, but you are cloy'd 


with the preparative, and what you mean for a whet, 
turns the edge of your puny ſtomachs. Your love is like 
your courage, which you ſhew for the firſt year or two 
upon all occaſions ; till in a little time, being diſabled or 


diſarmed, you abate of your vigour; and that daring : 
blade which was ſo often drawn, is bound to the peace for 


ever after. 
Bell. Thou art an old fornicator of a Sender good prin- 


tickle | 


ich he 
mine, 


rudge- , 


on to | 
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don't 
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THE OLD BATCHELOR. 9 
ciple indeed! and art for encouraging youth, that they 
may be as wicked as thou art at thy years. 

Heart. I am for having every body be what they pre- 
tend to be; a whoremaſter be a whoremaſter; and not 
like Vainlove, kiſs a lap-dog with paſſion, when it would 
diſguſt him from the lady's own lips, | | 

Bell. That only happens fometimes, where the dog has 
the ſweeter breath, for the more cleanly conveyance. But 


: Z George, you muſt not quarrel with little gallantries of 
rge, 1 4 


this nature: women are often won by *em. Who would 
refuſe to kiſs a lap-dog, if it were preliminary to the lips 
of his lady ? 

Sharp. Or omit playing with her fan, and cooling her 
| if ſhe were hot, when it might intitle him to the office of 
warming her when ſhe ſhould be cold ? 

Bell. What is it to read a play in a rainy day ? though 


you ſhould be now and then interrupted in a witty ſcene, 


and ſhe perhaps preſerve herlaughter,till the jeſt were over; 
even, that, may be born with, conſidering the reward in 
proſpect. 

Heart. I confeſs you that are womens aſſes bear greater 
burdens. Are forced to undergo dreſſing, dancing, ſing- 
ing, ſighing, whining, rhyming, flattering, lying, grinning, 
cringing, and the drudgery of loving to boot. | 

Bell. O brute, the drudgery of loving ! 

Heart. Ay, why to come to love through all theſe in- 
cumbrances, is like coming to an eſtate overcharg'd with 
debts; which by the time you have paid, yields no fur- 
ther profit than what the bare tillage and manuring of the 
land will produce at the expence of your own ſweat. 

Bell. Prithee how doſt thou love ? 

Sharp. He! he hates the ſex. 

Heart. So I hate phyſick too 
take it for my health. 


yet I may love to 
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Bell. Well come off, George, ifat any time you ſhould 
be taken ſtraying. ' 

Sharp. He has need of ſuch an exc, conſidering the 
preſent ſtate of his body. 

Heart. How d'ye mean? 

Sharp. Why if whoring be purging (as you call it) then, 
I may ſay, marriage, is entring into a courſe of phyſick. 

Bell. How, George, does the wind blow there? 

Heart. It will as ſoon blow North and by South 
marry, quotha! J hope in heaven I have a greater portion 
of grace, and I think I have baited too many of thoſe i 
traps, to be caught in one myſelf. p 

Bell. Who the devil would have thee ? unleſs *twere an 
oyſter-woman, to propagate young fry for Billingſgate— 3 
thy talent will never recommend thee to any thing of 
better quality. ; 

Heart. My talent is chiefly that of ſpeaking truth, which 9 
I don't expect ſhould ever recommend me to people of 
quality I thank heav'n, I have very honeſtly 7 
purchas'd the hatred of all the great families in town. 4 

Sharp. And you in return of ſpleen hate them: but 
could you hope to be receiy'd into the alliance of a noble 
family 

Heart. No, I hope J ſhall never merit chat affliction— 
to be puniſh'd with a wife of birth be a ſtag of 
the firſt head and bear my horns aloft, like one of the ſup- g 
porters of my wife's coat. S' death I would not be a cuc- | 
kold to e'er an illuſtrious whore in England. I 

Bell, What not to make your family man! and pro- | 
vide for your- children? 

Sharp. For her children you mean. 

Heart. Ay there you've nick't it there's the devil 
upon devil O the pride and joy of heart *twou'd be to 
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THE OLD BATCHELOR» EY”. 


me, to have my ſon and heir reſemble ſuch a duke 
to have a fleering coxcomb ſcoff and cry, Mr. your ſon's 


mighty like his Grace, has juſt his ſmile and air of's face. 
Then replies another—mett:inks he has more of the Mar- 
queſs of ſuch a place, about his noſe and eyes; though he 
has my Lord what-d'ye-call's mouth to a tittle— Then, 
J, to put it off as unconcern'd, come chuck the infant un- 
der the chin, force a ſmile and cry, ay, the boy takes after 
his mother's relations — when the devil and ſhe knows, 
tis a little compound of the whole body of nobility. 


Bell. 
Sharp. } Ha, ha, ha. 
Bell. Well but George I have one queſtion to ask you— 
Heart, Pſhaw, I have pratled away my time hope 
you are in no haſte for an anſwer — for I ſha'nt ſtay 
now. [ Looking on his watch. 
Bell. Nay prithee George 
Heart. No, beſides my RE I ſeea fool coming this 


way. Adieu. 


SCENE: Vs. 


'SHARPER, BELLMOUR. 


Bell. HAT does he mean? Oh, 'tis Sir Joſeph Wit- 
toll with his friend ; but I ſee he has turn'd 

the corner, and goes another way. 

Sharp. What in the name of wonder is it ? 

Bell. Why a fool. 

Sharp. Tis a tawdry outſide. | 

Bell. And a very beggarly lining yet he may be 
worth your acquaintance———a little of thy chymiſtry 
Tom, may extract gold from that dirt. 

Sharp. Say you ſo? faith J am as poor as a chymiſt, 
and would be as induſtrious, But what was he that fol- 
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 low'd him? is not he a dragon that watches thoſe golden | ; 
-pippins ? | 
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Bell. Hang him, no, he a dragon! if he be 'tis a very 
peaceful one, I can enſure his anger dormant; or ſhould 
he ſeem to rouſe, tis but well laſhing him, and he will a 
ſleep like a top. 9 

Sharp. Ay, is he of that kidney 2 3 

Bell. Yet is ador'd by that biggot Sir Joſeph Wittoll,| 
as the i image of valour: he calls him his back, and indeed | 
they are never aſunder—yet laſt night, 1 know not by | 
what miſchance, the knight was alone, and had fallen in. 
to the hands of ſome night-walkers, who I ſuppoſe would 
have pillaged him: but I chanc'd to come by, and reſcued * 
him : though I believe he was heartily frightned, for as E. 
Toon as ever he was looſe, he ran away, without aa xing 
to ſee who had help'd him. SF 

Sharp. Is that bully of his in the army? F 

Bell. No, but is a pretender, and wears the habit of a 1 5 
ſoldier; which now- a' days as often cloaks cowardice, as 
a black gown does Atheiſm—— You muſt know he has 1 

been abroad went purely to run away from a cam. 
paign; enrich'd himſelf with the plunder of a few oaths: 
and here vents em againſt the general, who — E- 
ing men of merit, and preferring only thoſe of intereſt, | 


has made him quit the ſervice. L 
Sharp. Wherein no doubt he magnifies his own perfor- ? 


mance. 2 
Bell. Speaks miracles, is the drum to his own praiſe— 
the only implement of a ſoldier he reſembles, like chat, 
being full of bluſtring noiſe and emptineſs | 
Sharp. And like that, of no uſe but to be beaten. | 
Bell. Right; but, then, the compariſon breaks, for he | 


will take a drubbing with as little noiſe as a pulpit 7 
cuſhion. 


THE OLD BATCHELOR: 12 
Sharp. His name, and I have done? 
Bell. Why that, to paſs it current too, he has gilded 
with a title; he is calld, Capt. Bluffe. 
Sharp. Well, il endeavour his acquaintance 
ſteer another courſe, are bound, 
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9 For Love's iſland : I, for the golden coaſt, 
Vittoll, May each fucceed in what he wiſhes moſt. 
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ACT-1+-3CENE: I: 


Sir Josxpn WITTOLL, SHARPER following. 


SHARPER, 


URE that's he, and alone. 

Sir Fo. Um Ay this, this is the very damn'd 
place; the inhumane canibals, the blood y-minded villains 
would have butcher'd me laſt night: no doubt they would 
have flea'd me alive, have ſold my skin, and devour'd, 
me 

Sharp. How's this! 

Sir Fo. An it hadn't been for a civil gentleman as came 
by and frighted *em away but agad I durſt not . to 
give him thanks. 

Sharp. This muſt be Bellmour he means—— ha! I have 
a thought 2 

Sir 70. Zooks, would the captain would come; the ve. 
ry remembrance makes me quake; agad T ſhall never be 


Sharp. *Tis but trying, and being where I am at worſt 
now luck !——curs'd fortune! this muſt be the place, this 
damn'd unlucky place 1 

Sir Fo. Agad and ſo tis hy here has been more | : 
miſchief done I perceive. N 3 

Sharp. No, tis gone, *tis loſt ten thouſand de- 
vils on that chance which drew me hither ; ay here, juſt Þ 
here, this ſpot to me is hell; nothing to be found, but the : 
deſpair of what I've loſt. [ Looking about as in ſearch. | 

Sir Fo. Poor gentleman by the Lord Harry ri 
ſtay no longer, for I have found too— 


Sharp. Ha! who's that has found? what have o 
found? reſtore it quickly, or by | | 


THE OLD BATCHELOR, 15 

Sir Jo. Not I, Sir, not I, as I've a ſoul to be ſav'd, I 
have found nothing but what has been to my loſs, as 1 
may ſay, and as you were ſaying, Sir. 

Sharp. O your ſervant, Sir, you are ſafe then it ſeems; 
tis an ill wind that blows no body good: well, you may 
rejoice over my ill fortune, ſince it paid the price of your 
I | ranſome. 
damm 


Sir Jo. I rejoice! agad not I, fir: Pm very ſorry for 
villain your loſs, with all my heart, blood and guts, fir; and if 
ö would vou did but know me, you'd ne'er ſay I were ſo ill na- 


| tur'd. 

Sharp. Know you; why can you be ſo ungrateful, to 
forget me. 

Sir 70. O Lord forget him! no, no, Sir, I don't forget 
you becauſe I never ſaw your face before, agad. 
Ha, ha, ha. | 


vour's | > 


28 came 2 
_ to - 


I have Sharp. How! [ Angrily. 
f Sir 70. Stay, ſtay Sir, let me recollect he's a damn'd 

the ve. | angry fellow- I believe I had better remember him, 
till T can get out of his ſight; but out o'fight out o'mind 


ever te "4 
x agad. [Afi de. 
Sharp. Methought the ſervice J did you laſt night, Sir, 
in preſerving you from thoſe ruffians, might have taken 
better root in your ſhallow memory. 
n more Sir Jo. Gads-daggers-belts-blades and ſcabbards, this is 
3 the very gentleman! how ſhall I make him a return ſuit- 
and de able to the greatneſs of his merit I had a pretty thing 
re, juſt MF to that purpoſe, if he han't frighted it out of my memo- 
but the ry. Hem! hem! Sir, I moſt ſubmiſſively implore your 
ſearch. : Z pardon for my tranſgreſſion of ingratitude and omiſſion); 
rry IH having my entire dependance, Sir, upon the ſuperfluity of 
your goodneſs, which, like an inundation will, I hope, 
e you 3 totally immerge the recollection of my error, and leave 
me floating in your ſight, upon the full blown bladders of 
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16 TRE OLD BATCHELOR» 
repentance by the help of which, I ſhall once more 
hope to ſwim into your favour. | [ Bows, 

Sharp. So-h, O Sir I am calily pacify'd, the acknow- 
ledgment of a gentleman—— 

Sir 70. Acknowledgment ! Sir I am all over acknow- | 
ledgment, and will not ſtick to ſhew it in the greateſt ex- | 
tremity, by night, or by day, in ſickneſs, or in health, 
winter or ſummer, all ſeaſons and occaſions ſhall teſtify | 
the reality and gratitude of your ſuperabundant humble 
ſervant Sir Joſeph Wittoll knight. Hem! hem! 

Sharp. Sir Joſeph Wittoll. 

Sir 70. The ſame Sir, of Wittoll Hall iz comitatu Bucks. 

Sharp. Is it poſſible! then, I am happy, to have obliged 
the mirrour of knighthood and pink of courteſy in the 
age: let me embrace you. | : 

Sir Fo. O Lord, Sir! 

Sharp. My loſs, I eſteem as a trifle repay'd with i inte- 
reſt, ſince it has purchas'd me the friendſhip and acquain- 
tance of the perſon in the world, whoſe character I ad- 
mire. 

Sir Jo. You are only pleas'd to ſay ſo, Sir But pra 
if I may be fo bold, what is that loſs you mention? 1 i 

Sharp. O term it no longer ſo, Sir. In the ſcuffle, laſt 
night, I only dropt a bill of a hundred pound, which! 
confeſs, I came half deſpairing to recover; but thanks to 
my better fortune ” 

Sir Jo. You have found it Sir then it ſeems; I profeſs : 


I'm heartily glad 


Sharp. Sir your humble ſervant——J don't queſtion but 
you are; that you have ſo cheap an opportunity of ex, 
preſſing your gratitude and generoſity. Since the paying 
ſo trivial a ſum, will wholly acquit you and doubly en- 


gage me. 
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Sir Fo. What a dickens does he mean by a trivial ow? 
[Aſide.] But han't you found it, Sir! 

Sharp. No otherwiſe I vow to Gad but in my nent in 


you, Sir. 


Sir 70. Humh. 

Sharp. But that's ſufficient— ?Twere injuſtice to doubt 
the honour of Sir Joſeph Wittoll. 

Sir Jo. O Lord, Sir. 

Sharp. You are above (I'm ſure) a thought fo low, to 


'twas in a manner — paid down for your deliverance; 
'twas fo much lent you——And you ſcorn, I'll ſay that 
for you 

Sir Fo. Nay I'll ſay that for myſelf (with your leave, 


Sir,) I do ſcorn a dirty thing. But agad I'm a little out 
of pocket at preſent. 

inte- 
Iad--- 
ney is but dirt Sir Joſeph 


3 
2 
2 HT 
t pray 
Pot 
E 
. Ly 


Sharp. Pſhaw you can't want a hundred pound. Your 
word is ſufficient any where: 'tis but borrowing ſo much 
dirt, you have large acres and can ſoon repay it Mo- 
Meer dirt. 

Sir Fo. But I profeſs, tis a dirt T have waſhed my hands 
of at preſent ; I have laid it all out upon my back. 

Sharp. Are you ſo extravagant in cloaths, Sir Joſeph ? 

Sir Jo. Ha, ha, ha, a very good jeſt J profeſs, ha, ha, 
ha, a very good jeſt, and I did not know that I had 
?Tis a fign 
you and I ha'n't been long acquainted; you have loſt a 
good jeſt for want of knowing me ] only mean a friend 
of mine whom I call my Back; he ſticks as cloſe to me- 
and follows me through all dangers——he is indeed back, 
breaſt and headpiece as it were to me——agad he's a brave 
fellow Pauh, I am quite another thing, when I] am 


with him : I don't fear the devil (bleſs us) almoſt if he be 
by. Ah— had he been with me laſt night — 


d 4% 
1 25 
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ſa v'd Sir (a damn'd hot fellow) only as I was ſaying, I let 


Sharp. If he had, Sir, what then? he could have done 
no more, nor perhaps have ſuffer'd ſo much—had he a 
hundred pound to loſe ? [Angrily, 

Sir 70. O Lord Sir by no means (but I might have ſay'd 
a hundred pound) I meant innocently, as I hope to be 


him have all my ready money to redeem his great {word | 
from Limbo But Sir I have a letter of credit to alder- 
man Fondlewife, as far as two hundred pound, and this - 
afternoon you ſhall ſee I ama perſon, ſuch a one as you 
would wiſh to have met with 

Sharp. That you are I'll be ſworn Ade. AE that's 
great and like yourſelf. 


SCENE II. 


[To them] Captain BLUFFE. 

Sir 70. Here a* comes —— Ay my Hector of Troy, 
welcome my bully, my back ; agad my heart 
has gone apit pat for thee. 

Bluff. How now, my young knight? not for fear [ 
hope; he that knows me muſt be a ſtranger to fear. 

Sir 70. Nay agad I hate fear ever ſince I had like to 
have dy'd of a fright—But 

Bluff. But ? look you here boy, here's your antidote, 
here's your Jeſuites powder for a ſhaking fit But who 
haſt thou got with thee, is he of mettle ? : 

| ' [Laying his hand upon his fword. | 

Sir Fo. Ay, bully, a deviliſh ſmart fellow: da will“ 
fight like a cock. 7 

Bluff. Say you ſo? then I honour him But has he 
been abroad? for every cock will fight upon his own. 


dung-hill. 
Sir Jo. I don't know, but I'll preſent you 
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Bluff. I'll recommend myſelf— Sir I honour you; 
J underſtand you love fighting, I reverence a man that 
zoves fighting, Sir I kiſs your hilts. 

Sharp. Sir your ſervant, but you are miſinform'd, for 
unleſs it be to ſerve my particular friend, as Sir Joſeph 
here, my country, or my religion, or in . op juſti- 
fiable cauſe, I'm not for it. 

Bluff. O Lord I beg your pardon, Sir, I and you are not 
of my pallat, you can't reliſh a diſh of fighting without 
ſwect ſawee. Now I think fighting, for fighting 
A s ſufficient cauſe; fighting, to me's religion and the 


8 
OY 
3 
Lg 
. 
* b * 
£ 
pod 
— 


Sir 7o. Ah, well ſaid my Hara: was not that great Sir? 
by the lord Harry he ſays true; Gebtiog. is meat, drink 


and cloth to him. But Back, this gentleman is one of the 


beſt friends I have in the world, and ſaved my life laſt 


77 night-— You know I told you. 
Troy, 
y heart 


Bluff. Ay! then I honour him again—-Sir may I crave 
your name? | 

Sharp. Ay, Sir, my name's Sharper. | 

Sir Fo. Pray Mr. Sharper embrace my Back very 


fellow as Cannibal, are not you Bully-Back? 
Sharp. Hannibal I believe you mean, Sir Joſeph. 
Bluff. Undoubtedly he did Sir; faith Hannibal was a 
very pretty fellow but Sir Joſeph, compariſons are odi- 


muſt be granted— but alas Sir! were he alive now, 
he would be nothing, nothing in the earth. 
Sharp. How Sir! I make a doubt, if there be at this 
by a greater general breathing. 
Bluff. Oh excuſe me Sir; have you ſery'd abroad, Sir? 
Sharp. Not I really, Sir. ; 
Bluff, Oh J thought ſo Why then you can know 


C 
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nothing, Sir: I am afraid you ſcarce know the hiſtory of 


the late war in Flanders, with all its particulars. 


Sharp. Not I, Sir, no more than publick n or ga 


un tell us. 


_ Bluff. Gazette! why there again ones Si 
ron are not three words of truth, the year round, put in- 
I'll tell you a ſtrange thing now ag 


to the gazette 


to that You muſt know, Sir, I was reſident in Flan- 


ders the laſt campaign, had a ſmall poſt there; but o 
matter for that Perhaps, Sir, there was ſcarce any ß 
thing of moment done but an humble ſervant of your's, 
that ſhall be nameleſs, was an eye witneſs of —I won't FS 
ſay had the greateſt ſhare in't. Tho? I might ſay that too, 
fince I name no body you know—— Well, Mr. Sharper, 
would you think it? in all this time —as I hope for a 5 
truncheon this raſcally gazette- writer never ſo much at 8 
once mention'd me Not once by the wars — Took no 
more notice, than as if Nol. Bluffe had not been in the 15 


land of the living. 
Sharp. Strange! 


Sir Fo. Yet by the lord Harry tis true Mr. Sharper, for lf 
T went every day to han to read the gazette my 


ſelf. 


I am content to retire 
Scipio and others have done it. 
Sharp. Impudent rogue. 


Sir 79. Ay, this damn'd modeſty of your's ——— Agad 
if he would put in for't he might be made general him- 


ſelf yet. 


Bluff. Oh fy, no Sir */ = ON RY know I hate this. 
Sir 70. Let me but tell Mr, Sharper a little, how you | 
cat fire once out of the mouth of a cannon— agad he 


Bluff. Ay, ay, no matter —You the Mr. Sharper after all 
Live a private perſon 1 
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ory of did; thoſe impenetrable whickers of his bave confronted 

| flames 

Or ga+ Blff. Death, what do * mean Sir Joſeph? „ 
= Sir . Look you now, I tell you he's ſo modeſt he Il 

ny, Sir, = own nothing. 

put in- Blyf.,Piſh, you have put me out, I have forgot what 

noW a was about. Pray hold your tongue, and give me leave · 

n Flan- [Aarih. 

but no Sir . Tam dumb. 

ce any BY Buß. This ſword I think — telling you of Mr. 

your's, BZ Sharper —— This ſword I'll maintain to be the beſt 

| won? = divine, anatomiſt, lawyer or caſuiſt in Europe; it ſhall de- 

at too, cide a controverſy or ſplit a cauſe—— | 

harper, BY Sir Fo. Nay, now I muſt ſpeak ; it will ſplit a hair, by i 

pe for a BY the lord Harry, I have feen it. 

nuch as £3 Bluff. Louns Sir, it's a lie, you have not ſeen it, nor 

ook no ſhan't fee it; Sir I ſay you can't ſee; what d'ye ſay to 


in the that now ? 
Sir . Iam blind. 

Bla. Death, had any other man n me — 
Par fot Sir Jo. Good Mr. Sharper fpeak to * I dare not 
tte my. Jock that way. 

1 Sberp. Captain, Sir Joſeph's penitent. 
Bhf. O J am calm Sir, calm as a diſcharg'd culverin— 
1 but *twas indiſcreet when you know what will provoke 


[ Aſide, 5 me Nay come Sir Joſeph , you know my heat's ſoon 


— Aga d over. . | 
1 _ Sir Jo, Well J am a fool ſometimes—But I'm ſorry. 


Blyff. Enough. 

Sir 70. Come we'll go take a glaſs to drown animoſi- 
ties. Mr. Sharper will you partake ? 

Sharp, I wait on you Sir; nay pray Captain 
[You are Sir Joſeph's Back. 


this. 
OW you 


agad he 
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SCENE Ui. 


— 


 ARAMINTA, BELIND&A, BETTY waiting in Ara a“, 
apartment. 

— AT nay, dear prithee DP dear fv | 

| couſin no more, oh Gad, I ſwear you'd make 

one ſick to hear you. 55 

Aram. Bleſs me! what have I ſaid to move you thus? 

Belin. Oh you have raved, talked idly, and all in com. 
mendation of that filthy, awkard, two-leg'd creature, man 
—you don't know what you've ſaid, 9 fever has tranſ. 
ported you. 

Aram. If love be the ſever which you mean, kind 
heav'n avert the cure: let me have oil to feed that flame 
_ never let it be extinct, 'till I myſelf am aſhes. 2 

Belin. There was a whine!——O Gad Ihate your hor- 1 
cid fancy This love is the devil, and ſure to be in love 
is to be poſſeſs d Tis i in the head, the heart, the blood, 
the All over O Gad you are quite 1. 
mall loath the ſight of mankind for your ſake. . '- - | 

Aram. Fy, this is groſs affectat ion A little of 6 
mour's company would change the ſcene. 

Belin. Filthy fellow! I wonder couſin £2 

Aram. T wonder, couſin, you ſhould ng, I dont 1 
percei ve you love him. 

Belin. Oh J love your hideous fancy! ha, 5 oy, love 
man! = 

Aram. Love a man! yes, you would not love a beaſt. ? 
Belin. Of all beaſts not an aſs Which is {@ like 
your Vainlove—Lard I have ſeen an aſs look ſo chagrin, 
ha, ha, ha, (you muſt pardon me I can't help laughing, 
that an abſolute lover would have concluded the poor 
creature to have had darts, and flames, and altars, and all 
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THE OLD BATCHELOR. 25 
that in his breaſt. Araminta, come I'Il talk ſeriouſly to 
you now; could you but ſee with my eyes, the buſſoonry 
of one ſcene of addreſs, a lover, ſet out with all his equi- 
page and appurtenances ; O Gad! ſure you would. 


But you play the game, and conſequently can't ſee the 


miſcarriages obyious to every ſtander by. 

Aram. Yes, yes, I can ſee ſomething near it when you 
and Bellmour meet. You don't know that you dreamt of 
Bellmour laſt night, and call'd him aloud in your ſleep. 

Belin. Piſh, I can't help dreaming of the devil ſome- 
times; would you from thence infer I love him? 

Aram. But that's not all; you caught me in your arms 
when you named him, and preſs'd me to your boſom— 
Sure if I had not pinch'd you 'til! on wak'd you had . 
ſtifled me with kiſſes. 

Belin. O barbarous aſperſion ! 

Aram. No aſperſion, couſin, we are alone 
T can tell you more. | 

Belin. I deny it all. 

Aram. What before you hear it? 

Belin. My denial is premeditated like your malice 
Lard, couſin, you talk odly — Whatever the matter is, O 
my ſol, I'm afraid you'll follow evil courſes. 

Aram. Ha, ha, ha, this is pleaſant. | 

Belin. You may laugh, but 

Aram. Ha, ha, ha. | 

Belin. You think the malicious grinn becomes vou 
The devil take Bellmour Why do you tell me of him? 

Aram. Oh is it come out. now you are angry, 
I am ſure you love him. I tell no body elſe, couſin—1 
have not betray'd you yet. 5 

Belin. Prithee tell it all the world, tis falſe, 

Aram. Come then, kiſs and friends. 

Belin, in. Piſh. . 


Nay 
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24 rk OLD BATCHELOR, 
Aram. Prithee don't be ſo peeviſh. 
Belin. Prithee don't be ſo impertinent. Betty. 
Aram. Ha, ha, ha. | | 5 
Betty. Did your ladyſhip call, Madam? 
- Belin. Get my hoods and tippet, and bid the footman 
call a chair. | 
Aram. J hope you are not going out in dudgeon, couſin, 


SCENE IV. 


[To them] FooTMan. 
Adam, there are- 
Belin. Is there a chair? 
Foot. No, Madam, there are Mr. Bellmour and Mr, 


Vainlove to wait upon your ladyſhip. 
Aram. Are they below? 
Foot. No, Madam, they ſent before to kom if you 


were at home. 
Belin. The viſit's to you, couſin, I ſuppoſe I am at my 


liberty. 
Aram. Be ready to ſhew 'em up. 


Foot. 


SCENE V. 


[To them] BeTTY, with hoods and looking-glaſs. 
Can't tell, couſin, I believe we are equally concern'd; 
but if you continue your humour, it won't be very 

entertaining (I know ſhe'd fain be perſuaded to tay. 
[4/7 de. : 

Belin. I mall oblige you, in leaving you to the full and 

free enjoyment of that converſation you admire. ; 

Belin. Let me ſee ; hold the glaſs —. Lard I look 

wretchedly to-day ! | 
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Aram. Betty, why don't you help my couſin? 
[Putting on her hoods. 
Belin. Hold off your fiſts, and ſee that he gets a chair 
Stay, come 


he footman 


Here, take em all again, my mind's 


SCENE VL 


ARAMINTA, BELINDA. 


Zi Aram. CO, this I expected You won't oblige me then. 


couſin, and let me have all the company to my» 
ſelf? 
Belin. No; upon deliberation, I have too much charity 


| 2 to truſt you to yourſelf. The devil watches all opportu- 
if you 

ũkeav'n knows how far you may be tempted: I am tender 
at my 5 


nities; and in this favourable diſpoſition of your mind, 


of your reputation. 
Aram. I am oblig'd to you—But who's nn now, 


Z Belinda. 


Belin, Not I; witneſs my heart, I ſtay out of * aſ⸗- 
Aram. In my conſcience I believe vou. 


SCENE VII. 


[To them] VaiNLove, BELLMOUR, FoorxAx. 
Bell. 80, fortune be prais'd! to find you both dr 
ladies, i }. 
Aram. No miracle, I hope. 
Bell. Not o' your fide, Madam, I confeſs 


But my 


| Tyrant there and J, are two buckets that can never come 


together, 
C4 
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- Belin. Nor are ever like - Vet we often meet and claſh, 
Bell. How never like! marry Hymen forbid. But this 
it is to run ſo extravagantly in debt; I have laid out ſuch 
a world of love in your ſervice, that you think you can 
never be able to pay me all: ſo ſhun me for the owe: rea- 
ſon that you would a dun. | 
Belin. Ay, on my conſcience, and the moſt i impertinent 
and troubleſome of duns —a dun for money will be quiet, 
When he ſees his debtor has not wherewithall— But a dun 
for love is an eternal torment that never reſts— 
Bell. ? Till he has created love where there was none, 
and then gets it for his pains. For importunity in love, 
like importunity at court; firſt creates its own intereſt, 


and then purſues it for the favour. 
Aram, Favours that are got by impudence and. impor- 


tunity, are like diſcoveries from the rack, when the af 
flicted perſon, for his eaſe, ſometimes confeſſes ſecrets his 
heart knows nothing of. 

Vain. I ſhould rather think favours, ſo gain'd, to be due 
rewards to indefatigable devotion For as love is a dei- 
ty, he muſt be ſerv'd by prayer. 

Belin. O Gad, would you would all pray to Jove then, 
and let us alone. | 

Vain. You are the temples of love, and *tis through you, 
our deyotion muſt be convey'd. 7; 

Aram. Rather poor ſilly idols of your own making, 
which, upon the leaſt diſpleaſure you forſake, and ſet up Þ 
new Every man, now, changes his miſtreſs and his 
religion, as his humour yaries or his intereſt, 

Vain. O Madam . 

Aram. Nay come, I find we are growing ſerious, and 
then we are in great danger of being dull — If my mu- 
ſic- maſter be not gone, I'll entertain you with a new | 
long, which comes pretty near my own opinion of loye 
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5 like the devil, wrapt in flames 
© tence more, that begins with an I burn or an 1 beſeech 
= you, Madam. 
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and your ſex e there? is Mr. Gavot gone? 
| [ Calls. 

Foot. Only to the next don, 5 Madam; I'II call him. 


3 c E N E VIII. 


£ 


ARAMINTA, BELINDA, VAINLOVE, and BELLMOUR, 


Bei HY, you won't hear me with patience. 


Aram. What's the matter, couſin ? 
Bel. Nothing, Madam, only— : 
Berlin. Prithee hold thy an week he has ſo 


# peſter'd me with flames and ſtuff I think I ſhan't endure 
the ſight of a fire this twelvemonth. 


Bell. Yet all can't melt that cruel frozen heart. 
Belin. O Gad I hate your hideous fancy — —you ſaid 


heaven's ſake let jt be with variety; don't come always, 
I'll not hear a ſen- 


Bell. But tell me how you would be ador'd I am ve- 


z ry tractable. 


Belin. Then know, I would be ador'y 1 in ſilence. 

Bell, Humph, I thought ſo, that you might have all the 
talk to yourſelf— you had better let me ſpeak ; for if my 
thoughts fly to any pitch, I ſhall make villainous ſigns. 

Bel. What will you get by that? to make ſuch ſigns 
as I won't underſtand. : 

Bell. Ay, but if I'm tongue-ty'd, J muſt have all my 
actions free to Quicken your apprehenſion—and J- gad 
let me tell you, my moſt prevailing argument is 2 


in dumb . 


=_— ron OLD BATCHELOR, 


SCENE VI. 


Tv them] e 


Aram. O I am glad we ſhall have a ſong to divert the 
diſcourſe, Pray oblige us with the lat 


new ſong. 


SONG. 

I. 

Thus to a ripe, conſenting maid, 

Poor, old, repenting Delia ſaid, 

Would you long preſerve your lover ? 
Would you ſtill his goddeſs reign? 

Never let him all diſcover, 

Never let him much obtain. 


II. 
Men will admire, adore and die, 
While wiſhing at your feet they lye : 
But admitting their embraces, ; 
Wakes em from the golden dream; 
Not hingꝰs new beſides our faces, 
Every woman is the ſame, 


Aram. So, how d'ee like the ſong, gentlemen? 
iy Bell. O very well perform'd-—-but I don't much ad- 
1 mire the words. | 
Ai Aram. I expected it there's too much truth in em: 
If Mr. Gavot will walk with us in the garden, well“ 
have it once again——you may like it better at ſecond 
hearing. Yow'll bring my couſin, 1 
Bell. Faith Madam, I dare not ſpeak to hey, but III 
make ſigns, [ Addreſſes Belinda in dumb ſpeu. 
Belin, O foh, your dumb rhetorick is more ridiculous 7 
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THE OLD BATCHELOR: 9 
than your talking impertinence; as an ape is a much 


more troubleſome animal than a. parrot. 


Aram. Ay, couſin, and *tis a ſign the creatures mimick 


© nature well; for there are few men, but do more filly 
6 Wire, than they ſay. 


| 4 


Bell. Well, I find my apiſnneſs bas paid the ranſom 
or my ſpeech, and ſet it at liberty tho', I confeſs, 1 


5 could be well enough pleas*'d to drive on a love-bargain, 


188 
= 
My 


te Fo 


ch ad. : 


in 'em: 2 


n, we'll 


t ſecond 


but mf. = 


mb ſpeu. 
iculous| 


in that ſilent manner——'twould fave a man a world of 
lying and ſwearing at the years end. Beſides I have * 
| little experience, that brings to mind 


Kind looks aud aftions ( from ſucceſs) do prove, 


When wit and reaſon both have fail'd to move ; - 
Eva ſilence may be eloquent in love. 5 


End of the Second Afi. 
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as a court lord does his mercers bill, or a begging dedica 


30 E OLD BATCHELOR. 


1 II. SCENE I. 


SCENE, The 2s. > 


SILVIA and LUCY. 


SILVIA. 


ILL he not come then? | 

Lucy. Yes, yes, come, I warrant him, if you vil 

go in and be ready to receive him. 1 

Silv. Why did you not tell me?—Whom mean you? 
Lucy. Whom you ſhould mean, Heartwell. | 

Silv. Senſeleſs creature, I meant my Vainlove. | 

Lucy. You may as ſoon hope to recover your own ; 

maidenhead, as his love. Therefore e*en ſet your heat; 


at reſt, and in the name of Opportunity mind your ow 


buſineſs. Strike Heartwell home, before the bait's won 
off the hook. Age will come. He nibbled fairly yeſter 
day, and no doubt will be eager enough to-day, to ſwal 
low the temptation. | 
Silv. Well, ſince there's no remedy—yet tell me—fÞ 

I would know, though to the anguiſh of my ſoul ; how dil 
he refuſe ? tell me—how did he receive my letter, in an. 
ger or in ſcorn? Y 
Lucy. Neither; but what was ten times worſe, with 
damn'd, ſcniolety indifference. By this light I could have 
ſpit in his face Receive it! why he receiv'd it, as I 
would one of your lovers that ſhould come empty-handedi 


tion : he receiv'd * as if ': had been a letter from hit 
wife. | | : 

Sitv. What, did he not read it? 1 
Lucy. Hum'd it over, gave you his reſpects, and ſaid, 
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he would take time to peruſe it——but then he was in 
| haſte, 


Silv. Reſpects, and peruſe it ! he's gone, and Araminta 


bas bewitched him from me Oh how the name of 


n you? 


our o.] 
dur hezul doats on him, himſelf 
our ow 
t's won? ſtomach. 


y yeſte-W 
to ſwal-r 77 
inform myſelf of what paſt between em to-day, and a- 


TE bout it ſtreight—Hold, I'm miſtaken, or that's Heartwell, 
how dd who ſtands talking at the corner “tis he 
| in Madam, receive him pleaſantly, dreſs up your face in | 


© innocence and ſmiles; and diſſemble the very want of diſ- 


. wil = ſimulation 
z © g 


uld have“ 


r, in an. 


| it, as | 


-handed;Þ 
g dedica. ; 
from hi 


and ſaid 


rival fires my blood. I could curſe %em both; eternal 
jealouſy attend her love, and diſappointment meet his, 
Z Oh that I could revenge the torment he has caus'd ——— 
methinks I feel the woman ſtrong within , and ven- 
geance kindles in the room of love. 
you wil 


Lucy. Jhave that in my head may make miſchief, 
Silv. How, dear Lucy. 
Lacy. You know Araminta's diſſembled nnen has 


won, and keeps him hers 


Silv. Could we perſwade him, that ſhe loves another 
Lucy. No, you're out; could we perſuade him, that ſhe 
Contrive a kind letter as 
from her, *twould diſguſt his nicety, and take * his 


Silu. Impoſſible, twill never take. 
Lucy. Trouble not your head. Let me alone — will 


go get you 


You know what will take him. 

Silv. Tis as hard to counterfeit love, as it is to conceal 
it : but I'll do my weak endeayour, though I fear I have 
not art, 

Lucy. Hang art, Madam, and truſt to nature for diſſem- 
bling, 
| Man, was by nature woman's 3 made : 

We, never are but by ourſelves betray'd. 
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SCENE br 


HeazTwaLs, VAINLOVE and BrLzaouR 3 
Bell. H un hiſt, is not that Heart well going to Sil. 


Vain. He's — to himſelf, I think; prithee let's try 
if we can hear him. 

Heart. Why whither in the devil's name am I a going 
now? hum-—let'me think——Is not this Silvia's houſe 
the cave of that enchantreſs, and which conſequently ] 
ought to hun as I would infection? to enter here, is to 
put on the envenom'd ſhirt, to run into the embraces of a 
fever, and in ſome raving fit, be led to plunge myſelf in 
to that more conſuming fire, a woman's arms. Ha! well 
recollected, I will recover my reaſon, and _ r 

Bell. Now Venus forbid! 

Vain. Huſh ——— | = 

Heart. Well, why do you not move? feet do your of. 
fice——not one inch; no, foregad Pm caught— There 
ſtands my north, and thither my needle points Now 
could I curſe myſelf, yet cannot repent. O thou de- 
licious, damn'd, dear, deſtructive woman! s'death how the 
young fellows will hoot me! I ſhall be the jeſt of the 
town: nay in two days, I expect to be chronicled in ditty 
and ſung in woeful ballad, to the tune of the ſuperannu- 
ated maidens comfort, or the batchelor's fall; and upon 
the third, I ſhall be hang'd in effigie, paſted up for the 
exemplary ornament of neceſſary houſes, and coblers ſtalls 

Death, I can't think on't— I'll run into the dan- 
ger to loſe the apprehenſion. 


ving. 
g to Sil. 


let's try 


a going 
3 houſe 
vently] 
re, is to 
ices of a 
yſelf in 
a! well 


our of. 
- There 
— Now 
ou de- 
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Bell. 


tion. 


| 


| 


beyond woman 
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SCENE i. 


BELLMOUR, V AINLOVE, 
Po certain remedy, probatum 3 Ea, ha, 
ha, poor George, thou art i' th' right, thou 


| haſt ſold thyſelf to laughter; the ill-natur'd town will 
© find the jeſt juſt where thou haſt loſt it. Ha, ha, how a” 
ſtruggled, like an old lawyer between two fees. 


Vain. Or a young wench, detween pleaſure and reputa- 


Bell. Or as __ did ny. [hea half afraid you 


: ſnatch'd a kiſs from Araminta. 


Vain, She has made a quarrel 2 
Bell. Pauh, women are only angry at ſuch aroma) to 


have the pleaſure of forgiving em. 


Vain. And I love to have the pleaſure of making wy 


| peace I ſhould not eſteem a pardon if too eaſily won. 


Bell. Thou doſt not know what thou would'ſt be at; 


; whether thou would'ſ have her angry or pleav'd. could 
thou be content to marry Araminta ? 


Vain. Could you be content to go to heaven? 
Bell. Hum, not immediately, in my conſcience not hear- 


| tily? I'd do a little more good in my generation firſt, in 
order to deſerve it. | 


Vain. Nor I to marry Araminta till I merit her. 
Bell. But how the devil doſt thou expect to get her if 


| ſhe never yield ? 


Vain. That's true; but I would 
Bell. Marry her without her conſent ; thou'rt a riddle 
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SCENE IV. 


. [To them] SETTER. © 


* ty Setter what tidings? how goes the project? 
Setter. As all lewd projects do, = where the deyi! 
nn our endeavours with ſucceſs. | 

Bell. A good hearing, Setter. 

Vain. Well, I'll leave you with your engineer. 

Bell. And haſt thou provided neceſſaries? 

Setter. All, all Sir; the large ſanctified hat, and th: 
little preciſe band, with a ſwinging long ſpiritual cloak, 
to cover carnal knavery not forgetting the black 
patch, which tribulation Spintext wears, as I'm inform'd, 
upon one eye, as a penal mourning for the ogling offence: 
of his youth ; and ſome ſay, with. IS he firſt diſco: 
ver'd the frailty of his wife. | f 

Bell. Well, in this fanatic fathers habit, will 1 conſci | 
Laetitia. 8 

Setter. Rather prepare her for confeſſion Sin, by help 

ing her to ſin. | 

Bell. Be at your maſter's lodging in the evening, I ſhall 
uſe the robes. - 


SCENE v. 


SETTER alone. . 
I wonder to which of thefe tw 


Setter. I Shall Sir 
gentlemen I do moſt properly appertain——— 
the one uſes me as his attendant ; the other (being the ber 
ter acquainted with my parts) employs me as a pimp 
why that's much the more honourable employment b 
all means ] follow one as my maſter, t'other follow: 
me as his conduttor, 


THE OLD BATCHELOR, 
SCENE VI. 


[To him] Lucy. R 
r the hang- dog his man T had a 
power over him in the reign of my miſtreſs; 
but he is too true a Valet de Chambre not to affect his maſ- 
| ter's faults; and conſequently is revolted from his alle- 
| glance. 
| S:tter. Undoubtedly tis impoſſible to be a pimp and not 
| a manof parts. That is without being politic, diligent, 


ject? 
he devil 


and the 

al cloak, WW ſecret, wary, and ſo forth And to all this valiant as 
he black Hercules— That is, paſſively valiant, and actively obe- 
nform'd, WW dient. Ah! Setter, what a treaſure is here loſt for want 
offences: of being known. 

rſt diſco : Lucy. Here's ſome villany a- foot he's ſo thoughtful ; 


| may be I may diſcover ſomething in my mask Wor- 
I conſe thy Sir, a word with you. [Puts on her mask. 
e Setter. Why if I were known, I might come to be a 
by help · ¶ great man 
Lucy. Not to interrupt your meditation 
8, J ſhal Setter. And I ſhould not be the firſt that has . 
I his greatneſs by pimping. 

Lucy. Now poverty and the pox light upon thee, for a 

| contemplative pimp. 
Setter. Ha! what art, who thus maliciouſly haſt awa- 
ken'd me, from my dream of glory? ? ſpeak thou vile dif- 

turber 


thefe two 

in—— Lucy, Of thy moſt vile cogitations—thou poor, con- 

g the bet: ceited wretch, how wert thou valuing thyſelf, upon thy 

S 2 pin maſter's employment, For he's the head pimp to Mr. 

ment—b/BY gellmour. 

er follow Setter. Good words, damſel, or I 8 how doſt 
thou know my maſter or me? 


E 
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Lucy. Yes I know both maſter and man to be 
Setter. To be men perhaps ; nay faith like enough; 7 

often march in the rear of my maſter, and enter the 

| breaches which he has made. 
Lucy. Ay, the breach of faith, which be has begun; 
thou traitor to thy lawful princeſs. 
Setter. Why how now! prithee who art? lay by that 
worldly face and produce your natural vizor. 
Lucy. No ſirrah, I'll keep it on to abuſe thee, and leave 
thee without hopes of revenge. 
Setter. Oh! I begin to ſmoak ye: thou art ſome forſa. 
ken Abigail, we have dallied with heretofore-——and art 
come to tickle thy 8 with remembrance of ini. 
quity paſt. 
Lucy. No thou pitiful 8 of thy maſter's imperfec: 
tions; thou maukin made up of the ſhreds and PR 
of his ſuperfluous fopperies. 
Setter. Thou art thy miſtreſſes foul ſelf; compoſed of 
her ſullied iniquities and cloathing. 
Lucy. Hang thee—beggars curr—Thy maſter is but! 
mumper in love, lies canting at the gate; but ne ver dares 
preſume to enter the houſe. | 
Setter. Thou art the wicket to thy miſtreſſes gate, to 
be opened for all comers. * fine thou art the high road to 

thy miſtreſs. ö 
Lucy. Beaſt, filthy toad, I can hold no longer, look and 

F __[Unmaiks, 
Setter. How, Mrs. Lucy ! 
Lucy. I wonder thou haſt the impudence to look me in 

the face. 
Setter. Adsbud who's in fault, miſtreſs of mine? who 

flung the firſt ſtone? who undervalued my function? and 
who the devil could know you by inſtinct? ; | 

Lucy. You could know my office by inſtind, and be 


igh; I 
er the 


begun: 
by that 
d leave 
e forſa- 
and art 


e of ini⸗ 


nperfec- 
pairings 


poſed of 


is but 1 
ver dates 


gate, o 
h road to 


look and 


"UnmasK, 


ok me in 


ne? who 


into the humour. 
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bang, which you have ſlander'd moſt abominably. It 
vexes me not what you ſaid of my perſon; but that my 
innocent calling ſhould be expos'd and ſcandaliz'd—I can- 
not bear it. 

Setter. Nay faith Lucy I'm ſorry, I'll own myſelf to 
blame, though we were both in fault as to our offices. 


Come I'll make you any reparation. | 


Lucy. Swear. 
Setter, T do ſwear to the utmoſt of my power. 
Lucy. To be brief then; what is the reaſon your maſter 


did not appear to-day according to mn ſummons I brou ght 
him? 


Setter. To anſwer you as . has a cauſe to 


5 be tried in another court. 


Lucy. Come tell me in plain terms, how forward he is 


Vith Araminta. 


Setter. Too forward to be turn'd back-—Though he's 


a little in diſgrace at preſent about a kiſs which he forced. 
Jou and I can kiſs, Lucy, without all that. 


Lucy. Stand off. He's a precious jewel. 
Setter. And therefore you'd have him to ſet 1 in your la- 


| dy's locket. 


Lucy, Where is he now ? 
Setter, He'll be in the Piazza preſently. 
Lucy. Remember to-day's behaviour. Let me ſee you 


| with a penitent face. 


Setter. What no token of amity Lucy? you and I don't 
uſe to part with dry lips. 
Lucy. No, no, avaunt— I'll not be ſlabber'd and kiſs'd 


E now—— I'm not i'th' humour. 


Setter. I'Il not quit you ſo——T'll follow 5 put you 
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| SCENE VIL | 
Sir Josxrn WITTOLL, BLUFFE. 

Bluff. AT ſo out of your unwonted generoſity ——- 
Sir Fo. And good ., Back; I am 3 
natur'd and I can't help it. 

Bluff. You have given him a note upon F ondle wife for 

a hundred pound. 

Sir Fo.. Ay, ay, poor fellow, he yentur'd fair fort. 

Bluff. You have diſoblig'd me in it for I have occa- 
ſion for the money, and if you would look me in the face 
again and live, go, and force him to redeliver you the 


note - go and bring it me hither. T'll ſtay here for you, 
Sir 70. You may ſtay *till the day of judgment then, by 


the lord Harry. I know better things than to be run 
through the guts for a hundred pound Why I gave 
that hundred pound for being ſav'd, and d'ee think, an 
there were no danger, I'll be ſo ungrateful to take it from 
the gentleman again ? 

Bluff. Well, go to him from me Tell him, I fans he 
muſt refund——or Bilbo's the word, and ſlaughter will 
enſue——if he refuſe, tell him, but whiſper that tell 
him Pl pink his ſoul - but whiſper that ſoftly to him, 

Sir Jo. So ſoftly, that he ſhall never hear on't I war- 
rant you—why, what a devil's the matter, Bully, are you 
mad? or do you think I'm mad? agad for my part, I 
don't love to be the meſſenger of ill news; 'tis an ungrate- 

ſul office—So tell him yourſelf. 

Blef. By theſe hilts I believe he frightned | you into this : 
compoſition: I believe you gave it him out of fear, pure 
paultry fear—confeſs. | 

Sir Fo. No, no, hang't J was not afraid neither thoꝰ 
confeſs he did in a manner ſnap me up—yet I can't ſay 
that it was altogether out of fear, but partly to prevent 
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miſchief for he was a deviliſh choleric fellow: and if 
my choler had been up too, agad there would have been 
miſchief done, that*s flat. And yet 1 believe if you had 
been by, I would as ſoon have let him a%had a hundred of 
my teeth. Adſheart if he ſhould come juſt now when I'm 
angry, I'd tell him Mum. 


SCENE VIII. 


[To them] BELLMOUR, SHARPER, 


Bell. FFP Hou'rt a lucky rogue; there's your benefactor- 
| you ought to return him 1 now you have 
receiv'd the favour. 
Sharp. Sir Joſeph Tour note was ap and the 
money paid at fight: I'm come to return my thanks 
Sir Fo. They won't be accepted ſo readily as the "Oy 
Sir. 
Bell. I doubt the knight repents, Tom — He looks like 
the knight of the ſorrowful face. | 
Sharp. This is a double generoſity Do me a kindneſs 
and refuſe my thanks But I hope you are not offended 
that I offered em. 
Sir Fo. May be I am, Sir, may be I am not, Sir, may 
be I am both, Sir; what then? I hope I may be offended, 


without any offence to you, Sir. 


Sharp. Hey day! captain, what's the matter? you can 
tell. - 
Bluff. Mr. Sharper, the matter is n Joſeph has 


found out your trick, and does not care to be put upon; 


being a man of honour. 

Sharp. Trick, Sir? 

Sir Jo. Ay trick, Sir, and won't be put upon Sir, being | 
a man of honour, Sir, and ſo, Sir. 

Sharp. 2 Sir J oſeph, a word with ye——in con- 
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ſideration of ſome favours lately received; I would not 
have you draw yourſelf into a premunire, by truſting to 
that ſign of a man there That pot-gun charged with 
Wind. 

Sir Jo. O Lord, O Lord, captain, come Juſtify yourſelf 
—— Pl give him the lie if you'll ſtand to it. 

Sharp. Nay then I'l be beforehand with you, take that 
—— -Oafe. [ Cuffs him. 

Sir Jo. Captain will you ſee this? won't you pink his 
ſoul? 

Bluff. Huſht, *tis not fo convenient now- 


find a time. 
Sharp. What do ye mutter about a time, raſcal-——You 


_ were the incendiary —— There's to put you in mind of 
your time—A memorandum. [Kicks him. 

Bluff. Oh this is your time, Sir, you had beſt make uſe 
on't. | 

* I Gad and fo I will : there's again for you. 
[ Kicks him, 

Bluff. You are obliging, Sir, but this is too publick a 
place to thank you in: but in your car, you are to be 
ſeen again. 

Sharp. Ay, thou inimitable coward, and to be 65 5 
as for example. Kicks him. 

Bell. Ha, ha, ha, prithee come away, tis ſcandalous to 
kick this puppy unleſs a man were cold, and had no other 
way to get himſelf a heat. 


I ſhall 


SCENE IX. 


Sir JoSEPH, BLUFFE. 
Blef. VV. R Y well very fine— But 'tis no matter 
| Is not this fine, Sir Joſeph ? 
Sir Jo. Indifferent, agad in my opinion very indiffe- 
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kickt you to your face But a man can no more 
| help what's done behind his back, than what's ſaid 
| Come we'll think no more of what's paſt. 
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I'd rather go plain all my life, than wear ſuch 


tent 


| finery + 


Bluff. Death and hell to be affronted thus! I'll die be- 
[Draws. 
Sir Fo. O Lord, his anger was not raiſed before——nay, 


| dear captain, don't be in paſſion now he's gone— Put up, 
| put up, dear Back, *tis your Sir Joſeph begs, come let me 
| kiſs thee; ſo, ſo, put up, put up. | 


Bluff. By heav'n tis not to be put up. 

Sir 70. What, Bully? 

Bluff. The affront. 

Sir Fo. No agad no more 'tis, for that's put up already, 


i thy ſword I mean. 


Bluff. Well, Sir Joſeph, at your entreaty——But were 


I not you, my friend, abus'd, and cuff't, and kickt? 


Putting up his ſword, 
Sir 7. Ay, ay, ſo were you too; no matter, tis paſt. 
Bluff. By the immortal thunder of great guns, tis falſe 


| —he ſucks not vital air who dares affirm it to this face. 


[Looks big. 
Sir Fo. To that face I grant you captain — No, no, I 
Not to that face, by the lord Harry 
If you had put on your fighting face before, you had 
he durſt as ſoon have kiſt you, as 


Bluff. T'll call a council of war within to conſider of my 


revenge to come. 
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SCENE X. 
HEARTWELL, SILVIA. SILVI4's Apartment. 


SONG. 
As Amoret and Thyrſis lay 
Melting the hours in gentle play ; 
Joining faces, mingling kiſſes, 
And exchanging harmleſs bliſſes : 
He trembling cry'd, with eager haſte, 
O let me feed as well as taſte, 
Idie, if I'm not wholly bleſt. 


After the ſong, a dance of Anticks. 


| Silo. Indeed i it is vety fine could look upon 'em 
all day. 
Heart. Well has this prevail'd for me, and will you 
look upon me ?. 
Silv. If you could ſing and dance ſo, I ſhould love to 
look upon you too. 
Heart. Why 'twas I ſung and danc'd; I gave muſic to 
the voice, and life to their meaſures ——— Look you here 
Silvia, [Pulling out a purſe and chinking it.] here are ſongs and 
dances, poetry and muſic——— hark! how ſweetly one 
guinea rhymes to another——and how they dance to the 
muſic of their own chink. This buys all the t'other 
and this thou ſhalt have; this, and all that I am worth 
for the purchaſe of thy love Say, is it mine then, 
ha? ſpeak Syren—-Oons why do I look on her! yet! 
muſt—Speak dear angel, devil, ſaint, witch; do not rack 
me with ſuſpence, 


on dem 
ill you 
love to 


nuſic to 
ou here 
ngs and 
tly one 
to the 
the 
| worth 
ne then, 
77 yet] 
not rack 


by fora girl to dandle. 
noble paſſion, Luſt, ſhould ebb to this degree No reflux 


7 ling 
a naked truth, which I'm aſhamed to diſcover. 


| Tam pleaſed with you 
loving thee ſo well - yet I muſt own 
ed arrow, and will more eaſily be thruſt forward than 


| can I be well aſſur'd ? 
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Silv. Nay don't tare at me ſo Lou make me bluſh— 


I cannot look. 


Heart. Oh manhood, where art thou! what am I come 
to? a woman's toy ; at theſe years! death, a bearded ba- 
O dotage, dotage! that ever that - 


of vigorous blood: but milky love, ſupplies the empty 


channels; and prompts me to the ſoftneſs of a child—a 
meer infant and would ſuck. Can you love me Silvia ? 
1 


Sitv. T dare not \| oh till I believe you, and indeed 


| I'm afraid to believe you yet. 


Heart. Death, how her innocence torments and pleaſes : 
me! lying, child, is indeed the art of love; and men are 


generally maſters in it: but I'm ſo newly entred, you 
cannot diſtruſt me of any skill in the treacherous myſtery 
Now by my ſoul I cannot lye, though it were to 
| ſerve a friend or gain a miſtreſs. 


Sitv. Muſt you lye then, if you ſay you love me? 
Heart. No, no, dear ignorance, thou beauteous change- 
I tell thee I do love thee, and tell it for a truth, 


Silv. But love, they ſay, is a tender thing, that will | 


© ſmooth frowns, and make calm an angry face; will ſoften 
E a rugged temper, and make ill-humour'd people good: 
you look ready to fright one, and talk as if your * 
were not love, but anger. 


Heart. Tis both; for I am angry with my ſelf when 
And a pox upon me for 
'Tis a beard- 


drawn back. 
Sil. Indeed if I were well aſſur'd _ lov'd; but how 
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Heart. Take the ſymptoms -— and ask all the tyrants 
of thy ſex, if their fools are not known by this party co. 
loured livery I am melancholick, when thou art ablent; 
look like an aſs, when thou art preſent ; wake for thee, 
when I ſhould ſleep; and even dream of thee, when I am 
awake; ſigh much, drink little, cat leſs, court ſolitude, am 


grown very entertaining to myſelf, and (as I am inform- 


ed) very troubleſome to every body elſe. If this be not 

love, it is madneſs, and then it is pardonable——— Nay 

yet a more certain ſign than all this; I give thee my 
money. 

Silv. Ay, but that is no ſign ; for they ſay, gentlemen 
will give money to any naughty woman to come to bed 
to them— O Gemini, I hope you don't mean ſo—— 
for I won't be a whore. | 

Heart. The more is the pity. [ Aſide, 

Sitv. Nay, if you would marry me, you ſhould not come 
to bed to me you have ſuch a beard, and would ſo 
prickle one. But do you intend to marry me? 

Heart. That a fool ſhould ask ſuch a malicious queſtion! 
death, I ſhall be drawn in, before I know where I am 
However, I find I am pretty ſure of her conſent, if I am 
put to it. [4fide.] Marry you? no, no, I'll love you. 

Sity. Nay, but if you love me, you muſt marry me; 
what don't I know my father lov'd my mother, and was 
married to her ? . 

Heart. Ay, ay, in old days people married where they 
lov'd; but that faſhion is chang'd, child. 

Silv. Never tell me that, I know it is not chang'd by 
myſelf; for I love you, and would marry you. 

Heart. I'll have my beard ſhav'd, it ſhan't hurt thee, 
and we'll go to bed 

Silv. No, no, I'm not ſuch a fool neither but I can keep 
myſelf honeſt; Here, I won't keep any thing that”; 


2 
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tyrants your's, L hate you now, [Throws the purſe] and I'll never 
rty co. ſee you again, *cauſe you'd have me be naught. [ Going. 
abient; Heart. Damn her let her go, and a good riddance—Yet 
or thee, ¶ ſo much tenderneſs and beauty—and honeſty together is 
en I am WE: jewel Stay Silvia—But then to marry—Why every 
ude, am Wan plays the fool once in his life: but to marry is play. 
inform- ¶ ing the fool all one's life long. 
is be not Silv. What did you call me for? 

— Nay WW Heart. I'll give thee all I have: and thou ſhalt live with 
hee my me in every thing ſo like my wife, the world ſhall believe 
| lit: nay, thou ſhalt think ſo thyſelf ——only let me not 
ntlemen Whink fo. | 

to bed BF Silv. No, I'll die before I'll be your whore—as well as 

l0—— j love you. 
Heart. [Aſide.] A woman, and i ignorant, may be boneſt, 
when tis out of obſtinacy and contradiction But s death 


[ Aſide, 
ot come 


yould ſo wel then—if I can get out of ſight I may get the better 
_-- Wei myſelf. | = 

ueſtion: | Silo, Well—good buy. [Turns and weeps. 
I am BY Heart. Ha! nay come, we'll kiſs at parting [Kiſſes ber.] 


if I am 
e you. 
rry me; 
and was 


thee — There thou haſt don't. All "ey reſolves melted in 
that kiſs —one more. 

E Silv. But when? 

Heart. I'm impatient ?till it be done; I will not give 
myſelf liberty to think, leſt I ſhould cool—1 will about a 
: licence ſtraight in the evening expect me——One kiſs 
ng 'd / ore to confirm me mad; ſo. 


Silv. Ha, ha, ha, an old fox trap. 
irt thee, WP 


re they 


dan keep 
ag that's 


1 but a may be, and upon ſcurvy terms — Well, fare- 


By heav'n her kiſs is ſweeter than liberty will marry 
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SCENE XL. 


[To ber] Lucy. 
LESS me! you frighted' me, I thought he had beet 
come again, and had heard me. 

Lucy. Lord, Madam, I met your lover in as much haſt, 
as if he had been going for a midwife. 

Sitv. He's going for a parſon, girl, the fore-runner of 

mid wife, ſome nine months hence—Well, I find diſſen. 
bling to our ſex is as natural as ſwimming to a Negroe; wei 
may depend upon our skill to fave us at a plunge, tho 
till then we never make the experiment— But how hal 
thou ſucceeded ? : 
Lucy. As you would wiſh Since there is no n 
claiming Vainlove. I have found out a pique ſhe has tz 
ken at him; and have fram'd a letter that makes her ſu: 
for reconciliation firſt. I know that will do walk in ani 
I'll ſhew it you. Come Madam, you're like to have: 
happy time on't, both your love and anger ſatisſied! 
All that can charm our ſex conſpire to pleaſe you. 


That woman ſure enjoys a bleſſed night, 
Whom love and vengeance both, at once delight. 


End of the Third AF. 
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Fond. 1 Say, I will tarry at home. 
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ACT Iv. SCENE I. 
SCEN E, The Sireet. 
BELLMOUR in fanatick habit, SETTER, 


BELLMOUR, 


* pretty near the hour. [Looking on his 3 Well 


and how Setter hae, does * hypocriſy fit me 
hae? does it fit eaſy on me? 
Set. O moſt religiouſly well, Sir. 


Bell. I wonder why all our young fellows ſhould wy | 


in an opinion of Atheiſm; when they may be ſo much 
more conveniently lewd under the coverlet of religion. 

Set. $'bud, Sir, away quickly, there's Fondlewife juſt 
turn'd the corner, and's coming this way. 


| Bell. Gads fo, there he is, he muſt not ſee me. 


FoNDLEWIFE, BARNABY. 


pre 


Bar. But, Sir. 


Ford. Good lack! J profeſs the ſpirit of contradiction 
bath poſſeſt the lad—T fay I will tarry at home Varlet. 


Bar, I have done, Sir, then farewel 500 pound. 
Fond. Ha, how's that? ſtay, ſtay, did you leave word 
ſay you with his wife ? with Comfort herſelf. 

Bar. I did; and Comfort will ſend Tribulation hither 


as ſoon as ever he comes home I could have brought 


young Mr. Prig. to have kept my miſtreſs company in 


the mean time: but you ſay— 


Fond. How, how, ſay Varlet ! I ſay let him not come 


| 
| 
i 
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near my doors. I ſay he is a wanton young Levite, an 
pampereth himſelf up with dainties, that he may look 
lovely in the eyes of women— Sincerely I am afraid he 
hath already defiled the tabernacle of our ſiſter Comfort, 
while her good husband is deluded by his godly appearance 
EI ſay, that even luſt doth ſparkle in his eyes, and gloy 
upon his cheeks, and that I would as ſoon truſt my wife 
with a lord's high-fed chaplain. 
Bar. Sir, the hour draws nigh and nothing vil 
be done there till you come. | 
Fond. And nothing can be done here 'till I go—So thx 
I'll tarry, d'ce fee. 
Bar. And run the hazard to loſe your affair, Sir! 
Fond. Good lack, good lack profeſs it is a very ſuf, 
ficient vexation, for a man to have a handſome wife. 
Bar. Never, Sir, but when the man is an inſufficient 
husband. Tis then indeed, like the vanity of taking: 
fine houſe, and yet be 2 to let lodgings; to * pay 
the rent. 
Fond. J profeſs a very wii compariſon, Varlet. Go and 
bid my cocky come out to me, I will give her ſome. in- 
ſtructions, I will reaſon with her before I go. 
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SCENE III. 


FonNDLEWIFE alone. 


ND in the mean time, I will reaſon with myſelf —— 
Tell me Iſaac, why art thee jealous? why art ther 
diſtruſtful of the wife of thy boſom ?——Becaufſe ſhe is 
young and vigorous, and I am old and impotent—-Then 
why didſt thee marry, Iſaac ?—Becauſe ſhe was beautiful 
and tempting, and becauſe I was obſtinate and doating; 
ſo that my inclination was (and is ſtill) greater than my 
power And will not that which tempted thee, 
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alſo tempt others, who will tempt her, Iſaac ?-—T fear 
it much—But does not thy wife love thee, nay doat upon 
thee ?—Yes—Why then !-— Ay, but to fay truth, ſhe's 
fonder of me, than ſhe has reaſon to be; and in the way 
of trade, we ſtill ſuſpe& the ſmootheſt dealers of the 
And that ſhe has ſome deſigns deeper 
than thou canſt reach, th' haſt experimented, aue But 
mum. 


SCENE IV. 


FoxDLEwiFE, LAETITIA. 


Laet. 1 my deareſt jewel is not going to ave me 


are ye Nykin ? - 

Fond. Wife Have you throughly conſidered how de- 
teſtable, how heinous, and how crying a ſin, the fin of 
adultery is? have you weigh'd it I ſay? for it is a very 
weighty fin ; and although it may lie heavy upon thee, 


yet thy husband muſt alſo bear his part : for thy i iniquity 


will fall upon his head, 
Laet. Bleſs me, what means my dear! 
Fond. Aſide.] J profeſs ſhe has an alluring eye; T am 


doubtful, whether I ſhall truſt her, even with Tribulation 
| himſelf —Speak, I ſay, have you conſidered, what it is to 
| cuckold your husband? 


Laet. Aſide.] I'm amazed: ſure he has diſcovered no- 
thing Who has wrong'd me to my deareſt ? 1 hope my 
jewel does not think, that ever I had any ſuch thing in 
my head, or ever will have. 

Fond. No, no, I tell you I ſhall have it in my head 

Laet. Aſide.] I know not what to think. But I'm re- 


ſolv'd to find the meaning of it—Unkind dear! was it for 
this you ſent to call me? is it not affliftion enough that 


you are to leaye me, but you muſt ſtudy toencreaſe it by 
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- unjuſt ſuſpicions? [Crying] Well—well——you kuow 
my fondneſs, and you love to tyrannize——Go on cruel 


man, do, triumph over my poor heart, while it holds; 
which cannot be long, with this uſage of yours — But 
that's what you want Well Tou will have your end; 
ſoon—— You will — You will Yes it will break to 
oblige you. [ Srghy, 

Fond. Verily I fear I have carried the jeſt too far 
Nay, look you now if ſhe does not weep tis the 
ſondeſt fool Na y, cocky, cocky, nay, dear cocky, 
don't cry, I was but in jeſt, I was not ifeck. 

Laet. Aſide.] Oh then all's ſafe. I was terribly frigh- 
ted My affliftion is always your jeſt, barbarou 


man! Oh that I ſhould love to this degree! yet 


Fond. Nay, cocky... 

Lact. No, no, you are weary of me, that's it— that's 
all, you would get another wife—another fond fool, to 
break her heart——well, be as cruel as you can to me, 
Jl pray for you; and when I am dead with grief, may 


Fou have one that will love you as well as I have done: 


I ſhall be contented to lye at peace in my cold grave 
ſince it will pleaſe you. [Sighs, 
Foxd. Good lack, good lack, ſhe would melt a heart of 


oak Il profeſs I can hold no longer Nay 


dear cocky Ifeck you'll break my heart———Ifeck 
you will——See you have made me weep mad: | 
poor Nykin weep— Nay come kiſs, buſs poor Nykin—- 
and I won't leave thee I'll loſe all firſt. 

Laet. Aſide.] How! heav'n forbid ! that will be carry- 
ing the jeſt too far indeed. 

Fond. Won't you kiſs Nykin ? | 

Laet. Go naughty Nykin, you don't love me. 

Fond. Kiſs, kiſs, ifeck I do. | 


Laet. No you don't. [She kiſſes him, 1 
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Fond. What not love cocky! | 7 

Laet. No-—h. | rs: obs. 

Ford. I profeſs, I do love thee better than 500 pound— 
and ſo thou ſhalt ſay, for Pll leave it to ſtay with thee.” 

Laet. No you ſhan't negle& your buſineſs for me No 
indeed you ſant Nykin——If you don't 80, 1 think you 
been dealous of me ſtill. | 

Fond. He, he, he, wilt thou poor fool; ? 4 I will go, 
I won't be dealous——Poor cocky, kiſs Nykin, kiſs Ny- 
kin, ee, ee, ee Here will be the good man anon, to 
talk to cocky and teach her ROWE: a wife ought to behave 
herſelf, 

Laet. Aſide.] J hope to avs one that will ſhew me how 
a husband ought to behave himſelf ——I ſhall be glad to 
learn, to pleaſe my jewel. [Ki/5. 


Fond. That's my good dear Come Kiſs Nykin once 


more, and then get you in 80 — Get you in, get 
you in. By, by. 

Lact. By Nykin. 

Fond. By cocky. 

Lact. By Nykin. 

Fond, By cocky, by, by. 


SCENE v. 


VaINLOVE, SHARPER. 


Herp. OW! Araminta Joſt! 


Pain. To confirm what I have ſaid, read 


this [Gives a letter. 


Sharp. Reads) Sh hum And what then appear'd a 


fault, upon reflection, ſeems only an effect of a too powerful paſ- 
ien. I'm afraid JI give too great a proof of my own at this 
3 I am in diſorder for what I have written, But fern en 


kiſes lin 
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thing, I know not what, 3 me. T only beg a favonralle 


cenſure of this and your | Araminta, 
Sharp. Loſt! Pray heav'n thou haſt not loſt thy wits, 


Here, here, ſhe's thy own man, fign'd and ſeal'd too 


To her man a delicious mellon pure and conſenting 
ripe, and only waits thy cutting up She has been breed. 
ing love to thee all this while, and juſt now ſhe's deliver'd 
of it. 

Vain. Tis an untimely fruit, and ſhe has miſcarried of 
her love. 

Sharp. Never leave this damn'd, ill-natur'd whimſey, 
Frank ? thou . haſt a ſickly peeviſh appetite; only chew 
love and cannot digeſt it. 

Vain. Yes, when I feed myſelf But J hate to be 
cramm'd By heav'n there's not a woman, will give a 
man the pleaſure of a chaſe: my ſport is always balkt or 
cut ſhort—1 ſtumble over the game I would purſue 
*Tis dull and unnatural to have a hare run full in the 
hounds mouth; and would diſtaſte the keeneſt hunter 

I would have overtaken, not have met my game. 

Sharp. However I hope you don't mean to forſake it; 
that will be but a kind of a mungril cur's trick. Well, 
are you for the mall ? 

Vain. No, ſhe will be there this evening— Yes, I will 
go too — and ſhe ſhall fee her error in 

Sharp. In her choice I' gad But thou canſt not be ſo 
great a brute as to ſlight her. | 

Vain. I ſhould diſappoint her if I did not 
management I ſhould think ſhe expetts it. 


By her 


All naturally fy what does purſue : 
*Tis fit men ſhould be coy, when women Woes 


8 c E N E VI. 
A Room in Foxomnes's Houſe. 


| of SERVANT introducing BELLMOUR in fanatic- habit, with a 


patch upon one eye, and à book in bis hand. 


Serv. TFERE's a chair, sir, if you pleaſe to repoſe 


yourſelf. My miſtreſs is coming, Sir. 

Bell. Secure in my diſguiſe, I have out-fac'd ſuſpicion, 
and even dar'd diſcovery This cloak my ſanctity, 
and truſty Scarron's novels my prayer-book——Methinks 
I am the very picture of Montufar in the EE. 

Oh! ſhe comes. 


SCENE VII. 


BELLMOUR, LAETITIA. 
So breaks Aurora through the weil of night, 
Thus fly the clouds, divided by her light, 
4 evꝰ ry eye receives a rew-born fight. 
_ {Throwing off his cloak, patch, Ce. 
Lact. Tus ſtreuꝰ'd with bluſnes, lite 
Ah! nea v'n defend me! who's this? 
[Diſcoverirg tim, ſtarts. 


Bell. Your lover. 
Laer. Vainlove's friend! I know his face, and he has 


betray'd me to him. L[Aſide. 


Bell. You are ſurprized. Did you not expect a lover, 
Madam? thoſe eyes ſnone kindly on my firſt appearance, 
tho? now they are o er- caſt. 

Laet. T may well be ſurprized at your perſon and im- 
pudence; they are both new to me -You are not 
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what your firſt appearance promiſed : the piety of your 
habit was welcome, but not the hypocriſy. 

Bell. Rather the ee was welcome, but not the 
hypocrite. x 

| Laet. Who are you, Sir? you have miſtaken the houſe 

ſure. | 

Bell. T have directions in my pocket, which agree with 

every thing but your unkindneſs. DPalls out the letter. 

Lact. My letter! baſe Vainlove! then 'tis too late to 
diſſemble. [Afide.} de.] *Tis plain then you have miſtaken the 
perſon. Going. 

Bell. If we part ſo I'm miſtaken=—— Hold, hold, Ma- 
dam I confeſs I have run into an error—I beg your 
pardon a thouſand times —— What an eternal blockhead 
am I! can you forgive me the diſorder I have put you 
into But it is a miſtake which any body might have 
made. 

Lact. What can this mean! tis impoſſible he ſhould be 
miſtaken after all this- A handſome fellow if he had 
not ſurpriz'd me: methinks, now I look on him again, I 
would not have him miſtaken. [Afide.} We are all liable 
to miſtakes, Sir : If you own it to be ſo, there needs no 
farther apology. 


ny 


Bell. Nay faith, Aae tis a pleaſant one; and worth N 
your hearing. Expetting a friend, laſt night, at his lodg- 

_ ings, *till *twas late; my intimacy with him gave me the 5 
freedom of his bed: he not coming home all night, a let- 5 
ter was deli ver'd to me by a ſervant, in the morning: 4 
upon the peruſal I found the contents ſo charming, that I q 


could think of nothing all day, but putting 'em in prac- 
tice—till juſt now, (the firſt time I ever look'd upon the 
ſuperſcription) I am the moſt ſurpriz'd in the world to 
find it directed to Mr. Vainlove. Gad, Madam, I ask 


1. 
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you a million of pardons, and will make you any ſatiſ- 
faction. 

Laet. I am diſcover'd- And either Vainlove is not 
guilty, or he has handſomely excus'd him. [ Aſide. 
Bell. You appear concern'd, Madam. 

Laet. I hope you are a gentleman ;——and ſince you are 
privy to a weak woman's failing, won't turn it to the 
prejudice of her reputation. You look as if you had more 
honour —— 

Bell. And more love; or my face is a falſe witneſs, and 
deſerves to be pillory'd——No, by heav'n, I ſwear 

Lact. Nay, don't ſwear if you'd have me believe you; 
but promiſe —— 

Bell. Well, I promiſe—A promiſe is ſo cold Give 
me leave to ſwear—by thoſe eyes, thoſe killing eyes; by 
thoſe healing lips. Oh! preſs the ſoft charm cloſe to 
mine,—and ſeal 'em up for ever. 

Laet. Upon that condition. le kiſſes her. 

Bell. Eternity was in that moment — One more, upon 
any condition. | 

Lact. Nay now I never ſaw any thing ſo agree- 
ably impudent. [ Aſide.] Won't you cenſure me for this, 
now 2—but ?tis to buy your ſilence. * ;/5.] Oh, but what 
am I doing! 

Bell. Doing! no tongue can expreſs it not 43 own; 
nor any thing, but thy lips. I am faint with the exceſs 
of bliſs: Oh, for love-ſake, lead me any whither, 
where I may lye down; — quickly, for I'm afraid I 
ſhall have a fit. | 

Laet. Bleſs me! what fit? | 

Bell. Oh, a convulſion——T feel the ſymptoms, 

Laet. Does it hold you . I'm afraid to carry you 
into my chamber, 
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56 THE OLD BATCHELOR, 
Bell. Oh, no: let me lye down upon the bed 
the fit will be ſoon over. 


SCENE VIII. 
SCENE S. James's Park. 


ARAMINTA and BELIN DA meeting. 


Belin. ARD, my dear: I am glad I have met you 
I have been at the Exchange ſince, and am fo 
tir'd 
Aram. Why, what's the matter? 
Belin. Oh the moſt inhumane, barbarous hackney- coach! 
J am jolted to a jelly — Am I not horridly touz'd ? 


[Pulls out a pocket-glaſs, 


Aram. Your head's a little out of order. 
Belin. A little! O frightful! what a furious phyz I have! 
O moſt rueful! ha, ha, ha: O Gad, I hope no body will 
come this way, 'till I have put myſelf a little in repair 


Ah! my dear have ſeen ſuch unhe wn creatures ſince 


Ha, ha, ha, I can't for my ſoul help thinking that T look 
juſt like one of em —— Good dear, pin this, and PII tell 
you—Very wel}, —80, thank you my dear But 
as I was telling you— Piſh, this is the untoward'ſt 
lock So, as I was telling you How dye like 
me now? hideous, ha? frightful ſtill? or how? 

Aram, No, no; you're very well as can be. 

Belin. And ſo—But where did I leave off, my dear? I 
was telling you | 

Aram. You were about to tell me ſomething, child 
but you left off before you began. | 

Belin. Oh; a moſt comical ſight : a country ſquire, with 
the equipage of a wife and two daughters, came to Mrs, 
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snipwel's ſhop while I was there——But, oh Gad! two 
ſuch unlick'd cubs! 

Aram. I warrant, plump, c cherry-check'd country girls. 

Belin. Ay, O my conſcience, fat as barn-door fowl : 
but fo bedeck'd, you would have taken %em for Friezland 
hens, With their feathers growing the wrong way 
O ſuch out-landiſh creatures! ſuch Tramontanae, and fo. 
reigners to the faſhion, or any thing in practice! I had 
not patience to behold- I undertook the modelling of 
one of their fronts, the more modern ſtructureo - 

Aram. Bleſs me, couſin ; why would you affront any 
body ſo ? they might be gentlewomen of a very good fa- 
mily—— _ 

Bei in. Of a very ancient one, I dare bun by their dreſs 
affront! pſhaw, how you're miſtaken! the poor 
creature, I warrant, was as full of curtſies, as if I had been 
her godmothier : the truth on't is, I did endeayour to make 
her look like a Chriſtian—and ſhe was ſenſible of it; for 


| ſhe thanked me, and gave me two apples, piping hot, out 


of her under-petticoat pocket—Ha, ha, ha: and tother 
did ſo ſtare and gape I fanſied her like the front of her 
father's hall; her eyes were the two jut- windows, and 


her mouth the great door, moſt hoſpitably kept open, for- 


the entertainment of travelling flies. 

Aram. So then; you have been diverted. What did 
they buy ? 

Belin. Why, the father bought a powder-horn, and an 
almanack, and a comb-caſe ; the mother, a great fruz- 
towr, and a fat amber-necklace; the daughters only tore 


| two pair of Kid-leather gloves, with trying *em on—— 
Oh Gad, here comes the fool that din'd at my lady Free- 
| love's t'other day. 
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58 THE OLD BATCHELOR, 
SCENE IX. 
[To them] Sir JosEPH and BLUFFE. 
Alam. AY be he may not know us again. 


Belin. We'll put on our masks to ſecure 


his ignorance. [They put on their masks. 

Sir Fo. Nay, Gad, Pl pick up; Pm reſolv'd to make 
a night on't—T'l! go to alderman Fondlewife by and by, 
and get 50 pieces more from him. Adſlidikins, Bully, 
we'll wallow in wine and women. Why, this {ame Ma- 
dera-wine has made me as light as a graſhopper-——Hift, 
biſt, Bully, doſt thou fee thoſe tearers ? ¶ Sings.] Look you 
what here is — Look you what here is -———T@l—ldll 
——dera—toll—loll—A Gad, Yother glaſs of Madera, and 
I durſt have attack'd *em in my own proper perſon, with. 
cout your help. | 

Bluff. Come on then, knight But d'ye know what 
to ſay to em? 

Sir 70. Say: pooh, pox, I've enough to ſay 
fear it that is, if I can but think on't: truth is, I have 
but a treacherous memory. | 

Belin. O frightful! couſin, what ſhall we do? theſe 
things come towards us. 


Aram. No matter I ſee Vainlove coming this way— 


and, to confeſs my failing, I am willing to give him an 
opportunity of making his peace - with me -and to 
rid me of theſe coxcombs, when I ſeem oppreſt with ” em, 
will be a fair one. 

Bluff. Ladies, by theſe hilts you are well met. 

Aram. We are afraid not. 

Bluff. What ſays my pretty little knapſack carrier. 

| [To Belinda. 

Belin. O monſtrous filthy fellow! good flovenly cap- 

rain Huffe, Bluffe, (what js your hideous name?) be gone: 


never 
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59 
you ſtink of brandy and tobgcE0s; moſt ſoldier-hke. Foh. 


[Spits. 

Sir Jo. Now I am flap-daſh down in the mouth, and 
have not one word to ſay! [Afide. 
Aram. 1 hope my fool has not . A to 
be troubleſome. de : [ Aſide, 


Sir Fo. Hem! Pray, Madam, which _—_ the wind? 


Aram. A pithy queſtion — Have you ſent your wits 


for a venture, Sir, that you enquire? 
Sir Jo. Nay, now I'm in I can prattle like a 


mag pye. | oF [ Aſide. 
e : 
{To them] SHARPER and VAINLOVE at * ome diſtance. 


Bein. EAR Araminta, I'm tir'd. 
Aram. Tis but pulling off our marks, and 


obliging Vainlove to know us. I'll be rid of my fool by 


fair means Well, Sir Joſeph, you ſhall ſee my 


face—But, be gone immediately ] ſee one that will be 


jealous, to find me in diſcourſe with you—Be diſcreet— 

No reply; but away. | 
Sir Jo. The great fortune, that dined at my lady Free- 
love's ! Sir Joſeph, thou art a made man. Agad, I'm in 
love up to the ears. But I'Il be diſcreet, and huſht. ¶ Aſide. 

Bluff. Nay, by the world, I'll ſee your face. 

Belin. You ſhall, - [Unmasks, 
Sharp. Ladies, your humble ſervant We were afraid, 
you would not have given us leave to know you. 

Aram. We thought to have been private—But we find 
fools have the ſame advantage over a face in a mask, that 
a coward has, while the ſword is in the ſcabbard——$9 
were forced to draw in our own defence. 

Bluff. My blood riſes at that fellow: I can't ſtay where 
he is; and I muſt not draw in the Park, [To Sir Joſeph, 


— 
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Sir Jo. I wiſh I durſt ſtay to let her know my lodging 


SCENE XI. 


ARAMINTA, BELINDA, VAINLOVE, SHARPER. 


Sharp. ff gown is in true beauty, as in courage, ſome- 
what, which narrow ſouls cannot dare to 
admire And ſee the owls are fled, as at the break of 
day. | 
| Bao Very courtly—I believe, Mr. Vainlove has not 
rubb'd his eyes, ſince break of day neither, he looks as if 
he durſt not approach—Nay, come couſin, be friends with 
him ſwear he looks ſo very ſimply, ha, ha, ha,. 
Well, a lover in the ſtate of ſeparation from his miſtreſs, 
is like a body without a ſoul. Mr. Vainlove, ſhall I be 
bound for your good behaviour for the future? 

Vain. Now muſt I pretend ignorance equal to her's, of 
| what ſhe knows as well as I. [A/ide.] Men are apt to of- 
fend tis true) where they find moſt goodneſs to forgive 
But, Madam, I hope I ſhall prove of a temper, not 
to abuſe mercy, by committing new offences. 

Aram, $0 cold! [Afide. 

Belin. I have broke the ice for you, Mr. Vainlove, and 
ſo I leave you. Come, Mr. Sharper, you andjI will take 
a turn, and laugh at the vulgar Both the great vulgar 
and the ſmall— Oh Gad! I have a great paſſion for Cow- 
ley— Don't you admire him? | 

Sharp. Oh Madam! he was our Engliſh Horace. 

Belin. Ah ſo fine! ſo extreamly fine! ſo every thing i in 
the world that I like Oh Lord, walk this way ſee a 
couple 111 give you their hiſtory, 


Vain. 
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SCENE XII. 


ARAMINTA, VAINLOVE. 


Vain. Find, Madam, the formality of the law ouſt 1 be 
obſery'd, tho? the penalty of it be diſpens'd with; 
and an offender muſt plead to his arraignment, though he 
has his 'pardon in his pocket. 

Aram. I'm amaz'd! this inſolence exceeds tYother j—— 
whoever has encourag'd you to this aſurance———pre- 
ſuming upon the eaſineſs of my temper, has much deceiv'd 
you, and ſo you ſhall find. 

Vain. Heyday! which way now? here's fine doubling. 

[ Aſide. 

Aram. Baſe man! was it not enough to affront me with 
your ſawcy paſſion ? 

Vain. You have given that paſſion a much kinder epi- 
thet than ſawcy, in another place. 

Aram. Another place! ſome villainous deſign to blaſt 
my honour But tho? thou hadſt all the treachery and 
malice of thy ſex, thou canſt not lay a blemiſh on my 
fame No, I have not err'd in one favourable thought 
of mankind How time might have deceiv'd me in 
you, I know not; my opinion was but young, and your 
early baſeneſs has prevented its growing to a wrong be- 
belief. Unworthy, and ungrateful ! be gone, and ne- 
yer ſee me more. 

Vain. Did I dream? or do I dream? mal I believe my 
eyes, or ears? the viſion is here {till Tour paſſion, 
Madam, will admit of no farther reaſoning ——But here's 
a ſilent witneſs of your acquaintance. | 

[Takes out the leiter, and offers it: 
She ſratches it, and throws it away. 
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Aram. There's poiſon in every thing you touch 
Bliſters will follow- 

Vain. That tongue, which FRI what the hands haye 
done. 

* Aram. Still myſtically, ſenſeleſs and ge, nk, find 
I muſt leave the place: 

Vain. No, Madam, I'm gone She W TY name' 
to it, which ſhe will be unwilling to RY to the cen- 
ſure of the firſt finder. 

Aram. Woman's obſtinacy made me blind, to what 
woman's curioſity now tempts me to ſee. 

[Takes up the letter, 


SCENE XIII. 


BELINDA, SHARPER. 
AY, we have ſpared no body, I ſwear. Mr, 
Sharper, you're a pure man; where did you 

get this excellent talent of railing? 

Sharp. Faith, Madam, the talent was born with me:— 
I confeſs, I have taken care to improve it; to qualify me 
for the ſociety of ladies. 

Belin. Nay, ſure railin g is the beſt qualification in a wo- 
man's man, | 


Beli. 


SCENE XIV. 


. [To them] FoorMAN. 
Sharp. PHE ſecond beſt, —indeed I think. 
Belin. How now, Pace? where's my couſin? 
Foct. She's not very well, Madam, and has ſent to know, 
if your ladyſhip would have the coach come again for you? 
Belin. O Lord, no, I'll go along with her. Come, Mr, 
Sharper, | 


Fond. 


counts 


1 


55 + 19923 SCENE” xv. 
c SCE N E A n in F mr din 


Sd L Sine 8 his cloak, bat, Kc. hing boſe 
about the chamber. 


Bel. ERF's no body, nor no noiſe “ twas no- 


5 thing but your fears. 
Laet. I durſt have ſworn, I had heard my nods 
voice I ſwear, I was heartily frightned—Feel how 
my heart beats, 
Bell. "FW: an alarm to love-—Come in again, and. let 
US—— 
Fond, Without, Cocky, Cocky, where are you a 
I'm come home. 
Laet. Ah! there he is, Make haſte, 1 up your 
„ WF things. 4 
Fond. Cocky, Cocky, open the door. 
Bell. Pox choak him, would his horns were in | his 
throat, My patch, my patch. 
[Looking about, ant gathering up his things. 
Laet. My jewel, art thou there? no matter for your 
patch You s'an't tum in, Nykin— Run into my cham. 
ber, quickly, quickly. You s'an't tum in. 
Fond. Na y, prithee, dear, iſeck I'm in haſte, 
Laet. Then I'Il let you in. [Opens the door. 


SCENE XVI. 


LARTTrIA, FoNDLEWIFE, Sir JOSEPH. 
2 Fond. 133 dear] met the maſter of the ſhip by the 


way - And I muſt have my papers of ac- 
counts out of your cabinet. 
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* Laet. Oh, I'm undone! [Aſide. 
Sir Jo. Pray, firſt let me have 50 L good alderman, for 
I'm in haſte. 
Fond. A hundred has already been paid, by your order, 
Fifty ? I have the ſum ready in gold, in my cloſet. 


. SCENE XVIL 


LAETITIA, Sir JOSEPH. 
Sir Jo. ACE tis a curious, fine, pretty rogue; III 
ſpeak to hex—— Pray, 3 what news 
dye hear? 
Laet. Sir, I ſeldom ſtir abroad. 
[Walks about in di ſorder. 
Sir Jo. 1 wonder at that, Madam, for tis moſt curious 
fine weather. 
Laet. Methinks thas been very ill weather, 
Sir Fo. As you ſay, Madam, tis pretty bad weather, 
and has been ſo a moo! while, 


| SCENE KEVIN. 


[To them] FonDLEwIFE. 


ERE are fifty pieces in this purſe, Sir Joſeph 
If you will tarry a moment, till J fetch 
my papers, Pl] wait upon you down ſtairs. 

Laet. Ruin'd, paſt redemption! what ſhall I do—ha! 
this fool may be of uſe. ( Aſide.) [As Fondlewife is going 
into the chamber, ſhe rums to Sir Foſeph, almoſt puſhes him down, 
and cries out.) Stand off, rude ruffian. Help me, my dear 
— O bleſs me! why will you leave me alone with ſuch 
2 {atyr. 

Fund. Bleſs us! what's the matter? what'sthe matter? 

Lact. Your back was no ſooner turn'd ; but like a lion, 


Fond. 
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be came open-mouth*d upon me, and would ous vi 


ſhed a kiſs from me by main force. | 

Sir Jo. O Lord! Oh terrible! ha, ha, is: is + your wiſc 
mad, alderman ? | 

Lact. Oh! I'm ſick with the fright ; work you take 
him out of my ſight? _ 

Fond. Oh traitor! I'm aſtoniſhed, Oh bloody-minded 
traitor ! 


Sir Jo. Hey-day ! ! traitor yourſelf 


By the Lord 


Harry, I was in moſt Gtngas oy being raviſh'd i you go 


to that. 

Fond. Oh, hone the blatant wretch 8 out of 
my houſe, thou ſon of the whore of Babylon; off: ſpring 
of Bell and the Dragon———Bteſs us! raviſh my wife! 
my Dinah! Oh Shechemite ! Be gone I ſay. 

Sir Jo. Why, the devils in the people, I think, 


SCENE XIX. 


LArrrria, FONDLEWIFE. 


Laet. FMH! won't you follow, and ſee him out of 
doors, my dear. 

Fond. T'll ſhut this door, to ſecure him from coming 
back Give me the key of your cabinet, Cocky——— 
Raviſh my wife before my face! I warrant he's a Papiſt in 
his heart, at leaſt, if not a French-man. 

Lact, What can I do now! (Aſide.) Oh! my dear, I 
have been in ſuch a fright, that I forgot to tell you, poor 
Mr. Zpintext has a ſad fit of the cholic, and is forced to 
lye down upon our bed You'll diſturb him; I can 


tread ſoftlier. | 
Fond. Alack poor man—no, no -o don't know the 
papers—-I won't diſturb him; give me the key. 


{She gives him the key, goes to the chamber deer, and ſpeaks 


aloud. 
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TLaet. Tis no body but Mr. Fondlewife, Mr. Spintext, 
Iye till on your ſtomach, Ving on ”"—_ Romach will — 
Jou of the cholic. | 

Fei. 2 5 ay, lie ſtill, lie gill; don't jet me diſturb you. 


SCENE XX. 


LAETTTIA . 


Laet. \URE, when he does not ſee his face, he won't 
diſcover him. Dear Fortune, help me but this 

once, 0 I'll never run in thy vt again——But this 

TI is the devil. | 1 AR} 


SCENE I. 


ict? 88 returns with papers. 

OOD lack! good lack !—-—T profeſs, the poor 

man is in great torment, he lies as flat 
Dear, you ſhould heat a trencher, or a napxin 
Where's Deborah ? let her clap ſome warm thing to his 
ſtomach, or chafe it with a warm hand, rather than fail, 
What Book's this? [Sees the book that Beilmour forgot. 

Laet. Mr. Spintext's prayer-book, dear Pray heav'n 
it be a prayer- book. | [Afide. 

Fond. Good man! I warrant he dropped it on purpoſe, 
that you might take it up, and read ſome of the pious 
ejaculations [Taking up the book.] O bleſs me! O monſtrous! 
a prayer-book ? ay, this is the deyil's Pater-noſter. Hold, 
let meſee; The Innocent adultery. 

Let. Misfortune ! now all's ruin'd again. [Afide. 

Bell. [Peeping] Damn'd chance! if I bad gone a whor- 
ing with the Practice of 8 in my pocket, J had never 
been diſcover'd. 


Fond. Adultery, and innocent! O Lord: here's doc- 


trine! ay, here's — 


. 


't 


Laet. Dear husband, I'm amaz d: ſure it is a good 


| book, and only tends to the ſpeculation of ſin. 
Fond. Speculation! no, no; ſomething went farther” 


than ſpeculation when I was not to be let in Where i is 
this apocryphal elder? Pll ferret him. 
Laet. I'm ſo nee J can't think of a lie. 1 de, 


SCENE An. 


LAxrrria, and FONDLEWIFE baling out BELLMOUR, 
Fond. F YOME out here, thou Ananias incarnate—— 
| Who, how now! Who have we here? 
Lact. Ha! | [Shricks, as ſurpriz'd. 
Fond. Oh, thou ſalacious woman ! am I then brutified? 
ay, I feel it here; I ſprout, I bud, I bloſſom, T am ripe- 
horn-mad. But who in the devil's name are you? mer- 
cy on me for ſwearing, But 
Lact. Oh, Goodneſs keep us! who's this? who are you? 


what ate you? 


Bell. Soh. | 

Laet. In the name of the——O! good, my dear, don't 
come near it, I'm afraid tis the devil; indeed it has hoofs, 
dear. 

Fond. Indeed, and I have horns, dear. The devil, no, 
I am afraid, 'tis the fleſh, thou harlot. Dear, with the 


| pox. Come Syren, ſpeak, confeſs, who is this reverend, 


brawny paſtor ? 

Laet. Indeed, and indeed now my dear * 
I never ſaw this wicked man before. 

Fond. Oh, it is a man then, it ſeems. 

Lact. Rather, ſure it is a wolf in the cloathing of a 
ſheep. 

Fond. Thou art a devil in his proper cloathing, wo- 
man's fleſh, What, you know nothing of him, but his. 
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fleece here !—You don't love mutton?— you Magdalen 

unconyerted. li 
Bell. Well, now, I know my ne is, very | 

honourably to excuſe her, and very impudently to accuſe 

my ſelf. | [Afide, Ze 
Lact. Why then, I wiſh I may never enter into the 1. 

heav'n of your embraces again, my dear, if ever I ſaw 


ca 
his face before. be 
Fond. O Lord! O ſtrange! I am in admiration of your 
impudence. Look at him a little better ; he is more mo- Br 
deſt, I Warrant you, than to deny it. Come, were you hi! 
two never face to face before ? ſpeak. 
Bell. Since all artifice is vain— And I think myſelf 70 
obliged to ſpeak the truth in juſtice to Four wife No. for 
Fond. Humph. | ſh: 
Laet. No, indeed dear. 5 8 the 
Fond. Nay I find you are both in a ſtory ; that I muſt des 
confeſs. But, what -not to be cured of the cho- ene 
lic? don't you know your patient, Mrs. Quack? Oh lye * 
upon your ſtomach; lying upon your ſtomach will cure ; 
you of the cholic. Ah! anſwer me, Jezabel ? PI 
Laet. Let the wicked man anſwer for himſelf; does he F 
think that I have nothing to do but excuſe him; tis e- a 
nough, if I can clear my own innocence to my own dear. g 
Bell. By my troth, and ſo ' tis I have been a __ im. 
too backward, that's the truth on't. por 
Fond. Come, Sir, Who are you, in the firſt Place ? ? nal 7 
what are you? of 
Bell. A whore-maſter. hy 
Fond. Very conciſe. tex! 
Laet. O beaſtly, impudent creature. trap 


"ond. Well Sir, and what came you hither for? | 
Bell. To Ire with your wife. Hs 
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Fond. Good again —A _ INS this, and I be- 


lieve ſpeaks truth, 


Laet. Oh, inſupportable prides! 


Fond. Well, Sir, —Pray be cover d and you have 
- — Heh! you have finiſh'd the matter, heh? and I am, as 
I ſhould be, a ſort of a civil perquiſite to a whore-maſter, 
call'd a Cackold, heh. Is it not ſo? come, I'm inclining to 
believe every word you ſay. 

Bell. Why, faith I muſt confeſs, ſo I deſign'd you 
But, you were a little unlucky in coming ſo ſoon, and 
hindred the making of your own fortune. 

Fond. Humph. Nay, if you mince the matter once, and 
go back of your word; you are not the perſon I took you 
for. Come, come, go on boldly—What, don't be a- 
ſnam'd of your profeflion— Confeſs, confeſs, I ſhall love 
thee the better fort ſhall, ifeck—-What, doſt think I 
don't know how to behave myſelf in the employment of a 
cuckold, and have been three years apprentice to matri- 
mony? come, come, plain-dealing is a jewel. 

Bell. Well, fince I ſee thou art a good honeſt fellow, 


I'll confeſs the whole matter to thee. 


Fond. Oh, Tam a very honeſt fellow—— You never ay 
with an honefter man's wife in your liſe. | 

Laet. How my heart akes ! all my comfort lies in his 
impudence, and heaven be prais'd, he has a conſiderable 
portion. | [Afide. 

Bell. In ſhort then, I was inform'd of the 2 | 
of your abſence, by my ſpy, (for faith, honeſt Iſaac, I 
have a long time deſign'd thee this favour ) I knew Spin- 
text was to come by your direction But J laid a 
trap for him, and procured his habit ; in which, I paſs'd 
upon your ſervants, and was conducted hither. I pre- 
tended a fit of the cholic, to excuſe my lying down upon 
your bed; hoping that when ſhe heard of it, her good 


F 2 


31 
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nature would bring her to adminiſter remedies for my dif. 
temper. 
But like an uncivil perſon, you knock'd at the door, be- 
fore your: Wife was come to me. 

Fond. Ha! this is apocryphal ; I may chuſe whether I 
will believe it or no. 


Bell. That you may, faith, and I hope you won't be- 


lieve a word on't—-But I can't help telling the truth, for 
my life. 

Fond. How! wou'd not you have me believe you, ſay 
vou? 

Bell. No; for then you muſt of conſequence part with 
your wife, and there will be ſome hopes of having her 


upon the public; then the encouragement of a {ſeparate 


maintenance | 
Fond. No, no; for that matter, when ſhe and I 

part, ſhe'll carry her ſeparate maintenance about her. 
Lact. Ah, cruel dear, how can you be fo barbarous ? 

you'll break my heart, if you talk of parting. (Cries. 


Fond. Ah, diſſembling vermin ! 

Bell. How can'ſt thou be ſo cruel, Tfaac ? thou haſt the 
heart of a mountain-tyger. By the faith of a ſincere ſin- 
ner, ſhe's innocent for me. Go to him, Madam, fling 
your ſnowy arms about his ſtubborn neck; bath his re- 
lentleſs face in your falt trickling tears. — 

( She goes and hangs upon his neck, and kiſſes him. Bellmour 
kiſſes her hard behind Fondlewife's back. 
So, a few ſoft words, and a kiſs, and the good man melts. 
See how kind nature works, and boils-over in him. 

Laet. Indeed, my dear, I was but juſt come down ſtairs, 

when you knock'd at the door; and the maid told me Mr. 

Spintext was ill of the cholic, upon our bed. And won't 
you ſpeak to me, cruel Ba on indeed, [I'll die, if you 
don't, 


You know what might have follow!d. ——' 
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Fond. Ah! No, no, I cannot ſpeak, my heart's ſo full 
I haye been a tender husband, a tender yoke-ſel- 
low; you know I have——But thou haſt been a faith- 
| leſs Dalilah, and the Philiſtines Heh! art thou 


not vile and unclean, heh? ſpeak? [Weeping 
Laet. No h. [ Sighing. 
Fond. Oh, that I could believe thee ! 
Lact. Oh, my heart will bre. [Seeming to faint. 


Fond. Heh, how! no, ſtay, ſtay, I will believe thee, I 
will. Pray bend her forward, Sir, 

Laet. Oh! Oh! where is my dear? 

Fond. Here, here; Ido believe thee.——— I won't be- 
lieve my own eyes. 

Bell. For my part, I am fo charm'd with the love of 
your turtle to you, that I'll go and ſollicit matrimony 
with all my might and main. 

Fond. Well, well, Sir; as long as I believe it, tis well 
enough. No thanks to you, Sir, for her virtue. ——But, 
Pll ſhow you the way out of my houſe, if you pleaſe, 
Come, my dear. Nay, I will believe thee, I do, i'feck. 

Bell. See the great bleſſing of an eaſy faith; opinion 
cannot err. 


No hushand, by his wife, can be deceivꝰd; 
She ſtill is virtuous, if ſhe's ſo believ'd, 


End of the Fourth Act. 
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ACT v. SCENE 1. 
SCENE, The Street. 

BELLMOUR in fanatich habit, SETTER, HzARTWELL, Lvcy, 


BELLMOUR. 
ETTER! well encounter'd. 

Sett. Joy of your return, Sir. Have you made a 
good voyage? or have you brought your own lading 
back | 
Bell. No, I have brought nothing but ballaſt bac 

made a delicious voyage, Setter ; and might have rode at 
anchor in the port till this 2258 but the enemy ſurpriz'd 
us would unrig. 


Sett. J attend you, Sir. 
Bell. Ha! is not that Heartwell at Sylvia's 4 be 


gone quickly, I'll follow you: I would not be known. 
Pox take em, they ſtand juſt in my way. 


SCENE IL 


Ber.tMouR, HEARTWELL, Lucy. 
Heart. I m impatient till it be done. c 
Lucy. That may be, without troubling your- 
ſelf to go again for your brother's chaplain. Don't you 
ſee that ſtalking form of godlineſs? 


Heart. O ay; he's a fanatick. 
Lucy. An executioner qualiſied to do your buſineſs. He 


has been lawfully ordain'd. 
Heart. Vl pay him well, if you'll break the x matter to 


bim. 


' TH 
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Lucy, I warrant you Do you go and prepare 
your bride. | | 


SCENE III. 


BELLMOUR, LUCY. 


Bell. Hur, fits the wind there? what a lucky 
| rogue am I! Oh, what ſport will be here, if I 
can perſuade this wench to ſecreſy ? 

Lucy. Sir: Reverend Sir. | 

Bell. Madam. [Diſcovers himſelf. 

Lucy. Now, goodneſs have mercy upon me! Mr. Bell- 
mour! is it you? | 
Bell. Even I. What doſt think? 

Lucy. Think! that I ſhould not believe my on and 
that you are not what you ſeem to be. | 

Bell. True. But to convince thee who I am, thou 
know'ſt my old token. [Kiſſes her. 

Lucy. Nay, Mr. Bellmour: O Lard! I believe you are 
a parſon in good earneſt, you kiſs ſo deyoutly. 

Bell. Well, your buſineſs with me, Lucy ? 

Lucy. T had none, but through miſtake. 

Bell. Which miſtake you muſt go thorough with, Lucy, 
Come, I know the intrigue between Heartwell and 
your miſtreſs! and you miſtook me for Tribulation Spin- 
text, to marry em Ha? are not matters in this poſture? 
—Confeſs:—Come, Pl! be faithful; I will faith. 


What, diffide in me, Lucy? 
Lucy. Alas-a-day! you and Mr. Vainlove, between 


you, have ruin'd my poor miſtreſs: you have made a 
gap in her reputation; and can you blame her if ſhe make 
it up. with a husband? 

Bell, Well, is it as I ſay ? 

Lucy. Well, it is then: but you'll be ſecret ? 


E > 
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Bell. Phuh, ſecret, ay: And to be out of thy 
debt, III truſt. thee with another ſecret. Your miſtreſs 
muſt not marry Heartwell, Lucy. | 

Lucy. How! O Lord! 

Bell. Nay, don't be in paſſion, Lucy — provide a 
fitter husband for her. Come, here's earneſt of my good 
intentions for thee too; let this mollify. Gives her 
money.] Look you, Heart well is my friend; and tho? he 
be blind, I muſt not ſee him fall into the ſnare, and un- 
wittingly marry a whore. 


Lucy. Whore! I'd have you to know my niſtreſs 
ſcorns ——— 


Bell. Nay, nay: wok you, Lucy; there are whores of 
as good quality.— But to the purpoſe, if you will 
give me leave to acquaint you with it. Do you carry 
on the miſtake of me: Pl! marry em. 
pauſe; If you do, I'II ſpoil all.—T have ſome private 


reaſons for what I do, which I'Il tell you within.—In' 


the mean time, I promiſe, — and rely upon me,—to help 


your miſtreſs to a husband: nay, and thee too, Lucy. 


Here's my hand, I will; with a freſh aſſurance, 


Gives her more money. 
Lucy. Ah, the devil is not ſo cunning.—You know my 


eaſy nature. Well, for once I'll venture to ſerve 
you ; but if you do deceive me, the curſe of all kind, 
tender-hearted women light upon you. 

Bell. That's as much as to ſay, The pox tate me. 
Well, lead on. | 


Nay, don't 
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SCENE IV. 


VAINLOVE, SHARPER, and SETTER, 
Sharp. JUST now, ſay you, gone in with Lucy? 
] Set. I ſaw him, Sir, and ſtood at the corner 
where you found me, and over-heard all they ſaid: Mr. 
Bellmour is to marry em. 
Sharp. Ha, ha; *twill be a pleaſant cheat, —P'II ARE 
Heartwell when I ſee him. Prithee Frank, let's teaze 


him; make him fret till he foam at the mouth, and diſ- 


gorge his matrimonial oath with he 
thou'rt muſty —— 

Set. {To Sharper.) Sir, a word with you. [Whiſpers him. 

Vain. Sharper ſwears ſhe has forſworn the letter — I'm 
ſure he teils me truth; but I am not ſure ſhe told him 
truth: Yet ſhe was unaffectedly concern'd, he ſays ; 
and often bluſh'd with anger and ſurprize:—-And ſo 1 
remember in the Park.—She had reaſon, if I wrong her 


I begin to doubt. 


_ Sharp. Say'ſt thou fo! 

Set. This afternoon, Sir, about an hour before my maſ- 
ter receiv'd the letter. 

Sharp. In my conſcience, like enough. 

Set. Ay, I know her, Sir; at leaſt, I'm ſure I can fiſh 
it out of her: ſhe's the very ſluce to her lady's ſecrets :— 
'Tis but ſetting her mill a going, and I can drain her of 
em all. 

Sharp. Here, Frank, your blood- hound has made out 
the fault: this letter, that ſo ſticks in thy maw, is coun- 


 terfeit; only a trick of Sylvia in He contriv*d by 


Lucy. 


Vain. Ha! It has a colour But how do you know it, 
firrah ? | 
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Set. I do ſuſpeA as much;—becauſe why, Sir, —She 


was pumping me about how your Worſhip's affairs ſtood 
towards Madam Araminta; as, when you had ſeen her 
laſt? when Jou were to ſee her next? and, where you 
were to be found at that time? and ſuch like. 

Vain. And where did you tell her? 

Set, In the Piazza. 


Vain. There I receiv'd the letter It muſt be ſo—— 


And why did you not find me out, to tell me this before, 
fot? ; | 
Set. Sir, I was pimping for Mr. Bellmour. | 

Sharp. You were well employ'd :— I think there is no 
objection to the excuſe. | 

Vain. Pox o' my ſawey credulity—— —Tf I have loſt 
her, I deſerve it. But if confeſſion and repentance be of 
force, I'll win her, or weary her into a forgiveneſs. 

Sharp. Methinks I long to ſee Bellmour come forth. 


SCENE V. 


OTC 


SHARPER, BELLMOUR, SETTER. | 
Setter. ALK of the devil——See where he comes. 
Sharp. Hugging himſelf in his proſperous 
miſchief No real fanatick can look better pleag'd after 
a ſucceſsful ſermon of ſedition. | 
| Bell. Sharper! fortify thy ſpleen: ſuch a jeſt! ſpeak 
when thou art ready. 
Sharp. Now, were I ill-natur'd, would I utterly diſap- 
point thy mirth : hear thee tell thy mighty jeſt, with as 
much gravity as a biſhop hears venereal cauſes in the ſpi- 
ritual court: not fo much as wrinkle my face with one 
ſmile ; but let thee look fimply, and laugh by thyſelf. 
Bell. P'ſhaw, no; I have a better opinion of thy wit 
Gad, I defy thee.— 


her 
ou 
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| Sharp. Were it not loſs of time, you ſhould make the 
experiment. But honeſt Setter, here, over-heard you with 
Lucy, and has told me all. | 

Bell. Nay then, I thank thee for not putting me out of 
countenance. But, totell you ſomething you don't know 
II got an opportunity (after I had marry'd em) of diſ- 
covering the cheat to Sylvia. She took it at firſt, as ano- 
ther woman would the like diſappointment; but my pro- 
miſe to make her amends * with another husband, 
ſomewhat pacify'd her. 

Sharp. But how the devil do you think to acquit your- 
ſelf of your promiſe? will you marry her yourſelf ? 

Bell. I have no ſuch intentions at preſent—Prithee, wilt 
thou think a little for me? I am ſure the ingenious Mr. 
Setter will aſſiſt. 

Set. O Lord, Sir! 

Bell. 1'll leave him with you, and go ſhiſt my habit. 


SCENE VI. 


SHARPER, SETTER, Sir JOSEPH, and BLUFSE. 


Sharp. HE ſure, Fortune has ſent this fool hither on 
purpoſe. Setter, ſtand cloſe; ſeem not to 

obſerve 'em; and, hark- ye (Whiſpers. 

Bluff. Fear him not I am prepar'd for him now; 
__ he ſhall find he might have ſafer rouz'd a ſleeping 
ion. | 

Sir Fo. Huſh, huſh : don't you ſee him? 

Bluff. Shew him to me. Where is he? | 

Sir Fo. Nay, don't ſpeak ſo loud don't jeſt, as I did 


a little while ago—Look yonder—A-gad, if he ſhould 
hear the lion roar, he'd cudgel him into an aſs, and his 


primitive braying. Don't you remember the ftory in 


Aeſop's Fables, Bully? A-gad, there are good morals to 
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be pick'd out of Aeſop's Fables, let me tell you that; 
and Reynard the Fox too. 
Bluff. Damn your morals. 
Sir Fo. Prithee, don't ſpeak ſo loud. 
Bluff. Damn your morals ; I muſt revenge th” affront 


done to my honour. N a low voice. 


Sir Fo. Ay ; do, do, captain, if you think fitting 
You may diſpoſe of your own fleſh as you think fitting, 
d'ye ſee :— But by the Lord Harry, I'll leave you. 

[Stealing away upon bis tip-toes, 
Bluff. Prodigious! what, will you forſake your friend 
in extremity! you can't in honour refuſe to carry him a 


challenge. [ Almoſt whiſpering, and treading ſoftly after bim. 


Sir Fo. Prithee, what do you ſee in my face, that looks 
as if I would carry a challenge? honour is your province, 
captain; take it—All the world know me to be a knight, 
and a man of worſhip. 
Set. I warrant you, Sir, I'm inſtructed. 
Sharp. Impoſlible ! Araminta, take a liking to a fool! 
[ Aloud, 
Set. Her head runs on nothing elſe, nor ſhe can talk 


of nothing elſe. 


Sharp. I know ſhe commended him all the while we 


were in the Park; but I thought it had been only to make 


Vainlove Judo 
Sir 70. How's this! good Bully, hold your breath, an 
let's hearken. A- gad, this muſt be I.— 
Sharp. Death, it can't be. — An oaf, an ideot, a wittal. 
Sir 7o. Ay, now it's out; 'tis I, my own individual 


perſon. 


Sharp. A wretch, that has flown for ſhelter to the loweſt 


ſhrub of mankind, and ſeeks pcm from a blaſted 
coward. 


hat; 


| 
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Sir Fo. That's you, Bully Back. f 
| [Bluffe frowns on Sir Toſeph. 
Sharp. She has given Vainlove her premiſe, to marry 
him before to-morrow n ſhe not? 1 

| [To Setter. 
Set. She has, Sir And I have it in charge to attend 
her all this evening, in order to conduct her to the place 
appointed. 

Sharp. Well, I'll go and inform your maſter; and do 


you preſs her to make all the haſte imaginable. 


SCENE VII. 


SETTER, Sir JOSEPH, BLUFFE., 


Setter. ERE I a rogue now, what a noble prize could 


I diſpoſe of ! a goodly pinnace, richly laden, 
and to launch forth under my auſpicious convoy. Twelve 
thouſand pounds, and all her rigging; beſides what lies 
conceal'd under hatches. — Ha! all this committed to my 
care!—Avaunt temptation. Setter, ſhew thyſelf a per. 
ſon of worth; be true to thy truſt, and be reputed honeſt, 
Reputed honeſt ! hum: is that all? ay: for to be honeſt 
is nothing; the reputation of it is all. Reputation! what 
have ſuch poor rogues as I to do with reputation ? ”tis a- 
dove us ; and for men of quality, they are above it; fo 
that reputation is &en as fooliſh a thing as honeſty. And 
for my part, if I meet Sir Joſeph with a purſe of gold in 
dis hand, I'Il diſpoſe of mine to the beſt advantage. 

Sir Fo. Heb, heb, heh : here 'tis for you, i'faith, Mr. 
Setter. Nay, I'll take you at your word. [Chinking a purſe. 
Set. Sir Joſeph and the captain too! undone, undone ! 
I'm undone, my maſter's undone, my lady's undone, and 
al the buſineſs is undone. 
Sir Fo, No, no, never fear, man, the lady's buſineſs 
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ſhall be done. What—Come, Mr. Setter, J have over. 
heard all, and to ſpeak, is but loſs of time; but if there 
be occaſion, let theſe Oy gentlemen mnercede for me. 

[Gives him gold. 

Set. O Lord, Sir, what Boo mean? corrupt my honeſ- 
ty.—They have indeed very perſuading faces. But— 

Sir Jo. Tis too little, there's more, man. T mo take 
all—Now— 

Set. Well, Sir Joſeph, you have ſuch a winning way 
with you 

Sir Fo. And how, and how, good Setter, did the little 
rogue look, when ſhe talk'd of Sir Joſeph ? did not her 
eyes twinkle, and her mouth water ? did not ſhe pull up 
her little bubbies? And—A-gad, I'm ſo overjoy'd—And 
ſtroke down her belly? and then ſtep aſide to tie her gar. 
ter, when ſhe was thinking of her love? heb, Setter! 

Set. Oh, yes, Sir. 

Sir Fo. How now, Bully? what, melancholy, becauſe 
Pm in the lady's favour ?—No matter, Pll make your 
peace I know they were a little ſmart upon you—But 
I warrant, I'll bring you into the lady's good graces. 

Bluff. P'ſhaw, 1 have petitions to ſhow, from other- 
gueſs toys than ſhe. Look here ; theſe were ſent me this 
morning— There, read, [ Shows letters.) That 
That's a ſcraw] of quality. Here, here's from a counteſs 
too. Hum No, hold that's from a knight's wife, ſhe 


ſent it me by her husband—But here, both theſe are from 


perſons of great quality. 
Sir Jo. They are either from perſons of great quality, 


or no quality at all, *tis ſuch a damn'd ugly hand. 


[While Sir Foſeph reads, Bluffe whiſpers Setter. 
Set. Captain, I would do any thing to ſerve you; but 
this is ſo difficult 
Bluff. Not at all. Don't I know him? 
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Set. You'll remember the conditions ?—— 
Bluff. I'll give't you under my hand——In the mean 
time, here's earneſt. [Gives him money.] Come knight,— 


I'm capitulating with Mr. Setter for you. 


Sir Fo. Ah, honeſt Setter; Sirrah, Pl! give thee 
any thing but a night's lodging. 
Ss NE Vir. e 


SHARPER ingging in HEARTWELL. 


Sharp. AY, prithee leave railing, and come along 
with me: may be ſhe mayn't be within. 


_ ?Tis but to yond? corner-houſe. 


Heart. Whither ? whither ? which corner-houſe ? 

Sharp. Why, there: the two white poſts. | 

Heart. And who would you viſit there, ſay you? (O'ons, 
how my heart akes.) 

Sharp. P'ſhaw, thou'rt ſo troubleſocrne and inquiſiti ve 
Why, I'Il tell you; Tis a young creature that Vain- 
love debauch'd, and has forſaken. Did you never hear 
Bellmour chide him about Sylvia ? 

Heart. Death, and hell, and marriage! my wiſe! 

[Afide. 

Sharp. Why thou art as muſty as a new marry'd man, 
that had found his wife knowing the firſt night. | 

Heart. Hell, and the devil! does he know it ? but, hold 
——if he ſhould not, I were a fool to diſcover it. 
I'll difſemble, and try him. [Aſide.] Ha, ha, ha. Why, 
Tom, is that ſuch an occaſion of melancholy : ? is it ſuch 
an uncommon miſchief ? | 

Sharp. No, faith ; I believe not. Few women, but 
have their year of probation, before they are cloiſter'd in 
the narrow joys of wedlock. But, prithee come along 
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with me, or I'll go and have the 8 to myſelf. BW 7 
George. | [Going, 

Heart. O torture how has inks nd tears me! death 
ſhall I own my ſhame, or wittingly let him go and whore 
my wife ? no, that's inſupportable—Oh, Sharper ! 

Sharp. How now ? | 

Heart. Oh, I am—marry'd. 

Sharp. (Now hold fpleen.) Marry'd! 

Heart. Certainly, irrecoverably marry'd. 

Sharp. Heav'n forbid, man! how long? 

Heart. Oh, an age, an age! I have been my” theſe 
two hours. 


— 


Sbarp. My old batchelor marry'd! that were a jeſt. 


Ha, ha, ha. | 

Heart. Death! d' ye mock me? heark ye, if either you 
eſteem my friendſhip, or your own ſafety—— Come not 
near that houſe—that corner- -houte—--—that hot brothel. 
Ask no queſtions. 

Sharp. Mad, by this light. 

Thus grief ſtil] treads upon the heels of pleaſure : 
Marry'd in haſte, we may repent at leiſure. 


r. 


SHARPER, SETTER. 


Setter. 8 by experience find thoſe words miſplac'd ; 
At leiſure marry'd, they repent in haſte. 
As I ſuppoſe my maſter Heartwell. 

Sharp. Here again, my Mercury ! 

Set. Sublimate, if you pleaſe, Sir: I think my atchieve- 
ments do deſerve the epithet—Mercury was a pimp too, 
but, though I bluſh to own it, at this time, I muſt confeſs 
Iam ſome what fall'n from the dignity of my function, 


the 
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and do condeſcend to be ſcandalouſly imploy'd i in the oo 
motion of vulgar matrimony, 

Sharp. As how, dear dextrous pimp ? 

Set. Why, to be brief, for I have weighty affairs de- 
pending— Our ftratagem ſucceeded as you intended 
Bluffe turns errant traitor; bribes me, to make a private 
conveyance of the lady to him, and put a ſham-ſettlement 
upon Sir Joſeph. 

Sharp. O rogue! well, but I hope—— 

Set. No, no; never fear me, Sir privately inform'd 
the knight of the treachery ; who has agreed, ſeemingly to | 
be cheated, that the captain may be ſo in reality. 

Sharp, Where's the bride ? 

Set. Shifting cloaths for the purpoſe, at a friend's houſe 
of mine. Here's company coming; if you'll, walk this 
way, Sir, ]'il tell you. 


SCENE X. 


BELLMOUR, BELINDA, ARAMINTA, and V AINLOVE. 


Vain. OH. *twas frenzy all: cannot you forgive it? 
Men in madneſs have a title to your pity. 
[To Araminta. 

Aram. Which they forfeit, when they are re- 
ſtor'd to their ſenſes. 

Vain, J am not preſuming beyond a pardon. 

Aram. You who cou'd reproach me with one counter- 
feit, how inſolent would a real pardon make you! buy 
there's no need to forgive what is not worth my anger. 

Belin. O my conſcience, I cou'd find in my heart to 
marry thee, purely to be rid of thee— At leaſt, thou art 
ſo troubleſome a lover, there's hopes thou'lt make a more 
than ordinary quiet husband. | [ To Bellmour, 

Bell, Say you ſo?-—Is that a maxim among ye? 


Ct 
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- Belin. Yes : you fluttering men of the mode have made 
marriage a meer French diſh, 
Bell. J hope there's no French ſawce. [Afide, 


Belin. You are ſo curious in the preparation, that is, 


your courtſhip, one wou'd think you meant a noble en- 
tertainment- But when we come to feed, *tis all 
froth, and poor, but in ſhow. Nay, often, only remains, 
which have been I know not how many times warm'd 
for other company, and at laſt ſerv'd up cold to the wife. 
Bell. That were a miſerable wretch indeed, who could 
not afford one warm diſh for the wife of his boſom ——— 


But you timorous virgins form a dreadful chimera of a 


husband, as of a creature contrary to that ſoft, humble, 


pliant, eaſy thing, a lover; ſo gueſs at plagues in matri- 


mony, in oppoſition to the pleaſures of courtſhip. Alas! 
_ courtſhip to marriage, is but as the muſic in the play- 
houſe, 'till the curtain's drawn; but that once up, then 
opens the ſcene of pleaſure. | 

Belin. Oh, foh———-no : rather, courtſhip to marri- 
age, asa very witty prologue to a very dull play. 


SCENE XI. 


[To them] SHARPER, 

Sharper. IST,——Bellmour : if you'll bring the la- 
| dies, make haſte to Sylvja's lodgings, be- 
fore Heartwell has fretted himſelf out of breath. 
Bell. You have an opportunity now, madam, to re- 
venge yourſelf upon Heartwell, for aſironting your ſquir- 
rel. | {To Belinda. 
Belin. O the filthy rude beaſt. | | 
Aram. Tis a laſting quarrel: I think he has never 

been at our houſe ſince. 


Bell. But give yourlelyes the trouble to walk to that 


Be 


WC 


* 
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corner-houſe, and Pl tell you by the my what may di- 


vert ga ſurprize you. 


i 


SCENE XII. 
SCENE, Srrvia's Lodgings. 


| HEARTWELL and Box. 
Heart. Ge forth, ſay you, with her maid! 
Boy. There was a man too that fetch'd 'em 
out — Setter, I think they calPd him. 

Heart. So-h — That precious pimp too Damn'd, 
damn'd ſtrumpet? cou'd ſhe not contain herſelf on his 
wedding-day ! not hold out *till night! O curſed ſlate ! 
How wide.we err, when apprehenſive of the load of life! 


We hope to find 2 


T hat help which nature meant in woman kind, 

To man that ſupplemental ſelf deſign'd; 

But proves a burning cauſtic when apply d, 

And Adam, ſure, cou'd with more eaſe abide : 
The bone when broken, than when made a bride. 


SCENE XII. 


= 


[To him] , BELLMOUR, BELINDA, VAINLOVE, ARAMINTA. 
Bell. New George, what rhyming! I thought the 
| chimes of verſe were paſt, when once the 
doleful marriage-knell was rung. 
Heart. Shame and confuſion. I am expoſed. 
| [V ainlove and Araminta talk apart. 
Belin. Joy, joy Mr. Bridegroom ; I give you joy Sir. 
Heart, *Tis not in thy nature to give me joy 
woman can as ſoon give immortality. 
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86 THE OLD BATCHELOR. 
Belin. Ha, ha, ha, O Gad, men grow ſuch clowns n 
they are marry'd. 
Bell. That they are fit for no company but their wives. 
Belin. Nor for them neither, in a little time ſwear, | 
at the month's end, you ſhall hardly find a marry'd man, 
/ that will do a civil thing to his wife, or ſay a civil thing 
to any body elſe. Hew he looks a Ha, ha, ha. 
Bell. Ha, ha, ha. 


Heart. Death, Am I made your laughing-fiock? for | 
you, Sir, I ſhall find a time; but take off your waſp 
here, or the clown may grow boiſtrous, I have a fly-flap. 

Belin. You have occaſion fort, your wife has becn 
blown upon. 

Bell. That's home. t 

Heart. Not fiends or furies could have added to my 
vexation, or any thing, but another woman—— You've 
rack'd my patience; be gone, or by—— | 

Bell. Hold, heed. What the devil, thou wat ndt __—_ 
upon a woman! | 

Vain. What's the matter ? | 

Aram. Bleſs mel what have you done to him? 

Belin. Only touch'd a gall'd-beaſt *till he winch'd. 

Vain. Bellmour, give it over; you vex him too much; | 
tis all ſerious to him. $ 

Belin. Nay, I ſwear, I begin to pity him, myſelf. | 
Heart. Damn your pity— But let me calm a little 
How have I deſerv'd this of you? any of ye? Sir, have 0 
I impair'd the honour of your houſe, promis'd your ſiſ- 1 
ter marriage, and whor'd her? wherein have I injur'd 
you? did I bring a phyſician to your father when he lay 
expiring, and endeavour to prolong his life, and you one 
and twenty ? Madam, have I had an opportunity. with 
«100 you and bauk'd it? did you ever offer me the fayour 
1 that I refus'd it. 0F————— 
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Belin. Oh foh! what does the filthy * mean? 
Lard, let me be gane. 

Aram, Hang me, if I pity you; you are right n. 
ſery'd. 

Belt. This is a little ſcurrilqus tho”. 

Vain. Nay, *tis a ſore of your own ſcratching 
Well George, 

Heart. You are the principal cauſe of all my preſest 
ills. If Sylvia had not been N miſtreſs my N might 
ha ve been honeſt, 

Vain. And if Sylvia had not been your wife, my mif- 
treſs might have been juſt—— There, we are even But 
have a good heart, I heard of yur e ad come 
to your relief, | Ae | 

Heart, When execution's over, you. offer a reprieve. 

Vain. What would you give? : 

Heart. Oh! any thing, every thing, a leg or two, or 
an arm; nay, I would be divorced * = ne to 
be divorced — my wife. 


s E XIV. 


[To them}. SHARPER, 


Vain. LAith, that's a ſure way But here's one can 
ſell you freedom better cheap. 

Sharp. Vainloye, I have been a kind of a 54 er 
to you, yonder. I have promiſed and vow'd ſome things 
in your name, which I think you are bound to 9 

Vain. No ſigning to a blank, friend. ' HE 40 

Sharp. No, I'Il deal fairly with you—— Tis a full {aq 
free diſcharge to Sir Joſeph Wittal and captain Bluffe; for 

all injuries whatſoever, done unto you by them, until the 
_ date hereof. How ſay you? 
Vain. Agreed. 
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to forgive the loſs of his miſtreſs— 


88 THE OLD BATCHELOR, 

Sharp. Then, let me beg theſe ladies to wear their WON 
a moment, Come in gentlemen and ladies. 

Heart. What the devil's all this to me? 

Vain. Patience, 


SCENE The Loft. 


[To them} Sir JOSEPH, BLUFFE, 8 1 SETTER. 


Bluff. 7: injuries whatſoever, . Mr. Sharper.” . 
Sir Fo. Ay, ay, whatſoever, N Nick to 

un ; whatſoe ver. 

Sharp. Tis done, theſe gentlemen ar are winncſls to n 
em., relesſe. 

Vain. Ay, ay, to this inflant cooment—I have pſy 
an act of oblivion. _ © 

Bluff. 'Tis very generous, Sir, God] 3 ny own 

Sir J. No, no, eee y__ _ not See 3 oh, 
beh. Tis I muſt own 

Bluff. That you are Cd won | thin hs, 1 
only a little art military uſed ——only undermined, or 
ſo, as ſhall appear by the fair Araminta, my wife's per- 


miſſion. Oh, the devil, cheated at laſt! ¶ Lucy unmasks. 


Sir Fo. Only a little art-military-trick, captain, only 
countermin'd,' or ſo Mr. Vainlove, I ſuppoſe you 
know whom I have got—now, but all's forgiven. - 

Vain. I know whom m_ have not got; pray ladics 
convince him. Aram. and Belin. unmask. 

Sir Foc, Ah! O Lord, wy dear akes———Ah! n © 
rogue of all ſides. F 

Sharp. Sir: Joſeph, you Boop no have e this 
gentle man's pardon : for though Vainlove be fo generous 
I know not how 
Heartwell may take the loſs of his wife. { Sylvia unmasks. 

Heart. My wife! by this light 'tis ſhe, the very cocka- 


os. 7 
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trĩce- Oh Sharper! let me embrace thee But art 
thou ſure ſhe is really marry'd to him ? 

Sharp. Really and lawfully marry'd, I am witneſs. 

Sharp. Bellmour will unriddle to you. 

[Heart well goes to Bellmour. 

Sir Jo. Pray, Madam, who are you? for I find, you 
and I are like to be better acquainted. 

Sytv. The worſt of me, is, that I am your wife 

Sharp. Come, Sir Joſeph, your fortune is not ſo bad as 
you fear—A fine lady, and a lady of very good quality. 

Sir 70. Thanks to my knighthood, ſhe's a lady 
Vain. — That deſerves a fool with a better title Pray 
uſe her as my relation, or you ſhall hear on't. 

Bluff. What, are you a woman of quality too, ſpouſe? 

Set. And my relation; pray let her be reſpected accor- 
dingly—— Well, honeſt Lucy, fare thee well I think, 
you and I have been play. ſellows off and on, any time 
this ſeven years, 

Lacy. Hold your prating I'm thinking what vo- 
cation I ſhall follow while my ſpouſe is planting laurels 
in the wars. 

Bluff. No more wars, ſpouſe, no more wars While F 
plant laurels for my head abroad, I may find the branches 
{ſprout at home. 

Heart. Bellmour, IT approve thy mirth, and thank thee 
And I cannot in gratitude (for I ſee which way thou 
art going) ſee thee fall into the ſame ſnare, out of whith 
thou haſt deliver'd me. 

Bell. I thank thee, George, for thy good intention 
But there is a fatality in marriage For I find m 
reſolute. 

Heart. Then good counſel will be thrown away upon 
you——For my part, I have once eſcap'd—And when I 
wed again, may ſhe be—Ugly, as an old bawd, 
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Vain. -—Ilk-natur'd, as an old ma id 

Bell, Wanton as a young widow——- | 

Sharp. And jealous as a barren wife. 

Heart. Agreed. 

Bell. Well; *Mid of theſe dreadful eee ee and 
notwithſtanding the warning and example before me, I 
commit myſelf to laſting Durance. 

Belin. Priſoner, make much of your fetters. 

[Giving her hand. 

Bull Frank, Will you keep us in countenance ? 

Vain. May I preſume to hope fo great a bleſſing? 

Aram, We had better take the advantage of a little of 
our friends experience firſt, 

Bell. O my conſcience ihe dares not conſent, for fear he 
ſhould recant. [4/ide.} Well, we ſhall have your com- 
pany to church in the morning-—May be it may get you 
an appetite to ſee us fall too before ye. Setter, did not yau 
tell me? — 

Set. They're at the door: bon call em in. 

| A DANCE. 

Bell. Now ſet we forward on a journey for life—— — 
Come take your iellow-travellers. Old George, Tan ſor- 
ry to ſee thee ſtill plod on alone. 

Heart. With gaudy plumes and gingling bells made 2 

The youthful beaſt ſets forth, and neighs aloud, 
A morning-ſun his tinſell'd harneſs gilds, £ 
: And the firſt ſtage a flown: hill green-ſword = 
- But, Oh— — 
What rugged ways attend the noon of life 1 ? 


(Our fun declines,) and with what anxious rife, 
What pain we tug that galling load, a wife. 
All courſers the firſt heat with vigour run; 
But 'tis with whip and ſpur the race is won. 
2 Exeunt Omnes. 


Spoken by Mrs. BARR v. 


5 a raſh girl, who will all hazards run, 
And be enjoy'd, tho? ſure to be undone ; 
Soon as her curioſity is over, 
Mould give the world ſpe could her toy recover e 
So fares it with our Pact ; and I'm ſent 
Jo tell you, he already does repent : 
Would you were all as forward to keep Lent. 
Now the deed's done, the giddy thing has leiſure 
To think o'th' ſling, that's in the tail of pleaſure. 
Methinks T hear him in conſt ideration ! 
What will the world ſay? where's my reputation ? 
Now that's at ſtake—No, fool, tis out o' faſhion. 
Tf Iofs of that ſpould fallow want of wit, 
How many undone men were in the pit ! 
I hy that's ſome comfort, to an author's fears, 
If he's an afs, he will be try'd by's peers. 
But hold I am exceeding my commiſſion ; 
My buſineſs here, was humbly to petition : 
But we're ſo us'd to rail on theſe occaſions, 
I could not help one trial of your patience : 
For tis our way ( you know) for fear &th* worſt, 
To be before-hand ſtill, and cry fool firſt. 


How ſay you, ſparks ? how do you ſtand affected? 


I fwear, young Bays within, is ſo dejected, 


*Twou'd grieve your hearts to ſee him; ſpall T call him? 


But then you cruel critics would ſo maul him J 
Yet, may be, youll encourage a beginner ; 
But how ?—— Juſt as the devil does a ſinner. 
Women and wits are us'd &en much at one, 


You gain your end, and damn em when you've done. 


E PITOAGTTE 
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ro THE RIGHT nene | ' 
CHARLES MONTAGUE, 


. LORDS or Tr TREASURY. 


SIR, | 
Heartily wiſh this Play were as perfect as I in- 
tended it, that it might be more worthy your 
acceptance ; and that my dedication of it to you, 
might be more becoming that honour and eſteem 
which I, with every body, who is ſo fortunate as to 
know you, have for you. It had your countenance 
when yet unknown; and now it is made public, it 
wants your protection, | 
I would not have any body imagine, that I think 
this Play without its faults, for I am conſciqus of ſe- 
veral. I confeſs I deſign'd (whatever vanity or am- 
bition occaſion'd that deſign) to have written a true 
and regular comedy : but I found it an undertaking 
which put me in mind of——— Sudet multum, fruf- 
traque laboret auſus idem. And now to make amends 
for the vanity of ſuch a deſign, I do confeſs both the 
attempt, and the imperſect performance. Yet I muſt 
take the boldneſs to ſay, I have not miſcarry'd in 
the whole ; for the mechanical part of it is regular. 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY, 
That I may fay with as little vanity, as a builder 
may fay he has built a houſe according to the model 
laid down before him; or a. gardner that he has 
ſet his flowers in a knot of ſuch or ſuch a figure. I 
deſign'd the moral firſt, and to that moral I invented 
the fable, and do not know that I have borrow'd one 
hint of it any where. I made the plot as ſtrong as 
I could, becauſe it was ſingle, and I made it ſingle, 
| becauſe I would avoid confuſion, and was reſolved 
to preſerve the three unities of the Drama. Sir, this 
Diſcourſe is very impertinent to you, whoſe judge- 
ment much better can diſcern the faults, than I can 
excuſe them; and whoſe good nature, like that of a 
lover, will find out thoſe hidden beautics (if there 


are any ſuch) which it wou'd be great immodeſty 


for me to diſcover. I think I don't ſpeak improper. 
ly when I call you a Lover of Poetry; for it is very 
well known ſhe has been a very kind miſtreſs to you; 
ſhe has not deny'd you the leaſt favour ; and ſhe 
has been fruitful to you in a moſt beautiful iſſuè If 
I break off abruptly here, I hope every body will un- 
derſtand that it is to avoid a commendation, which, 


as it is your due, would be moſt eaſy for me to pay, 


and too troubleſome for you to receive. 


J have, ſince the acting of this Play, harken'd af. 


ter the objections which have been made to it; for J 
was conſcious where a true critic might have put 
me upon my defence. I was prepared for the at- 
tack; and am pretty confident I could have vindi- 


THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 

cated ſome parts, and excuſed others; and where 
there were any plain miſcarriages, I would moſt in- 
, genuoully have confeſs*'d em. But I have not heard 
T any thing ſaid ſufficient to provoke an anſwer. That 
which looks moſt like an objection, does not relate in 
particular to this Play, but to all or moſt that ever 
have been written; and that is Soliloquy. There- 
fore I will anſwer it, not only for my own ſake, but 
to fave others the trouble, to whom it may hereafter 
be objected. 

I grant, that for a man to talk to himſelf, appears 
abſurd and unnatural; and indeed it is ſo in moſt 
caſes; but the circumſtances which may attend the 
| occaſion, make great alteration. It oftentimes hap- 
| pens to a man, to have deſigns which require him to 
himſelf, and in their nature cannot admit of a con- 
fident. Such, for certain, is all villany; and other 
leſs miſchievous intentions may be very improper 
to be communicated to a ſecond perſon. In ſuch a 
caſe thereſore the audience muſt obſerve, whether 
the perſon upon the ſtage takes any notice of them 
at all, or no. For if he ſuppoſes any one to be by, 
when he talks to himſelf, it is monſtrous and ridi- 
culous to the Jaſt degree. Nay, not only in this caſe, 
but in any part of a play, if there is expreſſed any 
knowledge of an audience, it is inſufferable. But 
otherwiſe, when a man in ſoliloquy reaſons with 
himſelf, and Pro's and Con's, and weighs all his de- 
ſigns : we ought not to imagine that this man either 
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TH E Epi STLE DED ICATORY. 
talks to us, or to himſelf; he is only thinking, and 


thinking ſuch matter as were inexcuſable folly in him 


to ſpeak. But becauſe we are conceal'd ſpectators 
of the plot in agitation, and the poet finds it neceſ- 


fary to let us know the whole myſtery of his contri- 
vance, he is willing to inform us of this perſon's 


thoughts; and to that end is forc'd to make uſe of 
the expedient of ſpeech, no other better way being 
yet invented for the communication of thought, 
Another vgry wrong objection has been made by 
ſome who have not taken leiſure to diſtinguiſh the 
characters. The Hero of the Play, as they arepleas'd 
to call him, (meaning MELLEFONT) is a gull, and 
made a fool, and cheated. Is every man a gull and 
a fool that is decciv'd ? at that rate I'm afraid the two 
claſſes of men will be reduc'd to one, and the knaves 
themſelves be at a loſs to juſtify their title : but if an 
open-hearted honeſt man, who has an entire confi- 
dence in one whom he takes to be his friend, and 
whom he has oblig'd to be ſo; and who (to confirm 
him in his opinion) in all appearance, and upon ſe- 


veral trials has been ſo: if this man be deceiv'd by 


the treachery of the other ; muſt he of neceſſity com- 
mence fool immediately, only becauſe the other has 
prov'd a villain? ay, but there was caution given 
to MELLEFONT in the firſt act by his friend CaRELEss, 
Of what nature was that caution? only to give the 
audience ſome light into the character of MAaSK WELL, 


before his appearance; and not to convince MELLE- 


thi 
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rox of his treachery; for that was more than CaRE+ 
LESS was then able to do : he never knew MASKWELL 
guilty of any villainy ; he was only a ſort of Man 
which he did not like. As for his ſuſpecting his fa- 
miliarity with my Lady Toucawoop : Let em ex- 
amine the anſwer that MELLEFONT makes him, and 
compare it with the conduct of MASKWELL's charac- 
ter through the Play. ; 

I would beg em again to look inte the chara er 
of MASKWELL before they accuſe MELLEFONT of 
weakneſs for being deceiv'd by him. For upon ſum- 
ming up the enquiry into this objection, it may be 
found they have miſtaken cunning in one character, 
for folly in another. 

But there is one thing, at which I am more con- 
cerned than all the falſe criticiſms that are made upon 
me; and that is, ſome of the ladies are offended. I 
am heartily ſorry for it, for I declare I would rather 
diſoblige all the critics in the world, than one of the 
fair ſex. They are concerned that I have repreſen- 
ted ſome women vicious and affected: how can I 
help it? it is the buſineſs of a Comic Poet to paint 
the vices and follies of human-kind; and there are 
but two ſexes, male, and female, Men, and Women, 
which have a title to humanity : and if I leave one 
half of them out, the work will be imperfe&. I 
ſhould be very glad of an opportunity to make my 
compliment to thoſe ladies who are offended : but 
they can no more expect it in a Comedy, than to be 


H 


THE BPISTLE DEDICATORY. 
tickled by a ſurgeon, when he's letting em blood- 
= They who are virtuous or diſcreet, ſhould not be of- 
Þ ſended, for ſuch characters as theſe diſtinguiſh them, 
| and make their beauties more ſhining and obſerved : 
and they who are of the other kind, may nevertheleſs 
paſs for ſuch, by ſeeming not to be diſpleas'd, or touch'd 
with the ſatire of this Comedy. Thus have they 
alſo wrongfully accus'd me of doing them a prejudice, 
on T have in reality done them a ſervice. 

| You will pardon me, Sir, for the freedom I take of 
maling anſwers to other people, in an epiſtle which 


ought wholly to be ſacred to you: but ſince I intend : 
the Play to be ſo too, I hope I may take the more 7 
liberty of juſtifying it, where it is in the right. 4 

1 mult now, Sir, declare to the world, how kind L. 
you have been to my endeavours; for in regard of 7 
what was well meant, you have excus'd what was ill 7 
perform'd. I beg you would continue the ſame me- 4 
thod in your acceptance of this dedication. l know 8 2 
no other way of making a return to that humanity _ 
you ſhew'd, in protecting an infant, but by enrolling Th, 
it in your ſervice, now that it is of age and come into Ti 
the world. Therefore be pleas'd to accept of this as Ou 


an acknowledgment of the favour you have ſhewn 
me, and an earneſt of the real GENE and e of, 
8 IX, 
Your Moſt obliged, ws | 
Humble Servant, 
WILLIAM CONGREVE; 
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TO MY DEAR FRIEND 


- Mx. CONGREVE, 


ON HIS COMEDY CALL?'D, 
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ELL then; the promis'd hour is come at laſt ; 
| The preſent age of wit obſcures the paſt : 
| Strong Were our fires ; and as they fought they writ, 


' 
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: 
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Conquering with force of arms, and dint of wit ; 
Theirs was the giant race, before the flood ; 

And thus, when Charles return'd, our empire ſtood. 
Lite Janus he the ſtubborn ſoil manur d, 

With rules of busbandry the rankneſs cur'd < 


1 Tam'd us to manners, when the ſtage was rude ; 
„A boiftrous Engliſh wit, with art indu'd. 

Our age was cultivated thus at length; 
of 


But what we gain'd in Skill, we loſt in ſtrength, 

7 Our builders were, with want of genius, curſt ; 

2 The ſecond temple was not like the firſt - 

0 Till you, the beſt Vitruvius, come at length; 

48 Our beauties equal ; but excel aur ſtrength. 

mn Firm Dorique pillars found your ſolid baſe : 

of The fair Corinthian crowns the higher ſpace ; 
Thus all below is ſtrength, and all above is grace. 
In eaſy dialogue is Fletcher*s praiſe : 
He movꝰd the mind, but had not pow®r to raiſe. 
Great Johnſon did by frrength of judgment pleaſe : 

Es Yet doubling Fletcher's force, be wants bis caſe. 


H 2 


To Mr. CoNGREvE. 


Jn diff” ring talents both adorn'd their age; 


One for the ſtudy, tother for the ſtage. 
But both to Congreve juſtly ſhall ſubmit, 


One match in judgment, both o'ermatchd in wit. 


In him all beauties of this age we fee ; 
Etherege his courtſhip, Southern's purity; 


The ſatire, wit, and ſtrength of manly Wycherly. 


All this in blooming youth you have atchiev'd ; 

Nor are your foil'd contemporaries griev'd; 

So much the ſweetneſs of your manners move, 

We cannot envy you, becauſe we love. 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw 

A beardleſs conſul made againſt the law, 

And join his ſuff rage to the votes of Rome; 

Tho he with Hannibal was overcome. 

Thus old Romano bow'd to Raphael's fame ; 

And ſcholar to the youth he taught, became. 
Oh that your brows my lawrel had ſuſtain'd, 

Well had I been depos d, if you had reign'd ! 

The father had deſcended for the ſon; 

For only You are lineal to the throne. 

Thus when the ſtate one Edward did depoſe ; 

A greater Edward in his room aroſe. 

But now, not I, but Poetry is curs'd ; | 

For Tom the ſecond reigns like Tom the firſt, 

But let em not miſtake my patron's part; 

Nor call his charity their own deſert. 

Fer this I propheſy ; Thou ſhalt be ſcen, 

(Tho with ſome ſhort parentheſis between :) 

High on the throne of wit ; and ſeated there, 

Not mine (that's little) but thy laurel wear. 

Thy firſt attempt an early promiſe made; 

That early promiſe this has more than paid. 
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* To Mr. CONGREVE, 
S bold, yet þ Judiciouſly you dare, 
That your leaſt praiſe, is to be regular. 
Time, place, and action, may with pains be wrought, 
But genius muſt be born; and never can be taught. 
This is your portion; this your native ſtore; 
Heav'n, that but once was prodigal before, 
To Shakeſpear gave as much; ſhe could not give him more, 
Maintain your poſt : that's all the fame you need; 
For tis impoſſible you ſhould proceed. 
Already I am worn with cares and age; 
And juſt abandoning th* ungrateful ſtage : 
Unprofitably kept at Heav'n's expence, 
I live a rent-charge on his providence ; 
But You, whom ev'ry muſe and grace adorn, 
Whom T foreſee to better fortune born, 
Je kind to my remains; and oh defend, 
Againſt your judgment, your departed friend ! 
Let not th inſulting foe my fame purſue ; 
But ſhade thoſe lawrels which deſcend to you : 
And take for tribute what theſe lines expreſs : 
You merit more ; nor could my love do leſs. 


DRYDEN. 


$ 
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PROLOGUE. 
Spoken by Mrs. BRACEGIRDLE. 


MJ have this way (as flory tells) to know 
Whether their brats are trucly got, or no; 

Tato the ſea the new-born babe is thrown, - 

There, as inſtinf direfts, to ſwim, or drown, 

A barbarous device, to try if ſpouſe 

Has kept religiouſly her nuptial vows. 


Such are the trials, Poets make of Plays : 
Only they truſt to more inconſtant ſeas ; 
Fo does our Author, this his Child commit | 
To the tempeſtuous mercy of the pit, | | 
To know if it be truly born a wit. 


Critics avaunt ; for you are fiſh of prey, 
And feed, like ſparks, upon an Infant Play. 
Be ev'ry monſter of the deep away ; 

Let's a fair trial have, and a clear ſea. 


For life will ſtruggle long, ere it fink down : 

And will at leaſt riſe thrice, before it drown, 

Let us conſider, had it been our fate, 

Thus hardly to be prov'd legitimate! 

7 will not ſay, we'd all in danger been, 

Were each to ſuffer for his mother's ſin : 

But by my troth T cannot avoid thinking, 

How nearly ſome good men might have *ſcap'd ſinking. 


Let nature work, and do not damn too ſoon, ? 


| PROLOGUE. 

But, heavn be prais'd, this cuſtom is confin'd 
Alone to th offspring of the muſes kind + 
Our Chriſtian cuckolds are more bent to pity ; 
Thnow not one Moor- husband in the city. 
D th' good man's arms the chopping baſtard thrives, 
For he thinks all bis own, that is his wife's. 


Whatever Fate is for this Play deſign'd, 

The Poets ſure he ſhall ſome comfort find : 

For if bis Muſe has play'd him falſe, the warſt 
| That can be fal him, is, to be divorc'd; 

You busbands judge, if that be to be curs d. 


Dramatis Perſonae. 
MEN. 


Maskwell, a viitaio; pretended friend | 
to Mellefort, 8 to Lady Touch- 5 Mr. Betterton, 
wo9d, and in love with Cynthia. 


Lord Touchwood, uncle to Mellefont. Mr. Kynaſton, 
Mellefont, promiſed to, and in love 1 Mr. 1 Villiams, | 
Cynthia, 
Careleſs, his friend. Mr. Verbruggen. 
Lord Froth, a ſolemn eoxcomb. Mr. Bowman, 
Brisk, a pert coxeomb. Mr. Powell. 


Sir Paul Plyant, an uxorious, fooliſh, old 
knight; brother to Lady Touchwood, & Mr. Dogget. 
and father to Cynthia. a 


W O NM EN. 

Lady Touchwood, in love with Mellefont. Mrs. Barry. 
Omer wife promiſed wo Melſon, = | Ms Procyirde 
er gy PP 


Lady Plant, inſolent to her husband, 5 
and eaſy to any pretender. } Mrs. Leigh, 
Chaplain, Boy, Footmen, and Attendants. 


The SCENE, a gallery in the Lord Touck- 
woop's houſe, with chambers adjoining, 


THE | 
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4 gallery in the Lord Toucawoop's houſe, with chambers 
adjoining. 


Enter Caeress, croſſing the Hage, with his hat, gloves, and 
fword in his hands; as juſt * * table: MELLEFOND 
e bim. 


MELLEFONT. 


ED, Ned, whither ſo faſt? what, turn'd Aincher! 
N why, you wo” not leave us? 

care. Where are the women? I'm weary of guzling, 
and begin to think them the better company. 

Mel. Then thy reaſon ſtaggers, and thou'rt almoſt 
drunk. 

Care. No faith, but your fools grow noiſy and if 

a man muſt endure the noiſe of words without ſenſe, I 
think the women have more muſical voices, and become 
nonſenſe better. 
Mel. Why, they at are at the end of the gallery; retir'd 
to their tea, and ſcandal; according to their ancient cuſ- 
tom, after dinner. But I made a pretence to follow 


you, becauſe I had ſomething to ſay to you in private, 
and I am not like to have many opportunities this even- 


ing. 
Care. And here's this coxcomb moſt n come to 


interrupt you. 
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FT THE DOUBLE-DEALER, 
SCENE II. 


1 [To them] BRISK. | 
Brick, OYS, boys, lads, where are you? what, do you 
give ground? mortgage for a bottle, ha? Care» 
leſs, this is your trick ; you're always ſpoiling company 
by leaving it. 


Care. And — art always 9 company by com- 


ing intoꝰ t. | 
Brist. Pooh, ha, ha, ha. I know you envy me. Spite, 
proud ſpite, by the gods! and burning envy I'll be 
judg'd by Mellefont here, who gives and takes raillery 
better, you or I. Pſhaw, man, when I fay you ſpoil 
company by leaving it, I mean you leave no body for the 
company to laugh at. I think there I was with you, ha ? 

Mellefont. | 
Mel. O' my word, Brik, that. wut a home thruſt ; you 

have filenc'd him. 
Brick. Oh, my dear Mellefont, let me -periſh, if thou 
art not the ſoul of converſation, the very eſſence of wit, 


and ſpirit of wine. The deuce take me if there were 


three good things ſaid, or one underſtood, ſince thy am- 
putation from the body of our ſociety. He I think 
that's pretty and metaphorical enough: T'Gad I could 
not have ſaid it out of thy —— ha? 

Care. Hum, ay, what is't? 

Brisk. O, Mon Coeur ! what is't! nay gad III puniſh 
Fou for want of n. the deuce take me if I tell 
Fou. 


Mel. No, no, hang him, he has no taſte, — But, dear 


: Brisk, excuſe me, I have a little buſineſs. 
Care. Pr'ythee get thee gone; thou ſceſt we are ſerj- 
OUS. at 


a vat 
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Mel. We'll come immediately, if you'll but go in, and 
keep up good humour and ſenſe in the company ; pr = 
thee do, they'll fall aſleep elſe. | 
Britt. I'gad fo they will Well, 1 will, T will, 
gad you ſhall command me from the Zenith to the Nadir. 
But the deuce take me if I ſay a good thing till 
you come. But pr*ythee, dear rogue, make haſte, pr'y- 


thee make haſte, I ſhall burſt elſe.— And yonder's your 
uncle, my Lord Touchwood, ſwears he'll diſinherit you, 


and Sir Paul Plyant threatens to diſclaim you for a ſon- 
in-law, and my Lord Froth won't dance at your wed- 
ding to-morrow ; nor the deuce take me, I won't write 
your Epichakimium and ſee what a condition you're 
like to be brought to. | 

Mel. Well, Pl! ſpeak but three words, and follow 
you. 

Brisk. Enough, enou gh, Carelcſs bring your apprehen- 
ſion along with you. 


SCE 


' MELLEFONT, CARELESS, 

Care. D Ert coxcomb ! | 
Mel. Faith 'tis a good-natur'd coxcomb, and 
has very entertaining follies— You muſt be more humane 
to him; at this juncture, it will do me ſervice. | 
Pl tell you, I would have mirth continued this day at 
any rate; tho” patience purchaſe folly, and attention be 
paid with noiſe : there are times when ſenſe may be un- 
ſcafonable, as well as truth. Pr'ythee do thou wear none 
to-day ; but allow Brisk to have wit, that thou may'ſt 
ſeem a fool. i 
Care. Why, Bow oy wh L * e propo- 

fon? © 


THE DOUBLE-DEALER. 
" Md. O, I would have no room for ſcrious deſign; for 
I am jealous of a plot. I would have nojle and imperti. 
nence keep my Lady Touchwood's head from working , 
for hell is not more buſy than her brain, nor contains more 
devils, than that imagination, n 
Care. I thought your fear of her had been over—— Is 
| not to-morrow appointed for your marriage with Cyn- 
thia ; and her father, Sir Paul Plyant, come to ſettle the 
| writings this day, on purpoſe ? 
1 Mel. True; but you ſhall judge whether I have not 
BE & treaſon to be alarm'd. None beſides you, and Mask well, 
are acquainted with the ſecret of my aunt Touchwood's 
violent paſſion for me. Since my firſt refuſal of her ad- 
dreſſes, ſhe has endeavour'd to do me all ill offices with my 
uncle; yet has managed 'em with that ſubtilty, that to 
him they have borne the face of kindneſs ; while her ma- 
lige, like a dark lanthorn, only ſhone upon me, where it 
was directed. Still it gave me leſs perplexity to prevent 
the ſucceſs of her diſpleaſure, than to avoid the importu- 
nitics of her love; and of two evils, I thought myſelf fa- 
vour'd in her averſion : but whether urg'd by her deſpair, 
and a ſhort proſpe£t of time ſhe ſaw, to accompliſh her 
deſigns ; whether the hopes of revenge, or of her love, 
terminated in the view of this my marriage with Cynthia, 
I know not; but this morning ſhe ſurpriz'd me in my 
Care. Was there ever ſuch a fury! "tis well nature has 
oor put it into her ſex's power to raviſh. — Well, bleſs 
N us! proceed. What follow'd? 
6 Mel. What at firſt amaz'd me; for I look'd to have 
13 ſeen her in all the tranſports of a flighted and revengeful 
woman: but when I expected thunder from her voice, 
and lightning in her eyes; I ſaw her melted into tears, 
and huſhd into a ſigh. It was long before either of us 
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ſpoke ; paſſion had ty'd her tongue, and amazement mine 


In ſhort, the conſequence was thus, ſhe omitted no- 


thing that the moſt violent love could urge, or tender 


words expreſs; which when ſhe ſaw had no effect, but 
ſill J pleaded honour and nearneſs of blood to my uncle; 


then came the ſtorm ] fear'd at firſt : for ſtarting from my 


bed-ſide like a fury, ſhe flew to my ſword, and with much 
ado I prevented her doing me or herſelf a miſchief : ha- 
ving diſarm'd her, in a guſt of paſſion ſhe left me, and in 
a reſolution, confirm'd by a thouſand curſes, not to cloſe 
her eyes, till they had ſeen my ruin. 

Care. Exquiſite woman] but what the devil does ſhe 
think, thou haſt no more ſenſe, than to get an heir upon 
her body to diſinherit thyſelf : For as I take it, this ſettle- 


ment upon you, is, with a proviſo, that your uncle have 


no children. 

Mel. It is ſo. Well, the ſervice you are to do me, will 
be a pleaſure to yourſelf; I muſt get you to engage my 
Lady Plyant all this evening, that my pious aunt may 
not work her to her intereſt, And if you chance to ſe. 
cure her to yourſelf, you may incline her to mine. She's 
handſome, and knows it ; is very filly, and thinks ſhe has 


ſenſe, and has an old fond husband. 


Care. I confeſs, a very fair foundation, for a lover to 
build upon. 


Mel. For my Lord Froth, he and his wife will be ſuf- 


ficiently taken up, with admiring one another, and Brisk's 
gallantry, as they call it. I'll obſerve my uncle myſelf, 
and Jack Maskwell has promiſed me, to watch my aunt 
narrowly, and give me notice upon any ſuſpicion. As 


for Sir Paul, my wiſe father-in-law that is to be, my dear 


Cynthia has ſuch a ſhare in his fatherly fondneſs, he would 
ſcarce make her a moment uneaſ . to ha ve her happy 
hereafter, 


— Fen, — — . 
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| Care, So, you have mann'd your works: but I wiſh 
vou may not have the weakeſt guard, where the enemy 
is ſtrongeſt, _ 
Mel. Maskwell, you mean; pr'ythee St ſhould you 
ſuſpeR him? 
Care. Faith I cannot help it, you know I never lik'd 


bim; I am a little ſuperſtitious in phy ſiognomy. 
Mel. He has obligations of gratitude, to bind him to me; 


his dependance upon my uncle is through my means. 
Care. Upon your aunt, you mean. 

Mel. My aunt ! 

Care. I'm miſtaken if there be not a familiarity between 
them, you do not ſuſpect: notwithſtanding her paſſion 
for you. 

Mel. Pooh, pooh, nothing in the world but his deſign 
to do me ſervice; and he endeavours to be well in her 
eſteem, that he may be able to effect it. | 

Care, Well, J ſhall be glad to be miſtaken ; but, your 
aunt's averſion in her revenge, cannot be any way ſo ef- 
fectually ſhown, as in bringing forth a child to diſinherit 
you. She is handſome and cunning, and naturally wan- 
ton. Maskwell is fleſh and blood at beſt, and opportu- 
nities between them are frequent. His affection to you, 
you have confeſſed, is grounded upon his intereſt, that you 
have tranſplanted ; and ſhould it take root in my lady, I 
don't ſee what you can expect from the fruit. 

Mel. I confeſs the conſequence is viſible, were your 
ſuſpicions juſt.———But ſee, the company is broke up, 
let's meet em. | 


ground againſt young people. 


come you, he, he, he. 


is nothing more unbecoming a man of quality, than to 
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SCENE IV. 


[To them] Lord Tovcnwoop, Lord FroTH, Sir Paul. 
PLYANT, and BRISK. | 

Lord Touch. Our upon't, nephew —Leave your fa- 
ther-in-law, and me, to maintain our 


Mel. 1 beg your lordſhip's * were juſt re- 
turning. 

Sir P. Phant. Were you, ſon? gadsbud much better as 
it is Good, ſtrange ! I ſwear I'm almoſt tipſy— 
t'other bottle would have been too powerful for me. 


as {ure as can be it would, — We wanted your company : 


But Mr. Brick—— Where. is he? I ſwear and vow, he's a 
moſt facetious perſon — — and the beſt company. 
And, my Lord Froth, your Lordſhip is ſo merry a man, 
he, he, he. 
Lord Froth. O foy, Sir Paul, what do you mean? mer- 
ry! O barbarous! I'd as lieve you call'd me fool, 
Sir P. Plyant. Nay, I proteſt and vow now, tis true ; 
when Mr. Brisk jokes, your lordſhip's laugh does ſo be- 


Lord Froth. Ridiculous! Sir Paul, you're ſtrangely miſta 
ken, I find Champagne is powerful. I aſſure you, Sir 
Paul, I laugh at no body's jeſt but my own, or a lady's; 
I aſſure you, Sir Paul, | 

Brisk. How? how, my Lord? what, affront my wit! 
let me periſh, do I never ſay any thing . to be 
laugh'd at? 

Lord Froth. O foy, don't miſapprebend me, Idon't ſay 
ſo, for I often ſmile at your conceptions. But there 


laugh; 'tis ſuch a yulgar ex preſſion of the paſſion! every 


1 Tux DOUBLE-DEALER; 
body can laugh. Then eſpecially to laugh at the jeſt of 
an inferior perſon, of when any body elſe of the ſame 
quality does not laugh with one; ridiculous! to be plea- 
ſed with what pleaſes the crowd! ! now when I laugh, 1 
always laugh alone. 

Brist. I ſuppoſe that's becauſe you laugh at your own 
jeſts, I'gad, ha, ha, ha. 

Lord Froth. He, he, J f wear tho?, your raillery provokes 
me to a ſmile. 

Brisk. Ay, my Lord, it's a Gon I hit you in the teeth, 
if you ſhow em. 

Lord Froth. He, he, he, I ſwear that's ſo very pretty, I 

can't forbear. 

Care. I find a quibble bears more ſway in your Lord- 
ſhip's face than a jeſt. 
Lord Touch. Sir Paul, if you 1 b we'll retire to the 
ladies, and drink a diſh of tea, to ſettle our heads. 

Sir P. Plyant. With all my heart. Mr. Brisk, you'll 
come to us or call me when you joke, I'll be ready 
to laugh incontinently. 


SCENE V. 


| - MgLiLEFONT, CARELESS, Lord FROTH, BRISK. - + 
| Mel. 3 does your lordſhip never ſee comedies ? 
; | ; Lord Froth. O yes, ſometimes, But I ne. 
; ver laugh. 

Mel. No? 

Lord Froth. Oh, no. never laugh indeed, Sir. 

Care. No! why what d'ye go there for ? 

Lord Froth. To diſtinguiſh myſelf from the n 
ty, and mortify the Poets; the fellows grow ſo conceited, 
vhen any of their fooliſh wit prevails upon the ſide· boxes. 

I ſwear, — he, he, he, I have often conſtrain'd my 
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inclinations to laugh, — be, he, he, to avoid giving Gn 
e -p ; 1 

Mel. You are cruel to yourſelf, my Lord, as s well as 
malicious to them. 

Lord Froth. I confeſs I did myſelf ſome violence at firſt, 
but now TI think I have conquered it. | 

Brist. Let me periſh, my Lord, but there is nadie 
very particular in the humour; ' tis true, it makes againſt 
wit, and l'm ſorry for ſome friends of mine that write, 
but Pgad, I love to be malicious. Nay, 
deuce take me there's wit in't too and wit muſt 
be foil'd by wit; cut a diamond with ann, no 0+ 
ther way i'gad. 

Lord Froth. Oh, I 50 you would not be long, be- 
fore you found out the wit. 


Care. Wit! in what? where the devil's the wit, in not 
laughing when a man has a mind to't ? 


Brisk. O Lord, why, can't you find it out ? —Why 
there *tis, in the not laughing - Don't you apprehend 
me? — My Lord, Careleſs is a very honeſt fellow, but 
barkee, you underſtand me, ſomewhat heavy, a 
little ſhallow, or ſo Why P11 tell you now: ſuppoſe 
now you come up to me Nay, pr'ythee Careleſs be 
inſtructed. Suppoſe, as I was ſaying, you come up to 
me holding your fides, and laughing, as if you would 
Well—T look grave, and ask the cauſe of this immode- 
rate mirth——— You laugh on ſtill, and are not able to 
tell me Still I look grave, not fo much as ſmile. 

Care. Smile, no, what the devil ſhould you ſmile at, 
when you ſuppoſe I can't tell you? 

Brisk. Pſhaw, pſhaw, pr'ythee don't interrupt me. 
But I tell you, you ſhall tell meat laſt— But it ſhall 
be a great while firſt, ; 
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Cure. Well, but pr'ythee don't let it be a * While, 


becauſe T long to have it over. 

Brisk. Well then, you tell me ſome good job, or very 
witty thing, laughing all the while as if you were ready 
to die and I hear it, and look thus. — Would not you be 
eee ted? | 

Cre. No; for if it were a witty thing, I ſhould not 
expect you to underſtand it. 

Lord Froth. O foy, Mr. Careleſs, all the world allows 
Mr. Brisk to have wit; my wife ſays, he has a great 
deal. I hope you think her a judge. 

Brisk. Pooh, my Lord, his yoice goes for a — 1 
can't tell how to make him apprehend. —Take it t'other 
way. Suppoſe I ſay a witty thing to you ? 

Care. Then I ſhall be diſappointed indeed, 

Mel. Let him alone, Brisk, he is obſiipately bent not 
to be inſtructed. 

Brist. I'm ſorry for him, the 8 take me. 

Mel. Shall we go to the ladies, my Lord? 

Lord Froth. With all my heart, methinks we are a ſoli- 

tude without em. 

Mel. Or, what ſay you to another bottle of Cham. 
pagne? 

Lord Frotb. O, for the univerſe, nat a drop more I be- 
ſeech you. Oh intemperate ! I have a fluſhing in my face 
already. [Takes out a pocket glaſs and books in it. 

Brisk. Let me ſee, let me ſce, my Lord, I broke my 


—ͤ ” Gs 


olaſs that was in the lid of my ſnuff-box. Hum! deuce 


take me, I be encouraged a pimple here too. 

[Takes the glaſs and looks, 
Lord Proth. Then you muſt mortify him with a patch; 
my wife ſhall ſupply you. Come, gentlemen, allons, here 
is company coming. | 
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SCENE Vl. 


Lady rouchwoob, and MASKWELL. 


Lady Touch. | 0 hear no more,——Yarc falſe and un- 
grateful ; come, I know you falſe. 

Mak. I have been frail, I confeſs, Madam, for your 
Ladyſhip's ſervice. 

Lady Touch, That I ſhould truſt a man, whom I had 
known betray his friend ! 

Mask. What friend have I betray'd? or to whom? 

Lady Touch. Your fond friend Melleſont, and to me; can 
you deny it ? 

Mask. I do not. 

Lady Touch. Have you not wrong'd my Lord, who has 
been a father to you in your wants, and given you being? 
Have you not wropg'd him in the higheſt manner, in his 
bed ? 

Mask. With your ladyſhip's help, and for your ſervice, 
as I told you before. I can't deny that neither. Any 
thing more, Madam ? : 

Lady Touch. More! audacious villain. O, what's more, 
is moſt my ſhame, Have you not diſhonour'd me? 

Mask. No, that I deny; for I never told in all my life: 
ſo that accuſation's anſwer'd ; on to the next. 

Lady Touch. Death, do you dally with my paſſion? inſo- 
lent devil ! but have a care,———Provoke me not; for, 
by the eternal fire, you ſhall not eſcape my vengeance— 
Calm villain! how unconcern'd he ſtands, confeſſing 
treachery, and ingratitude! is there a vice more black ! 
——0O I have excuſes, thouſands for my faults; fire in 
my temper, paſſions in my ſoul, apt to ev'ry provocation; 
oppreſſed at once with love, and with deſpair. But a ſe- 
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date, 2 thinking villain, whoſe black blood runs — 


rately bad, what excuſe can clear 

Mask. Will you be in temper, Madam? I would not 
talk not to be heard. I have been [She walks about diſor- 
der'd] a very great rogue for your ſake, and you reproach 
me with it; I am ready to be a rogue ſtill, to do you 
ſervice; and you are flinging conſcience and honour in 
my face, to rebate my inclinations. How am I to behave 
myſelf? You know I am your creature, my life and for- 
tune in your power; to diſoblige you, brings me certain 
ruin. Allow it, I would betray you ; I would not be 
a traitor to myſelf: I don't pretend to honeſty, becauſe. 
you know I am a raſcal: but I would convince you» 
from the neceſſity of my being firm to you. 


Lady Touch. Neceſſity, impudence! can no gratitude in- 
Cline you, no obligations touch you? have not my for- 
tune, and my perſon, been {ſubjected to your pleaſure ? 
were you not in the nature of a ſervant, and have not I 
in effect made you lord of all, of me, and of my lord? 
where is that humble love, the languiſhing, that 'adora- 
tion, which once was paid me, and everlaſtingly enga- 
ged ? N | 

Mask. Fixt, rooted in my heart, whence nothing can 
remove em, yet you 

Lady Touch. Vet, what yet? 

Mask. Nay, miſconceive me not, Madam, when I ſay 
T have had a generous and a faithful paſſion, which you 
had never favour'd, but through revenge and policy. 

Lady Touch, Ha! | 

Mask. Look you, Madam, we are alone, 


Pray con- 


tain yourſelf, and hear me. You know you lov'd your 
nephew, when I firſt ſigh'd for you; I quickly found it; 
an argument that I lov'd; for with that art you veiPd 
your paſſion, *twas imperceptible to all but jealous eyes. 
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This diſcovery made me bold; I confeſs it; for by it, I 
thought you in my power. Your nephew's ſcorn of you, 
added to my hopes; I watch'd the occaſion, and took 
you, juſt repulſed by him, warm at once with love and 
indignation ; your diſpoſition, my arguments, and happy 
opportunity, accompliſh'd my deſign ; I preſt the yielding 
minute, and was bleſs'd. How I have lov'd you fiuces 
words have not ſhown, then how ſhould words expreſs ? 

Lady Touch. Well, mollifying devil ! And have I 
not met your love with forward fire? 

Mask. Your zeal I grant was ardent, but miſplac'd; 
there was revenge in view; that woman's idol had defil'd 
the temple of the god, and love was made a mock-wor. 
ip. A ſon and heir would have edg'd young Mel. 
lefont upon the brink of ruin, and left him none but you 
to catch at for prevention. 

Lady Touch. Again, provoke me! do you wind me like 
a larum, only to rouze my own ſtill'd ſoul for your diver- 
fion ? confuſion ! 8 

Mask. Nay, Madam, I'm gone, if you relapſe What 
needs this? I ſay nothing but what you yourſelf, in open 
hours of love, have told me. Why ſhould you deny it ? 
nay, how can you deny it? is not all this prefent heat 
owing to the ſame fire? do you not love him ſtill? how 
have I this day offended you, but in not breaking off this 
match with Cynthia? which ere to-morrow ſhall be done, 
_ had you but patience. 

Lady Touch. How, what ſaid you, Maskwell, — Ano- 
ther caprice to unwind my temper ? 

Mask. By Heav'n, no; I am your flave, the ſla ve of 
all your pleaſures ; and will not reſt till I have giv'n you 
peace, would you ſuffer me. | 

Lady Touch. O, Maskwell, in vain J do diſguiſe me 
from thee, thou know'ſt me, know'ſt the very inmoſt 
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windings and receſſes of my foul.-—— Oh Melleſont! 1 
burn; married to-morrow! deſpair ſtrikes me. Yet my 
ſoul Knows I hate him too: let him but once be mine, 
and next immediate ruin ſeize him. | 

Mask. Compoſe yourſelf, you ſhall poſſeſs and ruin him 
too, — Will that pleaſe you? 

Lady Touch. How, how ? thou dear, thou precious vil- 
lain, how ? 
Mask. You have already been tampering with my La- 
dy Plyant ? 

Lady Touch. IJ have: ſhe is ready for any impreſſion I 


think fir. 
Mack. She muſt be thoroughly perſuaded that Melle- 


font loves her. 

Lady Touch, She is ſo eredulous that way naturally, and 
likes him ſo well, that ſhe will believe it faſter than I can 
perſuade her. But I don't ſee what you can propoſe from 
ſuch a trifling deſign ; for her firſt converſing with Mel- 
lefont, will convince her of the contrary. 

Mask. I know it—1I don't depend upon it. But 
it will prepare ſomething elſe; and gain us leiſure to lay 
a ſtronger plot: if I gain a little time, I ſhall not want 


contri vance. 


One minute gives invention to deſtroy, 
What, to rebuild, will a whole age employ. 


End of the Firſt AF. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 
| Lady FRoTH and CYNTHIA. 
Cynth, 12 Madam! is it poſſible your ladyſhip 
could have been ſo much in love? 

Lady Froth. I could not ſleep one wink for three weeks 
together. 
Synth. Prodigious! I wonder, want of ſleep, and ſo 
much love, and ſo much wit as your ladyſhip has, did 
not turn your brain. | 

Lady Froth. O my dear Cynthia, you muſt not rally 
your friend But really, as you ſay, I wonder too. 
But then I had a way. For between you and I, I had 
 whimhies and vapours, but I gave them vent. 

Cynth, How pray, Madam? 

Lady Froth. O T writ, writ abu ndant! y,—Do you ne- 
ver write ? 

Cynth. Write, what ? 

Lady Froth. Songs, elegies, ſatires, encomiums, panes 
gyrics, lampoons, plays, or heroic poems. 

 Cynth. O Lord, not I, Madam; I'm content to As a cour- 
teous reader. 

Lady Froth. O inconſiſtent! in love, and not write! if 
my Lord and I had been both of your temper, we had ne- 
ver come together. O bleſs me! what a ſad thing would 
that have been, if my Lord and I ſhould never have met! 

Cynth Then neither my Lord nor you would ever have 
met with your match, on my conſcience. 

Lady Froth. O' my conſcience no more we ſhould; thou 
fay'ſt right for ſure my Lord Froth is as fine a gentle- 
man, and as much a man of quahkty! ah! nothing at all 
of the common air,- I think I may ſay he wants 
nothing, but a blue ribbon and a ſtar, to make him ſhine 
the very phoſphorus of our hemiſphere, Do you un- 
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derſtand thoſe = hard words? if you . PH explain 
*em to you. 

Cynth. Yes, yes, ahaha, I'm not ſo ignorant. At 
leaſt I won't own it, to ou with your inſtructions. 


[Afide. . 


Lady Froth. Nay, I 0 your pardon; but being deriv'd 
from the Greek, I thought you might have eſcap'd the 
etymology.— But I'm the more amaz'd, to find you a 
woman of letters, and not write! bleſs me! how can Mel- 
lefont believe you love him ? 
Synth. Why faith, Madam, he that won't take my word, 
ſhall never have it under my hand. 


Lady Froth. I vow Mellefont's a pretty gentleman, but 


methinks he wants a manner. 
Cynth. A manner! what's that, Madam ? 
Lady Froth. Some diſtinguiſhing quality; as for ex- 
ample, the Bel air or Brillant of Mr. Brisk; the ſolemnity, 
yet complaiſance of my Lord, or ſomething of his own 
5 that ſhould look a little Je- ne- ſcay-· guoyſbh; he is too much a 


mediocrity, in my mind. 


Cynth. He does not indeed affect either 3 or for- 


mality; for which I like him: here he comes. 


Lady Froth. And my Lord with him: pray obſerve the 


1 


SCENE II. 


[Ts them] Lord FROTH, MELLEFONT, and B1sx. 
* IN pertinent creature! I could almoſt be angry 
with her now. [Aſide. 
Lady Froth. My Lord, I have been telling Cynthia, how 
much T have been in love with you; I ſwear I have; I'm 
not aſham'd to own it now; ah! it makes my heart leap, 
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I vow I ſigh when I think on't: my dear Lord! ha, ha, 
kde do you remember, my Lord ? | 
| Squeezes him by the hand, looks kindly on him, ſighs, and 
then laughs out. 

Lord Froth. Pleaſant creature! perfectly well: ab! that 
look, ay, there it is; who could reſiſt! *twas ſo my heart 
was made a captive firſt, and ever ſince 't has been in love 
with happy ſla very. | | 
Lady Froth. O that tongue, that dear deceitful tongue 
that charming ſoftneſs in your mien and your expreſſion, 
and then your bow! good my Lord, bow as you did. when 
ga ve vou my pi dure; here, ſuppoſe this my picture — 

[Gives him a pocket. glaſſ. 

Pray mind my Lord; ah! he bows charmingly; pay, 

my Lord, you ſhan't kiſs it ſo much; I ſhall grow jea- 
 lous, I vow now. 

[He bows _—_—_ ly low, then kiſſes the glaſs. 

Lord Froth. T ſaw n there, and kiſs'd it for your 
fake. 

Lady Froth. Ab! gallantry to the laſt degree———Mr. 
Brisk, you're a Judge; was ever any thing ſo well bred 
as my Lord? 

Brist. Never any thing; but your lady ſhip, let me 
periſh. 

Lady Frotb. O prettily turn'd again; let me die but you 
have a great deal of wit. Mr. Mellefont, don't you think 
Mr. Brisk has a world of wit ? 

Mel. O, yes, Madam. 

Brisk. O dear, Madam 

Lady Froth. An infinite deal! 

Brisk. O heav'ns! Madam—— 

Lady Froth. More wit than any body. 

Brisk. I'm everlaſtingly your humble ſervant, deuce 
take me, Madam. 
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Lord Froth. Don't you think us a happy couple ? 
Cynth. T vow, my Lord, I think you the happieſt couple 
in the world; for you're not only happy in one another, 


and when you are together, but happy in yourſelves, and 


by yourſelves. 

Lord Froth. T hope Mellefont will make a good buſ- 
band too. 

Cynth. Tis my intereſt to believe he will, my Lord. 

Lord Froth. D'ye think he'll love you as well as 1 do 
my wife? I'm afraid not. 

Cynth. I believe he'll love me better. 

Lord Froth. Heav'ns! that can never be; but why do 
you think fo? 


Cynth. Becauſe he has not ſo much reaſon to be fond of 


himſelf. 
Lord Froth. O your humble rennt for that, dear Ma- 


dam; well, Mellefont, you'll be a happy creature. 
Mel. Ay, my Lord, I ſhall have the ſame reaſon for 
my happineſs that your lordſhip has, I ſhall think myſelf 
happy- 

Lord Froth. Ah, that's all. 

Brisk. [To Lady Froth) Your ladyſhip is in the right; 
but I'gad I'm wholly turn'd into fatire. I confeſs I write 
but ſeldom, but when I do——— —keen Tambicks, Pgad. 
But my Lord was telling me, your ladyſhip has made an 

eſſay toward an heroic poem. 

Lady Froth. Did my Lord tell you? yes I vow, and the 
ſubjeK is my Lord's love to me. And what do you 
think I call it? I dare ſwear you won't gueſs 
| Sillabub; ha, ha, ha. 

Brisk. Becauſe my Lord's title's Froth,. Pgad, ha, ha, 
ha, deuce take me very a propos and ſurprizing, ha, ha, ha. 
Lady Froth. He, ay, is not it And then I call my 


Lord Spumoſo; and myſelf, what d'ye think I call myſelf? 


— The 
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Brick. Lattilla, may be. gad I cannot tell. 

Lady Froth. Biddy, that's all; juſt my own name. 

Brist. Biddy ! P gad very pretty Deuce take me if 
your ladyſhip has not the aft of ſurprizing the moſt na- 
turally in the world,. II hope you'll make me happy 
in EE the poem. 

Lady Froth. O, you muſt be my confident, I touſt ask 
your advice. 

Brist. I'm your humble ſervant, let me periſh, I 
preſume your ladyſhip has read Baſſa? 

Lady Froth. O yes, and Rapine, and Dacier upon Ariſ⸗ 
tolle and Horace My Lord, you muſt not be jealous, 
I'm communicating all to Mr. Brisk. 

Lord Froth. No, no, III allow Mr. Brisk; have you no- 
thing about you to ſhew him, my dear? 

Lady Froth. Yes, I believe I have.——Mr. Brisk, come, 
will you go into the next room? and there Pl ſhew you 
what I have. 

Lord Froth, I'Il walk a turn in the garden, and come 
to you. 


SCENE III. 


MELLEFONT, CYNTHIA, 


| Mel, Y OU'RE thoughtful, Cynthia ? 


nth. Pm thinking, tho' marriage makes 
man and wife one fleſh, it leaves em ſtill two fools ; and 
they become more conſpicuous by ſetting off one another, 

Mel. That's only when two _ —_ and their fol- 
lies are oppos'd. 

Cynth. Nay, I have known two wits meet, and by the 
oppoſition of their wit, render themſelves as ridiculous as 
fools. *Tis an odd game we're going to play at: what 
think you of drawing ſtakes, and giving over in time? 


* Une y . * 
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Mel. No, hang't, that's not endeayouring to win, be- 
cauſe *tis poſſible we may loſe ; ſince we have ſhuffled 
and cut, let's e'en turn up en now. 

Synth. Then I find it's like cards, if either of us have a 


| gnod hand it is an accident of fortune. 


Mel. No, marriage is rather like a game at bowls, for. 
tune indeed makes the match, and the two neareſt, and 
ſometimes the two fartheſt are together, but the game de. 


pends entirely upon judgment. 


Cynth. still it is a game, and conſequently one of us 
mult be a loſer. - 


| Mel. Not at all; only a friendly trial of skill, and the | 


winnings to be laid out in an entertainment. What's 

here, the muſic? Oh, my Lord has promiſed the company 
a new ſong, we'll get *em to give it us by the way. [Mu- 
fecians croſſing the ſtage.] Pray let us have the favour of 
you, to practiſe the ſong, before the company hear it. 


8. . 


I. 

Ep nthia frowns auhene' er T woe her, 
Yet ſbe's vext if T give over; 

Much ſhe fears I ſpould undo her, 
But much more to loſe her lover: 
Thus, in doubting, ſhe refuſes ; 
And not t winning, thus ſhe loſes. 

IT. 
Pr'ythee Cynthia look behind you, 
Age and wrinkies will oertake you; 
Then too late deſire will find you, 
When the power muſt forſake you 
Think, O think o'th' ſad condition, 
To be paſt, yet wiſh fruition. 


and 
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Mel. You ſhall have my thanks below. 
[To the meh they go out. 


SCENE IV. 


[To them] Sir PAUL PLYANT and Lady PLYANT. 


Sir Paul Phant. ADS bud! I am provok'd into a fer- 


mentation, as my Lady Froth ſays; 
was ever the like read of in Story ? 

Lady Plyant. Sir Paul have patience, let me alone to 
rattle him up. 

Sir P. Plyant. Pray your ladyſhip give me leave to be 
angry —P1I rattle him up 1 warrant you, I'll firk him 
with a Certiorari. 

Lady Plyant. You firk him! PII fik him myſelf; pray 
Sir Paul hold: you contented. 

Cynth, Bleſs me, what makes my father in ſuch a paſ- 
ſion! I never ſaw him thus before. 

Sir P. Phant. Hold yourſelf contented, my Lady Ply- 
ant, — I find paſſion coming upon me by inflation, and I 
cannot ſubmit as formerly, therefore give way. 

Lady Plyant. How now! will vou be pleaſed to 8 


Sir P. Plyant. No marry will T not be pleaſed, T am plea- 
{cd to be angry, that's my pleaſure at this time. 
Mel. What can this mean! 
Lady Plyant. Gads my life, the man's digracted; why 
how now, who are you? what am I? ſlidikins, can't I 
govern you? what did T marry you for? am I not to be 


| abſolute and uncontroulable? is it fit a woman of my ſpi- 


rit, and conduct, ſhould be contradicted in a matter of this 
concern? 

Sir P. Plant. It concerns me, and only me ;— Beſides, 
I'm not to be govern'd at all times. When I am ia tran- 
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quility, my Lady Plyant ſhall command Sir Paul; but 
when I am provok'd to fury, I cannot incorporate with 


patience and reaſon, as ſoon may tygers match with 
tygers, lambs with lambs, and every creature couple with 


its foe, as the Poet ſays. —— 

Lady Plyaut. He's hot-heaged till! 'tis in vain to talk 
to you; but remember I have a eurtain- lecture for you, 
”_ diſobedient headſtrong brute, 

Sir P. Plyant. No, *tis becauſe I won't be a brute, and 
have my head fortify'd, that I am thus exaſperated, — 
But I will protect my honour, and yonder is the violator 
of my fame. 

Lady Phant. Tis my honour that is cancern'd, and the 
violation was intended to me. Your honour! you have 
none but what is in my keeping, and I can diſpoſe of it 
when I pleaſe therefore don't provoke me. | 

Sir P. Phant. Hum, gads-bud ſhe ſays true — — Well, 
my Lady, march on, I will fight under you then: I am 
convinced, as far as paſſion will permit. | 

I. Plyant and Sir Paul come up to Mellefout, 

Lady Plant, Inhuman and treacherous.— 

Sir P. Plyant. Thou ſerpent and firſt tempter of woman- 
kind. ——— 

Cyntb. Bleſs me! Sir: Madam; what mean you? 

Sir P. Plyant. Thy, Thy, come away Thy, touch him not, 
come hither girl, go not near him, there's nothing but de- 
ceit about him; ſnakes are in his peruke, and the croco- 
dile of Nilus in his belly, he will eat thee up alive. 

Lady Plyant. Diſhonourable, impudent creature! 

Mel. For heav'ns ſake, Madam, to whom do you direct 
this language | 

Lady Plyant. Have I behav'd myſelf with all the deco - 
rum and nicety, befitting the perſon of Sir Paul's wiſe? 
have I preſery'd my honour as it were in a ſnow-houſe 
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for theſe three years paſt? have I been white and unſul- 
1y'd even by Sir Paul himſelf ? | 

Sir P. Plyant. Nay, ſhe has been an invincible wiſe, even 
to me, that's the truth on't. | 

Lady Plyant. Have I, I ſay, preſerv'd myſelf, like a fair 
ſheet of paper, for you to make a blot upon? —- 

Sir P. Plyant. And ſhe ſhall make a ſmile with any wo- 
man in England. 

Mel. I am ſo amaz'd, I know nat what to ſay. 

Sir P. Plyant. Do you think my daughter, this pretty 
creature; gads-bud ſhe's a wife for a cherubim! do you 
think her fit for nothing but to be a ſtalking horſe, to 
hand before you, while you take aim at my wife ? gads. 
bud I was never angry before in my life, and 1'll never 


be appeas'd again. 


Mel. Hell and damnation! this is my aunt; ſuch ma- 
lice can be engendred no where elſe. [Afide, 
Lady Plyant. Sir Paul, take Cynthia from his ſight; 


leave me to ſtrike him with the remorſe of his intended 


crime, 


Cynth. Pray, Sir, ſtay, hear him, I care affirm he's inno- 
cent. 

Sir P. Phant. Innocent! why bark'ye, come hither Th, 
hark' ye, I had it from his aunt, my ſiſter Touchwood, : 
—gads-bud he does not care a farthing for any 
thing of thee, but thy portion, why, he's in love with my 


wife; he would have tantaliz'd thee, and made a cuckold 


of thy poor father, and that would certainly have 
broke my heart I'm ſure, if ever I ſhould have horng, 
they would kill me; they would never come kindly, I 


| ſhould die of 'em, like a child that was cutting his teeth 


I ſhould indeed, Thy, therefore come away ; but 


providence has prevented all, therefore come away, when 
I bid you, 
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Ont. I muſt obey. 


SCENE V. 


Lady PLYaNT, MELLEFONT. 
Lady Plyant. Such a thing! the impiety of it ſtartles 


me to wrong ſo good, ſo fair 


a creature, and one that loves you tenderly——tis a bar- 
barity of barbarities, and nothing could be guilty of it. — 
Mel. But the greateſt villain imagination can form, I 
grant it; and next to the villany of ſuch a fact, is the 
villany of aſperſing me with the guilt. How? which 
way was I to wrong her? for yet I underſtand you not. 
Lady Plyant. Why, gads my life, couſin Mellefont, you 
cannot be ſo peremptory as to deny it ; when I tax you 
with it to your face; for now Sir Paul's gone, you are 
Corum Nobus. 
Mel. By Heav'n, I love her more than Ms. 
Lady Plyant. Fiddle, faddle, don't tell me of this and 
that, and ev'ry thing in the world, but give me mathe- 


macular demonſtration, anſwer me directly — But I have 


not patience Oh! the impiety of it, as I was ſaying, 
and the unparallell'd wickedneſs ! O merciful father! how 
could you think to reverſe nature ſo, to make the daugh- 
ter the means of procuring the mother ? 

Mel. The daughter to procure the mother ! 

Lady Plant. Ay, for tho” I am not Cynthia's own mo. 
ther, I am her father's wife; and that's near enough to 
make it inceſt. 


Mel. Inceſt! O my precious aunt, and the devil in con- 


junction. 7 [Aſide. 
Lady Plyant. O reflect upon the horror of that, and then 


the guilt of deceiving every body; marrying the daugh- 


ter, only to make a cuckold of the father; and then ſe- 
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ducing me, debauching my purity, and perverting me from 
the road of virtue, in which I have trod thus long, and 
never made one trip, not one faux pas; O conſider it, what 
would you have to anſwer for, if you ſhould provoke me 
to frailty ? alas! humanity is feeble, heav'n knows! very 
feeble, and unable to ſupport itſelf. _ 

Mel. Where am I? Is it day? and am Tawake? Ma- 


dam 


Lady Plyant. And no body knows how circumſtances 
may happen together, to my thinking, now I could 
reſiſt the ſtrongeſt temptation, —but yet J know, it is im- 
poſſible for me to know whether I could or not, there's no 
certainty in the things of this life. 

Mel. Madam, pray give me leave to ask you one que- 
ſion.. | 

Lady Plyant. O Lord, ask me the queſtion! T'll ſwear 
I'll refuſe it; I {wear Pl] deny it therefore don't ask 
me, nay you ſhan't ask me, I ſwear Pl! deny it. O Ge- 
mini, you have brought all the blood into my face; I 


_ warrant I am as red as a turky-cock ; O fie, couſin Mel- 


lefont! 
Mel. Nay, Madam, hear me; I mean 
Lady Plyant. Hear you? no, no; T'll deny you firſt, 
and hear you afterwards. For one does not know how 
one's mind may change upon hearing —— Hearing is 
one of the ſenſes, and all the ſenſes are fallible; I wont 
truſt my honour, I aſſure you; my honour is infallible 


and uncomatible. 


Mel. For Heav'n's fake, Madam, 
Lady Plyant. O name it no more — Bleſs me, how can 
you talk of Heav'n! and have ſo much wickedneſs in 
your heart? May be you don't think it a ſin—They ſay 
ſome of you gentlemen don't think ita fin, —May be it is 
no fin to them that don't think it ſo; indeed, if I did not 
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think it a ſin — But ill my honour, if it were no ſin,.— 
But then to marry my daughter, for the conveniency of 
frequent opportunities. I'll never conſent to that, 
as ſure as can be, I'll break the match. | 
Mel. Death and amazement, — 


knees 
L. Phant. Nay, nay, riſe up, come you ſhall ſee my 


good nature. I know love is powerful, and no body can 
help his paſſion : 'tis not your fault; nor I ſwear it is not 
mine, —— How can I help it, if I have charms? and 
how can you help it, if you are made a captive? I ſwear 
it is pity it ſhould be a fault. — But my honour, 
well, but your honour too but the ſin well but 
the neceſſity O Lord, here's ſome body coming, I 
dare not ſtay. Well, you muſt conſider of your crime; 
and ſtrive as much as can be againſt it, ſtrive, be ſure 
But don't be melancholic, don't deſpair, But 
never think that I'll grant you any thing; O Lord, no; 
but be ſure you lay aſide all thoughts of the mar- 
riage, for tho” I know you don't love Cynthia, only as a 
blind for your paſſion to me; yet it will make me jealous, 
O Lord, what did I ſay? jealous! no, no, I can't be 
jealous, for I muſt not love you, — therefore don't hope,— | 
But don't deſpair neither, O, they're coming, I mult fly. 


Madam, upon my 


SCENE Vl. 


MELLEFONT alone. 


MELLEFONT (after a pauſe.) 
80 then, —ſpight of my care and foreſight, J am caught, 
caught in my ſecurity, Yet this was but a ſhal. 


low artifice, unworthy of my Matchiavilian aunt : there 
mult be more behind, this is but the firſt flaſh, the priming 
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of her engine; deſtruction follows hard, if not moſt pre- 
ſently prevented. 


SCENE VII. 
{To bim] MASKWEILI. 


MELLEFONT, 


Askwell, welcome, thy preſence is a view of land, 
appearing to my ſhipwrack'd hopes : the witch has 
rais'd the ftorm, and her miniſters have done their work; 
you ſee the veſſels are parted. 
Mask. I know it; I met Sir Paul towing away Cyn- 
thia : come, trouble not your head, Ill join you toge- 


- ther e'er to-morrow morning, or drown between 98 in 

4 the attempt. 

t Mel. There's comfort in a hand ſtretch'd out, to one 

; that's ſinking, tho? ne*er ſo far off. 

# Mask. No ſinking, nor no danger, Come, cheer up; 

M why you don't know, that while I plead for you, your 

Sy aunt has given me a retaining fee j—— Nay, I am your 

ay greateſt enemy, and ſhe does but journey-work under me. 

3 Mel. Ha? how's this? 

= Mask. What d'ye think of my being employ'd in the 
execution of all her plots? ha, ha, ha, by heav'n ?tis true; 
I have undeftaken to break the match, I have undertaken 
to make your uncle diſinherit you, to get you turn'd out 
of doors; ahd to— ha, ha, ha, T can't tell you for 

laughing,— Oh ſhe has open'd her heart to me 

bt, Jam to turn you a grazing, and to Ha, ha, ha, — 

_ Cynthia myſelf ; there's a plot for you. 

N. Mel. Ha! O ſee, I ſee my riſing ſun! light breaks 


ng thro? clouds upon me, and I ſhall live in day O my 
Maskwell! how ſhall T thank or praiſe thee; thou haſt 
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outwitted woman. But tell me, how couldſt thou 
thus get into her confidence? —— Ha! how? but was it 
her contrivance to perſwade my Lady Plyant to this ex- 
travagant belief? 

Mask. Tt was, and to tell you the truth, Tencourag'd 
it for your diverſion : tho? it made you a little uneaſy for 
the preſent, yet the reflection of it muſt needs be enter- 
taining, ——T warrant ſhe was very violent at firſt. 

Mel. Ha, ha, ha, ay, a very fury; but I was moſt a- 
fraid of her violence at laſt, —If you had not come as you 
did; I don't know what ſhe might have attempted. 


Mask. Ha, ha, ha, I know her temper ———— Well, 


you muſt know then, that all my contrivances were but 
bubbles; ?till at laſt T pretended to have been long ſecret- 
ly in love with Cynthia; that did my buſineſs ; that con- 
vinc'd your aunt, I might be truſted ; ſince it was as 


much my intereſt as her's to break the match: then, ſhe 


thought my jealouſy might qualify me to aſſiſt her in her 
revenge. And, in ſhort, in that belief, told me the ſecrets 
of her heart. At length we made this agreement, if I ac- 
compliſh her deſigns (as I told you before) ſhe has en- 
gag'd to put Cynthia with all her fortune into my power. 

Mel. She is moſt gracious in her favour, — Well, and 
gear Jack, how haſt thou contriv'd ? 

Mask. I would not have you ſtay to hear it now; for 
I don't know, but ſhe may come this way; I am to meet 
her anon; after that, I'Il tell you the whole matter; be 
here in this gallery an hour hence, by that time I ima» 
gine our conſultation may be over. 

Mel. I will; 'till then ſucceſs attend thee, 
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SCENE VIII. 
MASKWELL. alone. 

Tu. then, ſucceſs will attend me; ; for when I meet 

you, I meet the only obſtacle to my fortune. Cyn- 

thia, let thy beauty gild my crimes ; and whatſoever I 

commit of treachery or deceit, ſhall be imputed to me as 

a merit Treachery, what treachery ? love cancels all 

the bonds of friendſhip, and ſets men right upon thcir firſt 
foundations. 

Duty to kings, piety to parents gratitude to benefac- 
tors, and fidelity to friends, are different and particular 
ties: but the name of Rival cuts 'em all aſunder, and is 
a genera] acquittance——Rival is equal, and love, like 
ceath, an univerſal leveller of mankind. Ha! but is 
there not ſuch a thing as honeſty? Yes, and whoſoever 
has it about him, bears an enemy in his breaſt : for your 
honeſt man, as I take it, is that nice, ſcrupulous, conſcien- 
tious perſon, who will cheat no body but himſelf; ſuch ano- 
ther coxcomb, as your wiſe man, who is too hard for all 
the world, and will be made a fool of by no body, but 
himſelf : ha, ha, ha. Well, for wiſdom and honeſty, give 
me cunning and hypocriſy ; oh, *tis ſuch a pleaſure, to 
angle for fair-fac'd fools ! then that hungry gudgeon Cre- 
dulity, will bite at any thing Why, let me fee, I have 
the ſame face, the ſame words and accents, when I ſpeak 
what I do think ; and when I ſpeak what I do not think 
the very ſame—- and dear Diſſimulation is the only 
art, not to be known from nature. 

Why will mankind be fools, and be deceiv'd? 
And why are friends and lovers oaths believ'd ? 
H# hen, each, who ſearches ſirifly his own mind, 
May ſo much fraud and power of baſeneſs find. 


End of the Second Af. 
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aCT HM. SCENE I. 


Lord Toucywoonr, and Lady Toucnwoop. 


Lady Toucuwoop. 


Y Lord, can you blame my brother Plyant, if he re- 
fuſe his daughter upon this provocation? the con- 
tract's void by this unheard of impiety. 

Lord Touch. I don't believe it true; he has better prin- 
Ciples Pho, 'tis nonſenſe. Come, come, I know 
my Lady Plyant has a large eye, and would centre every 
thing in her own circle: 'tis not the firſt time ſhe has miſ- 
taken reſpe& for love, and made Sir Paul jealous of the 
civility of an undeſigning perſon, the better to beſpeak his 
fecurity in her unfeigned pleaſures. | 

Lady Touch. You cenſure hardly, my Lord; my ſiſter's 
honour is very well known. 

Lord Touch. Yes, I believe I know Gan that . been 
familiarly acquainted with it. This is a little trick wrought 
by ſome pitiful contriver, envious of my nephew's merit. 

Lady Touch. Nay, my Lord, it may be fo, and I hope 
it will be found ſo: but that will require ſome time; for 
in ſuch a caſe as this, demonſtration is neceſſary. 

Lord Touch. There ſhould ba ve been demonſtration of 
the contrary too, before it had been beliey'd | 

Lady Touch. So I ſuppoſe there was. 

Lord Touch. How ? where ? when ? 


Lady Touch. That I can't tell; nay I don't ſay there 
Was I am willing to believe as favourably of my ne- 
phew as I can. 


Lord Touch. I don't nw that. [Half Aſide. 
Lady Touch, How ? don't you bclieye that, ſay you, 
4 ory: ? 
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Lord Touch. No, I don't ſay fo I confeſs I am 
troubled to find you ſo cold in his defence. 

Lady Touch, His defence ! bleſs me, would you have 
me defend an ill thing ? 

Lord Touch. You believe it then ? 

Lady Touch. I don't know; I am very unwilling to 
ſpeak my thoughts in any thing that may be to my cou- 
ſin's diſadvantage; beſides, I find, my lord, you are pre- 
pared to receive an ill impreſſion from any opinion of 
mine which is not conſenting with your own : but fince 
J am like to be ſuſpected in the end, and tis a pain any 
longer to diſſemble, I own it to you; in ſhort I do believe 
it, nay, and can believe any thing worſe, if it were laid 
to his charge Don't ask me my reaſons, my Lord, 
for they are not fit to be told you. 

Lord Touch. I'm amaz'd, here muft be ſomething more 
than ordinary in this. [.4/ide.] Not fit to be told me, 
Madam? You can have no intereſts, wherein I am not 
concern'd, and conſequently the ſame reaſons ought to 
be convincing to me, which create your ſatisfaction or 
diſquiet. 

Lady Touch. But thoſe which cauſe my diſquiet, I am 
willing to have remote from your hearing. Good my 
Lord, don't preſs me 

Lord Touch. Don't oblige me to preſs you. 

Lady Touch. Whatever it was, tis paſt: and that is 
better to be unknown which cannot be prevented ; there- 
fore let me beg you to reſt ſatisfy d | 

Lord Touch. When you have told me, I will 

Lady Touch. You won't. 

Lord Touch. By my life, my dear, I will. 

Lady Touch, W hat if you can't. 

Lord Touch, How? then I muſt know, nay I will: no 
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more trifling— I charge you tell me— By all our mu- 
tual peace to come; upon your duty 

Lady Touch. Na y, my lord, you need ſay no more, to 
make me lay my heart before you, but don't be thus 
tranſported; compoſe yourſelf: it is not of concern, to 
make you loſe one minute's temper. Tis not indeed, my 
dear. Nay, by this kiſs you ſhan't be angry. O Lord, I 
wiſh J had not told you any thing. — Indeed, my 
Lord, you have ns me. Nay, look 8 P11 tell 
you. 

Lord Touch. Well, well. 

Lady Touch. Nay, but will you be calm 

it's nothing but 

Lord Touch. But what ? 

Lady Touch. But will you promiſe me not to be angry 
—Nay you muſt—-not to be angry with Mellefont— 
I dare ſwear he's forry—and were it to do again, would 
not 


indeed 


Lord T ouch, 7 for what? death, you rack me with 


delay. 

Lady Touch. Na y, no great matter, only 
have your promiſe Pho, why nothing, only your 
nephew had a mind to amuſe himſelf, ſometimes with a 
little gallantry towards me. Nay, 1 can't think he meant 
any thing ſeriouſly, but methought it look'd odly. 

Lord Touch. Conſuſion and hell, what do J hear! 


Lady Touch. Or, may be, he thought he was not enough 


a a-kin to me, upon your account, and had a mind to create 
a nearer relation on his own ; a lover you know, my Lord 
Ha, ha, ha. Well, but that's all—Now you have it; 
well, remember your promiſe, my Lord, and don't take 
any notice of it to him. | 

Lord Touch. No, no, — Sion! ! 

Lady Touch, Nay, I {wear you muſt 4 little 


Well I 
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harmleſs mirth— Only miſplac'd, that's all But if it 
were more, 'tis over now, and all's well. For my part, 
I have forgot it; and ſo has he, I hope for I have not 
heard any thing from him theſe two days. 

Lord Touch. Theſe two days! is it ſo freſh ? unnatural 
villain ! death, I'll have him ſtripp'd andturn'd naked out 
of my doors this moment, and let him rot and _ in- 
ceſtuous brute! 


Lady Touch. O for Heaven's | ſake, my Lord, you'll 
ruin me if you take ſuch publick notice of it, it will be a 
town- talk: conſider your own and my honour—nay, I 
told you you would not be ſatisfied when you knew it. 

Lord Touch. Before I've done, I will be fatisfy'd. Un. 
grateful monſter! how long ? 

Lady Touch. Lord, I don't know: I wiſh my lips had 
grown together when I told you——-—Almoſt a twelve- 
month Nay, I won't tell you any more, till you 
are yourſelf. Pray, my Lord, don't let the company ſec 


you in this diſorder — Yet I confeſs, I can't blame you; 


for I think I was never ſo ſurpriz'd in my life Who 
would have thought my nephew could have ſo miſcon- 
ſirued my kindneſs But will you go into your cloſet, 
and recover your temper ? I'll make an excuſe of ſudden 
| buſineſs to the company, and come to you. Pray, good 
dear my Lord, let me beg you do now: I'll come imme- 
diately, and tell you all; will you, my Lord? 

Lord Touch, I will--I am mute with wonder. 
Lady Touch, Well but go now, here's ſome body com- 
ing. 

Lord Touch. Well, I go—You won't ſtay, for I WR 
hear more of this. 

Lady Touch, I follow inſtantly—80. 
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SCENE II. 
Lach Tovenwoop, MASKWELL. 


MASKWELL. 


HIS was a maſter-piece, and did not need my "WY 
tho* I ſtood ready for a cue to come in and 
confirm all, had there been occaſion, 

Lady Touch. Have you ſeen Mellefont ? 


Mask. I have; and am to meet him here about this 


time. 

Lady Touch. How does he bear his diſappointment ? 
Mask. Secure in my aſſiſtance, he ſeemed not much 

afflicted, but rather laugh'd at the ſhallow artifice, which 
ſo little time muſt of neceſſity diſcover. Yet he is appre- 
henſi ve of ſome farther deſign of your's, and has engaged 
me to watch you. I believe he will hardly be able to 
prevent your plot, yet 1 would have you uſe caution and 
expedition. 

Lady Tauch. Expedition indeed; for all we do, muſt be 

perform'd in the remaining part of this evening, and be- 
fore the company break up; leſt my Lord ſhould cool, 


and have an opportunity to talk with him privately 
My Lord muſt not ſee him again. 


Mask. By no means; therefore you muſt aggravatemy 
Lord's diſpleaſure to a degree that will admit of no con- 
ference with him. — What think you of mentioning me? 

Lady Touch. How ? 

Mask. To my Lord, as having been privy to Melle- 
font's deſign upon you, but ſtill uſing my utmoſt endea- 
vours to diſſuade him: tho? my friendſhip and love to 
him has made me conceal it; yet you muſt ſay, I threat. 
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ned the next time he attempted any thing of that kind, to 
diſcover it to my Lord. 

Lady Touch. To what end is this ? 

Mas. It will confirm my Lord's opinion of my ho. 
nour and honeſty, and create in him a new confidence in 
me, which (ſhould this deſign miſcarry) will be neceſſary 
to the forming another plot that I have in my head To 
cheat you as well as the reſt, | . [Afide. 

Lady Teueb. I'll do it I'm tell him you hindred 

him once from forcing me. 

Mask. Excellent! Your Ladyſhip been sd! improving 
fancy. You had beſt go to my Lord, keep him as long as 
you can in his cloſet, and I doubt not but you will mould 
bim to what you pleaſe; your gueſts are ſo engaged in 
their own follies and intrigues, they'll miſs neither of you, 

Lady Touch. When ſhall we meet ? At eight this 
evening in my chamber; there rejoice at qur ſucceſs, and 
toy away an hour in mirth, 


Mask, 1 will not fail. 


I 


SCENE III. 


 MASKWELL. alone. ; 
T Know what ſhe means by toying away an hour well 
| enough. Pox I have loſt all appetite to her ; yet ſhe's 
a fine woman, and I lov'd her once. But I don't know, 
ſince J have been in a great meaſure kept by her, the caſe 
is alter'd; what was my pleaſure is become my duty: 
And I have as little ſtomach to her now as if I were her 
husband. Should ſhe ſmoak my deſign upon Cynthia, I 
were in a fine. pickle. She has a damn'd penetrating head, 
and knows how to interpret a coldneſs the right way; 
therefore I muſt diſſemble ardour and eeſtaſie, that's re- 
ſolv'd: how caſily and pleaſantly is that diſſembled before 
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fruition! pox onꝰt, that a man can't drink without quench- 
ing his thirſt. Ha! yonder comes Mellefont thoughtful. 
Let me think: meet her at eight -hum——ha! by 

heav'n I have it if I can ſpeak to my Lord before 
Was it my brain or providence ? no matter which— —I 
will deceive 'em all, and yet ſecure myſelf : *twas a lucky 
thought! well, this double-ccaling is a jewel. 
Here he comes: now for me.— 

[Maskwell pretending not to ſee him, walks by him, and 
ſpeaks as it were to himſelf. 


CCL IS IV. 
[To him] MELLEFONT muſing. 


MELLEFONT. 


ERCY on us! what will the wickedneſs of this 
world come to ? 

Mel. How now, Jack? what, ſo full of contemplation 
that you run over! 

Mask. I'm glad you're come, for J could not contain 
myſelf any longer: and was juſt going to give vent to a 
ſecret, which no body but you ought to drink down. 
Yottr aunt's juſt gone from hence. 

Mel. And having truſted thee with the ſecrets of her 
ſoul, thou art villainouſly bent to diſcover em all to me, 
ha? 

Mask. I'm afraid my frailty leans that 8 1 
don't know whether I can in honour diſcover 'em all. 

Mel. All, all, man: what, you may in honour betray 
her as far as ſhe betrays herſelf, No tragical deſign upon 
my perſon, I hope? 

Mask. No, but it's a comical deſign upon mine, 

Mel. What doſt thou mean? 
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Mask. Liſten and be dumb; we have been bargaining 
about the rate of your ruin—- 

Mel. Like any two guardians to an orphan heireſs— 
Well. 

Mast. And whereas pleaſure is generally paid wich 
miſchief, what miſchief I do is to be paid with pleaſure. 

Mel. So when you'veſwallow'd the potion, you face 
your mouth with a plumb. 

Mask. You are merry, Sir, but I ſhall probe your con- 


ſtitution. In ſhort, the price of your baniſhment is to be 
paid with the perſon of: 


Mel. Of Cynthia, and her fortune Why, you forget; 
you told me this before. 

Mask. No, no 
an earneſt of that bargain, to have full and free poſſeſſion 
of the PRO of- your aunt. ö 

Mel. Ha! Pho, you trifle. - 
Mask. By this light, I'm ſerious; all raillery apart 
I knew 't would ſtun you: this evening at eight ſhe will 
receive me in her bed- chamber. 

Mel. Hell and the devil! is ſhe abandon'd of all grace 
— Why the woman is poſſeſs'd 

Mask. Well, will you go in my ſtead? 

Mel. By heav'n into a hot furnace ſooner. 

Mask. No, you would not It would not be ſo con- 
venient, as I can order matters. 

Mel. What d'ye mean! n 

Mask. Mean? not to diſappoint the lady, I aſſure you 
Fa, ha, ha, how gravely he looks Come, come, I 
won't perplex you. ?Tis the only thing that providence 
could have contriv'd to make me capable of ſerving you, 
either to my inclination or your own neceſſity. 

Mel. How, how, for heav*n's ſake, dear Maskwell ? 


Mask. Why thus—T'll go according to appointment; 


So far you are right; and I am, as | 
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. you ſhall have notice at the critical minute to come and 
ſurpriſe your aunt and me together: counterfeit a rage a- 
gainſt me, and I'll make my eſcape through the private 
paſſage from her chamber, which I'll take care to leave 
open: twill be hard, if then you can't bring her to any 
conditions. For this diſcovery will diſarm her of all de- 
fence, and leave her entirely at your mercy : nay, ſhemuſt 
ever after be in awe of you. 

Mel. Let me adore thee, my better Genius! by heav'n 
I think it is not in the power of fate to diſappoint my 
hopes My hopes! my certainty. 

Mast. Well, I'll meet you here, within a yrs of 
eight, and give you notice. 

Mel. Good fortune ever go along with thee. 


SCENE V. 
MELLEFONT, CARELESS. 


| CARELESS. 
Ellefont, get out o' th' way; my Lady Plyant's 
coming, and I ſhall never ſucceed while thou art in 
ſight—Tho? ſhe begins to tack about; but I made love a 
great while to no purpoſe. 

Mel. Why, what's the matter? ſhe's convine'd that 1 

don't care for her. | 
Care, I can't get an anſwer from her, that does not begin 
with her honour, or her virtue, her religion, or ſome ſuch 
cant. Then ſhe has told me the whole hiſtory of Sir Paul's 
nine year's courtſhip; how he has lain for whole nights 
together upon the ſtairs, before her chamber-door; and 
that the firſt favour he receiv'd from her, was a piece of 
an old ſcarlet petticoat for a ſtomacher; which, ſince the 
day of his marriage, he has, out of a piece of gallantry, 
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converted into a night-cap, and wears it ill with much 
ſolemnity on his anniverſary wedding-night. 

Mel. That I have ſeen, with the ceremony thereunto 
belonging For on that night he creeps in at the bed's 
feet like a gull'd Baſſa that has marry'd a relation of the 
Grand Signior, and that night he has his arms at liberty. 
Did not ſhe tell you at what a diſtance ſhe keeps him? he 
has confeſs'd to me, that but at ſome certain times, that 
is, I ſuppoſe, when ſhe apprehends being with child, he 
never has the privilege of uſing the familiarity of a huſ- 
band with a wife. He was once given to ſcrambling with 
his hands, and ſprawling in his ſleep ; and ever ſince ſhe 
has him ſwaddled up in blankets, and his hands and feet 
ſwath'd down, and fo put to bed; and there he lies with 
a great beard, like a Ruſſian bear upon a drift of ſnow. - 
You are very great with him, I wonder he never told you 
his grievances; he will, I warrant you. | 

Care. Exceſſively fooliſh !——But that which gives me 
moſt hopes of her, is her telling me of the many tempta- 
tions ſhe has reſiſted. 

Mel. Nay, then you have her; for a woman's bra g- 
ging to a man that ſhe has overcome temptations, is an 
argument that they were weakly offer'd, and a challenge 
to him to engage her more irreſiſtibly. ?Tis only an in- 
hancing the price of the commodity, by IRY you how 
many cuſtomers have underbid her, 

Care. Nay, I don't deſpair——But ſtill ſhe has a grudg- 
ing to you talk'd to her t'other night at my Lord 
Froth's maſquerade, when I'm ſatisfied ſhe knew me, and 
I had no reaſon to complain of my reception ; but 1 find 
women are not the ſame bare-fac'd as in masks,— and a 
vizor diſguiſes their inclinations as much as their faces. 

Mel. Tis a miſtake, for women may moſt properly be 
ſaid to be unmask'd when they wear yizors; for that ſe- 
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cures them from bluſhing, and being out of countenanee, 
and next to being in the dark, or alone, they are moſt 
truly themſelves in a vizor mask. Here they come, I'II 
leave you. Ply her cloſe, and by and by clap a billet-deux 
into her hand : for a woman never thinks a man truly in 
love with her, till he has been fool enough to think of her 
out of her ſight, and to loſe ſo much time as to write to 


her. 


SCENE VI. 


CARELESS, Sir PAUL and Lady PLYANT. 


Sir PAUL PLYANT. 


CEE we diſturb your meditation, Mr, eds 
you wou'd be private ? 

Care. You bring that along with you, Sir Paul, that 
ſhall be always welcome to my privacy. 

Sir P. Plyant. O, ſweet Sir, you load your humble ſer- 
vants, both me and my wife, with continual favours. 

Lady Plyant. Sir Paul, what a phraſe was there? you 
will be making anſwers, and taking that upon you, 
which ought to lie upon me: that you ſhould have ſo 


little breeding to think Mr. Careleſs did not apply himſelf 


to me. Pray what have you to entertain any body's pri- 
vacy? I ſwear and declare in the face of the world I'm 
ready to bluſh for your ignorance. 

Sir P. Plant. 1 N my lady; but don't ſnub ſo 
loud. [ Aftde to her. 

Lady Phant. Mr. careleſs, if a perſon that is wholly 
illiterate might be ſuppoſed to be capable of being quali- 
fied to make a ſuitable return to thoſe obligations which 
you are pleaſed to confer upon one that is wholly inca- 
pable of being qualify'd in all thoſe circumitances, Pm 
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ſure I ſhou'd rather attempt it than any thing in the world, 


Curt ſies] for I'm ſure there's nothing in the world that I 
would rather. Curt , es]. But I know Mr. Careleſs is ſo 


great a critick, and ſo fine a ieee that it is impoſ- 


ſible for me 
Care. O heav'ns! Madam, you confound me. 
Sir P. Plyant. Gad's- bud, ſhe's a fine perſon 
Lady Plyant. O Lord! Sir, pardon me. We women 
have not thoſe advantages: I know my own imperfec- 
But at the ſame time you muſt give me leave 
to declare in the face of the world, that no body is more 
ſenſible of favours and things: for with the reſerve of my 
honour, I aſſure you, Mr. Careleſs, I don't know any 
thing in the world I would refuſe to a perſon ſo meritori- 
ous— You'll pardon my want of expreſſion. —— 
Care. O your Ladyſhip is abounding in _ excellence, 
particularly that of phraſe. 5 
Lady Phant. You are ſo obliging, Sir. 
Care. Your Ladyſhip is ſo charming. | 
Sir P. Plant. So, now, now; now, my Lady. 
Lady Phant. So well bred., 5 
Care. So ſurprizing. | 
Lady Plyant. So well dreſt, fo bone mine, ſo eloquent, 
ſo unaffected, ſo caſy, fo free, ſo particular, ſo agreeable— | 
Sir P. Plyant. Ay, ſo, ſo, there, | 
Care. O Lord, I beſeech you, Madam, don't 
Lady Plyant. So gay, fo graceful, ſo good teeth, ſo ſine 
ſhape, ſo fine limbs, ſo fine linen, and I don's doubt but 


you have a very good Skin, Sir. 


Care. For hea v'ns ſake, Madam ——Pm quite out of 
countenance. 

Sir P. Plyant. And my Lady's quite out of breath; or 
elſe you ſhould hear Gads- bud, you may talk of my 
Lady Froth. 


L 
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for one thing 
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Cure. O fie, fie, not to be named of a day—My Lady 
Froth is very well in her accompliſhments—But it is when 
my Lady Plyant i is not thought r Sonam can ever be. 

"Lady Phant. O you overcome me That is ſo ex- 
ceſſive. 

Sir P. Phant. Nay, I ſwear and vow that was pretty. 

Care. O Sir Paul, you are the happieſt man alive. Such 
a lady] that is the envy of her own ſex, and the admi- 
ration of ours. 

Sir P. Plyant. Your OY evans; J am, I thank 
hea v'n, in a fine way of living, as I may ſay, peacefully 
and'happily. and T think need not envy any of my neigh- 
bours, bleſſed be providence Ay, truly, Mr. Careleſs, 
my Lady is a great bleſſing, a fine, diſcreet, well ſpoken 
woman as you ſhall ſee If it becomes me to ſay ſo; 
and we live very comfortably together; ſhe is a little 
haſty ſometimes, and ſo am I; but mine's ſoon over, and 
then I'm fo forry ————— O, Mr. Careleſs, if it were not 


SCENE VIE 


CaRELEss, Sir PAUL, Lady PLYANT, 
a with a leiter. 


Lady PLYANT. 


_ often have you been told of that, you jacka- 
napes ? 
Sir P. Plant. Gad ſo, gad's-bud———Tim, carry it 
to my Lady, you ſhould have carry'd it to my Lady firſt, 
Boy. Tis directed to your worſhip. 
Sir P. Phant, Well, well, my Lady reads all letters firſt 
—— child, do ſo no more: d'ye hear, Tim. 
Boy. No, and't pleaſe you, 
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1 ENE Vm. 
CakxLxss, Sir Pavr, Lady PLYANT.' 


Sir Par L. 


A Humdur of . wilfe's, you know women 8 little 
fancies— -But as I was telling you, Mr. Careleſs, 
if it 'were not- res I ſhould think myſelf the 
happieſt man in the world; indeed that touches me near, 
very near. | 7 

Care. What can that be, Sir Paul? 

Sir Paul. Why, I have, I thank heaven, a very plenti- 
ful fortune, a good eſtate in the country, ſome houſes in 
town, and ſome money, a pretty tolerable perſonal eſtate; 
and it is a great grief to me, indeed it is, Mr. Careleſs, 
that I have not a ſon to inherit this Tis true, I have 
a daughter, and a fine dutiful child ſhe is, though I ſay it, 
bleſſed be providence I may ſay ; for indeed, Mr. Care- 
leſs, I am mightily beholden to providence A poor 
unworthy finner——But if T had a ſon, ah, that's my af - 
fliction, and my only affliction; indeed I cannot refrain 
tears when it comes in my mind. [Cries. 

Care. Why, methinks that might be eaſily remedied— 
my Lady's a fine likely woman 

Sir Paul. Oh, a fine likely woman as you ſhall ſee in 
a ſummer's day Indeed ſhe is, Mr. Careleſs, in all re- 
ſpects. 

Care. And I ſhould not have taken you to have been ſo 
old 

Sir Paul. Alas, that's not it, Mr. Careleſs ; ah! that's 


not it; no, no, you ſhoot wide of the mark a mile; in- 


deed you do, that's not it, Mr. Careleſs ; no, no, that's 
not it. 
Care, No, what can be the matter then ? 
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Sir P. Plant. You'll ſcarcely believe me, when I ſhall 
tell you——my Lady is ſo nice It's very ſtrange, 
but it's true: too true -- ſhe's ſo very nice, that I don't 
believe ſhe would touch a man for the world At leaſt 
not above once a year; I'm ſure I have found it ſo; and 
alas, what's once a year to an old man, who would do 
good in his generation? indeed it's true, Mr. Careleſs, it 
breaks my heart I am her husband, as I may fay ; 


though far unworthy of that honour, yet I am her huſ- 


band ; but alas-a-day, I have no more familiarity with 
her perſon—as to that matter— than with wy own mo- 


ther — no indeed. 


Care. Alas. a- day, this is a \ lamentable ſtory; my Lady 
muſt be told on't; ſhe muſt Vfaith, Sir Paul; 'tis an inju- 
ry to the world. 

Sir P. Plyant. Ah! would to heav'n you would, Mr, 
Careleſs; you are mightily in her favour. 

Care. I warrant you, what we muſt have a ſon ſome 
way or other, 

Sir P. Plant. Indeed, I ſhould be mightily bound to 
you, if you could bring it about, Mr. Careleſs. 

L. Plyant. Here, Sir Paul, it's from your ſteward, here's 
a return of 600 pounds; you may take fifty of it for the 


next half year. [Gives him the letter. 


SCENE IX. 


[To them] Lord FROTH, CYNTHIA, 


Sir Paul. 


o does my girl? come hither to thy father, poor 
lamb, thou'rt melancholick. 

| Ld Froth. Heav' n, Sir Paul, you amaze me, of all things 

You are never plcas'd but when we are 


in the world 
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all upon the broad grin; all laugh, and no company; 
ah, then it is ſuch a ſight to ſee ſome teeth Sure 
you're a great admirer of my Lady Whifler, Mr. Sneer, 
and Sir Laurence Loud, and that gang. 

Sir Paul. I vow and ſwear ſhe's a very merry woman, 


but, I think ſhe laughs a little too much. 


Ld Froth. Merry! O Lord, what a character that is of 
a woman of quality) Lou have been at my Lady 
Whifler's upon her day, Madam? 

Cynth. Yes, my Lord, I muſt humour this fool, [Afide. 

Ld Froth. Well and how : ? hee! what | is n ſenſe of 
the converſation? 

Cynth. O moſt ridiculous, a - conſort of laugh- 
ing without any harmony; for ſure, my Lord, to laugh 
out of time, is as diſagreeable as to ſing out of __ or 


out of tune. 


Lad Froth. Hee, hee, hee, right; and then, my Lady: 
Whifler is ſo ready—— ſhe always comes in three bars 
too ſoon And then, what do they laugh at? for 
you know laughing without a jeſt is as impertinent, hee? 
as, as 8 | 

Eynth. As dancing nden a fiddle. | 

Ld Froth. Juſt, faith: that was at my tongue's end. 

Cynth. But that cannot be properly ſaid of them, for I 
think they are all in good nature with the world, and only 
laugh at one another ; and you muſt allow they have all 
jeſts in their perſons, though they ha ve none in their con- 
verlation. 


Ld Froth. True, as I'm a perſon of honour 
heav'ns ſake let us ſacrifice em to mirth a little. 
[Enter boy and whiſpers Sir Paul. 


Wife wife, my Lady Plyant, 


For 


Sir Paul. Gads ſo 
I have a word. 


L 3 
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L. Phant. 3 Sir Douls L. Weser, at 2008 im- 
n * 

Care. Sir Paul, 1 ye, Im l 3 you 
know; Madam, ————if your Ladyſhip at, we'll 
diſcourſe of this in the next room. 

Sir Paul. O ho, I wiſh you good ſucceſs. I wiſh you 
good ſucceſs. Boy, tell my Lady, when ſhe has done, I 
would ſpeak with her below. | 


CYNTHIA, Lord FroTH, Lady FROTH, BRISK. 


Lady FRoTH. 


4 you think that Epiſode between Suſan, the 
dairy-maid, and our coachman is not amiſs; you 
- know, I may ſuppoſe the dairy in en, as well as in the 
country. 

Brisk. Incomparable, let me periſh But then be- 
ing an Heroic poem, had not you better call him a Cha- 
rioteer? Charioteer ſounds great; beſides, your Ladyſhip's 
coachman having a red face, and you comparing him to 
the Sun ———And you know the Sun is calld r 
Charioteer. 

L. Froth. Oh, infinitely better; Pm extreamly beholden 
to you for the hint; ſtay, we'll read over thoſe half a 
ſcore lines again. [Pulls cut a paper.] Let me ſee here, 
you know what goes before—the compariſon you know. 
Reads.] For as the Sun ſhines ev'ry day, 

So of our coachman I may ſay. 

Brisk. I'm afraid that ſimile won't do in wet weather — 
Becauſe you ſay the ſun ſhines every day. | 
L. Freth. No, for the Sun it won't, but it will do for 


that. 


For Suſan, you know, is Thetis, and ſo 
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the coachman, for you know there's ——_ n for a 
coach in wet weather. | 11 


Brist. Right, right, that ſayes all. | 
L. Froth. Then I don't ſay the ſun ſhines all the ſl 


but that he peeps now and then, yet he does ſhine all the 
day too, you know, tho? we don't ſee him. | 


Brisk. Right; but the vulgar will never mb 


L. Froth. Well, you ſhall TS 4 me ſee, 


| Reads.] For as the Sun ſvines ev'ry day, 


So of our caachman I may. ſay, 
He fbows his drunken fiery face, 
Juſt as the Sun does, more or leſs. 
Brisk. That's right; all's well, all's well. More or leſs. 


L. Froth. Reads.] 
And when at might his labour's _ 


Then too, like heav'n's charioteer the Sun : 


Ay, Charioteer does better. 
Into the dairy he deſcends, 
And there his whipping and his driving ends; 
There he's ſecure from danger of a bilk, 
His fare is paid him, and he ſets in mill. 


Brisk. Incomparably well and proper, i'gad Bu: 
I have one exception to make - Don't you think Bilk (I 
know it's good rhime) but don't you think Bilt and Fare 


too like a hackney coachman? 

L. Froth. I ſwear and vow I'm afraid ed yet 
our Jehu was a hackney coachman, when my Lord took 
him. 
Brisk. Was he? I'm anſwer'd, if Jehu was a hackney 
coachman—-—You may put that in the marginal notes ; 


_ tho), to prevent criticiſm—only mark it with a ſmall aſte- . 
riſm, and ſay, — Jehu was formerly a hackney coachman, 


EY 
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1. Froth, T will; you'd oblige me ene to write 
notes to the whole poem. 

Brisk. With all my heart and ſoul, and proud of the 
vaſt honour, let me periſh. 

Ld. Froth. Hee, hee, hee, my dear, have you done 
vom t you join with us? we were 3 at N Lady 
Whifler and Mr. Sneer. | 

L. Proth. — Ay my dear Were you 0 filthy Mr. 
Sneer ; he's a nauſeous figure, a moſt fulſamick fop, foh 

He ſpent two days together in going about Co- 
vent Garden to ſuit the lining of his coach with his com- 
plexion. 

Ld. Froth. O ſilly! yet his aunt is as fond of him, as if 
ſhe had brought the ape into the world herſelf. _ 
Brisk. Who, my Lady Toothleſs; O, ſhe's a mortify- 
ing ſpectacle, ſhe's always chewing the cud like an old 
ewe. 

Cynth. Fie, Mr. Brisk, Erin go's for her e 

L. Froth. IJ have ſeen her take 'em half chew'd out of 
her mouth, to laugh, and then put 'em in again Foh. 

Ld. Froth. Foh. 

L. Froth. Then ſhe's always ready to * when Sneer 
offers to ſpeak—— And ſits in expeQation of his no jeſt, 
with her gums bare, and her mouth open —— _- 

Brisk. Like an oyſter at low ebb, i'gad——Ha, ha, ha. 

Cynth. [ Afide.] Well, I find there are no fools ſo incon- 
ſiderable in themſelves, but they can render other e 
| contetaptivle by expoſing their infirmities. 

L. Froth. Then that other great ſtrapping lady 
I can't hit of her name; the old fat fool that paints ſo 
exorbitantly. | | 

Bris. I know whom you mean 


But dence take me 


I can't hit of her name neither ——Paints, d'ye ſay? why 
Then ſhe has a great 


ſhe lays it on with a trowel 
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beard that briſtles through it, and makes her look as if ſhe 


were plaiſter'd with lime and hair, let me periſh. 

L. Freth. Oh you made a ſong upon her, Mr. Brisk. 
Brisk. He? egad, ſo I did My lord can ſing. it. 

Synth. O good my Lord, let's hear it. 

Brist. Tis not a fong neither. -It's a ſort of an epigram, 
or rather an epigrammatick ſonnet; I don't know what 
to call it, but it's fatire. Sing it, my Lord. 5 

Lord Froth ſings. | 
Antient Phillis has young graces, 
Tis a ſtrange thing, but a true one; 
Shall I tell you how? 
She herſelf makes her own faces, 


And each morning wears a new one; 
Where's the wonder now ? 
Brisk, Short, but there's ſalt in't; my e of writings 


1'gad, | 
S C EN E XI. 
[To them] FooTMAN. 
Lady FroTH. 
OW now? 


Foot. Your Ladyſhip's chair is come, 
L. Froth. Is nurſe and the child in it ? 
Foot. Yes, Madam. 
L. Froth. O the dear creature! let's go ſee it. 
Ld. Froth. J ſwear, my dear, you'll ſpoil that child, 


with ſending it to and again ſo often; this is the ſeventh 


time the chair has gone for her to-day. 

L. Frcth. O-law, I ſwear it's but the ſixth—and I han't 
ſeen her theſe two hours —— The poor dear creature—I 
ſwear, my Lord, you don't love poor little Sa pho Come, 
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my dear Cynthia, Mr. Brisk, we'll go ſee. * Sapho, tho? 
my Lord won't. 

Cynth. I'll wait upon your Ladyſhip. 

Brist. Pray, Madam, how old is Lady Sa pho? 

L. Froth. Three quarters; but I ſwear ſhe has a world 
of wit, and can ſing a tune already. My Lord, won't you 
go? won't you? what, not to ſee Saph ? pray, my Lord, 
come ſee little Saph. I knew you could not ſtay, | 


8 C E N E XII. 


CYNTHIA, alone. 

. ts not ſo hard to counterfeit joy in the depth of 

affliction, as to diſſemble mirth in company of fools 
y ſhould I call 'em fools? the world thinks better 
of *em; for theſe have quality and education, wit and 
fine converſation, are receiv'd and admir'd by the world 
If not, they like and admire themſelves— And why 
is not that true wiſdom, for 'tis happineſs: and for 
ought I know, we have miſapply'd the name all this 
while, and miſtaken the thing: ſince 


If happineſs in ſelf content is plac'd, 
The wiſe are wretched, and fools only bleſs'd, 


End of the Third Act. 
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ACT Iv. SCE N E I. 
MELLEFONT and crm. | 


Conran. 


Heard him loud as I came by. the 3 and my 
1 lady with him, but ſhe ſeem'd to moderate his paſſion. 

Mel. Ay, hell thank her, as gentle breezes moderate a 
fire; but I ſhall counter- work her ſpells, and 1. * 
witch in her own bridle. — 

Cynth. It's impoſſible; ſhe'll caſt beyond you fill—— | 
Pll lay my life it will never be a match. 

Mel. What ? | 

_Cynth. Between you and me. | 

Mel. Why ſos? ed 

Cynth. My mind gives me it won't becauſe we are 
both willing; we each of us ſtrive to reach the goal, and 
hinder one another in the race; I ſwear it never does well 
when the parties are ſo agreed——For when people walk 
hand in hand, there's neither overtaking nor meeting: we 
hunt in couples, where we both purſue the ſame game, 


but forget one another; and ?tis becauſe we are ſo near 


that we don't think of coming together. 

Mel. Hum, ?gad I believe there's ſomething in't 
marriage is the game that we hunt, and while we think 
that we only have it in view, I don't ſee but we 5 have, it 
in our power. 

Cynth, Within reach; for example, give me your d; 
you have look'd through the wrong end of the perſyiec- 
tive all this while; for nothing has been between us but 
our fears. 

Mel. I don't know why we ſhould not fieal out of the 
houſe this very moment and marry one another, without 
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conſideration or the fear of repentance. Pox o fortune, 
portion, ſettlements and jointures. 

Cynth. Ay, ay, what have we to do with 'em; you 
know we marry for love. | 

Mel. Love, love, down-right very i love. 

Cynth. And he that can't live upon love, deſerves to die 
in a ditch. Here then, I give you my promiſe, in 
ſpight of duty, any temptation of wealth, your inconſtan. 
75 or my own inclination to change 

Mel. To run moſt wilfully and unreaſonably away 
with me this moment, and be married. 

Cynth. Hold Never to marry any body elſe. 

Mel. That's but a kind of negative conſent —— VO, 
you won't baulk the frolick ? 

Cynth. If you had not been ſo aſſured of your OWN con- 


duct I would not — But tis but reaſonable that 


fince I conſent to like a man without the vile conſidera- 
tion of money, he ſhould give me a very evident demon- 
tration of his wit: therefore let me ſee you undermine 
my Lady Touchwood, as you boaſted, and force her to 
give her conſent, and then 

Mel. VII doꝰt. 

 Cynth. And I'll do't. 

Mel. This very next enſuing hour of eight a clock, is 
the laſt minute of her reign, unleſs the devil aſſiſt her in 
propria perſona. 

Cynth. Well, if the devil ſhould aſi 1 and your plot 
miſcarry.—— 

Mel. Ay, what am 1 to truſt to then? 

Cynth. Why if you give me very clear demonſtration 
that it was the devil, I'll allow for irreſiſtible odds. But 
if I find it to be only chance, or deſtiny, or unlucky ſtars, 
or any thing but the very devil, I'm inexorable : only 
ſtill I'll keep my word, and live a maid fox your ſake, 
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Mel. And you won't die one, for your own, ſo till 
there's hope. 
_ Cynth. Here's my mother-in-law, and your friend Care- 


leſs; ; I would not have 'em ſee us together yet. 


SCENE II. 
CARELESS, and Lady PLYANT. 


Lady PLYANT. 
swear, Mr. Careleſs, you are very alluring And 
ſay ſo many fine things, and nothing is ſo moving to 
me as a fine thing. Well, I muſt do you this juſtice, and 
declare in the face of the world, never any body gain'd 
ſo far upon me as yourſelf; with bluſhes I muſt own it, 
you have ſhaken, as I may ſay, the very foundation of 


my honour—-- Well, ſure if I eſcape your importunities, 
I ſhall value myſelf as long as I live, I ſwear. 


Gare. And deſpiſe me. [Sighing, 
L. Plyant. The laſt of any man in the world, by my 
purity ; now you make me ſwear O gratitude for- 


bid that I ſhould ever be wanting in a reſpectful acknow- 


ledgment of an entire reſignation of all my beſt wiſhes, for 
the perſon and parts of ſo accompliſh'd a perſon, 'whoſe 
merit challenges much more, I'm ſure, than my illiterate 
praiſes can deſcription 

Care. [In a whining tone.] Ah heav'ns, Madam, you ru- 


in me with kindneſs; your charming tongue purſues the 


victory of your eyes, while at your feet your poor adorer 
dies. 

L. Phant. Ah! very fine. 

Care. [Still whinirg.] Ah why are you fo fain ſo be- 


witching fair? O let me grow to the ground here, and feaſt 


upon that hand; O let me preſs it to my heart, my trem- 
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ling heart, the nimble movement” ſhall inſtrukt your 
pulſe, and teach it to alarm deſire. 

g err Im almoſt at the end of my cant, if ſbe does 
not yield quickly. |  [Afide. 

L. Phant. O that's ſo paſſionate and fine, I cannot hear 
it I am not ſafe if I ſtay, and muſt leave you. 

Care. And muſt you leave me! rather let me languiſh 
out a wretched life, and breathe my ſoul beneath your 
feet. 

8 muſt ſay Ihe ſame thing over again, and can't help it. 
2 de. 

L. | Phant. I ſwear I'm ready to languiſh too O my 
honour! whither is it going? I proteſt you have yon 
me the palpitation of the heart, 

Care. Can you be ſo cruel ? 

L. Plant. O riſe I beſeech you, ſay no more till you 
e did you kneel ſo long? 1 ſwear I was fo 
tranſported, I did not ſee it. Well, to ſhew you how 
far you. have gain'd upon me; I aſlure you, if Sir Paul 
ſhould die, of all mankind there's none I'd ſooner make 
” ſecond choice. 

Care. O heav'n! I can't out-live this night without 

your fa vour I feel my ſpirits faint, a general dampneſs 
over- ſpreads my face, a cold deadly dew already vents 
through all my pores, and will to-morrow waſh me for 
ever from your ſight, and drown me in my tomb. | 

L. Plyant. O you have conquer'd, ſweet, melting, mo- 
ving Sir, you have conquer'd— What heart of marble can 
refrain to weep, and yield to ſuch ſad ſayings. — [Cries. 

Care. I thank heav*n, they are the ſaddeſt that T ever 
ſaid— Oh! [T ſhall never contain laughter. [ Aſide, 
L. Phant. Oh, I yield myſelf all up to your uncon- 
troulable embraces Say, thou dear dying man, when, 
where, and how.- Ah, there's Sir Paul. 
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ce. 'Slife, yonder's Sir Paul; but if he were not come, 
Pm fo tranſported I cannot peak This note will in- 
form you. | [Gives her a note. 


— 


SCENE III. 


Lady Prraur, Sir PAUL, CYNTHIA. 


Sir PAUL. 


wh Hepes art my tender lambkin, and ſhalt do wh thou 


wilt——But endeavour to forget this Mellefont. 
Cynth. I would obey you to my power, Sir; but if 1 
have not him, I have ſworn never to marry. 
Sir Paul. Never to marry ! heav?ns forbid ; muſt J nei- 
ther have ſons nor grandſons? muſt the family of the 


Plyants be utterly extinct for want of iſſue male. Oh im- 


piety! but did you ſwear, did that ſweet creature ſwear! 
ha? how durſt you ſwear without my conſent, ah? gads- 
bud, who am I? 
chunt. Pray don't be angry, Sir, when I ſwore, I had 
your conſent; and therefore I ſwore. 

Sir Paul. Why then the revoking my conſent does annul, 


or make of none effect youroath : ſo you may unſwear it 


again The law will allow it. 

Cynth. Ay, but my conſcience never will. 
Sir Paul. Gads-bud no matter for that, conſcience and 
law never go together; you muſt not expect that, 
L. Phant. Ay, but Sir Paul, I conceive if ſne has ſworn, 
d'ye mark me, if ſhe has once ſworn; it is moſt unchriſti- 
an, inhuman, and obſcene that ſhe ſhould break it, —— Pl 
make up the match again, becauſe Mr. Careleſs ſaid it 
would oblige him. [ Afide. 
Sir Paul. Does your Ladyſhip conceive ſo——Why, I 
was of that opinion onec tog———Nay if your Ladyſhip 
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conceĩ ves ſo, I'm of that opinion again; but I can nei- 
ther find my Lord nor my Lady to know what they in- 
tend. 

L. Phant. I'm ſatisfy d that 720 couſin Mellefont has 
been much wrong'd. 

Cynth. ¶ Aſide.] I'm amaz'd to IE" her ke our ſide, for 
I'm ſure ſhe lov'd him. 

L. Plyant. 1 know my Lady We has no kind- 
neſs for him; and beſides, I have been informed by Mr. 
Careleſs, that Mellefont had never any thing more than 
a profound reſpet That he has own'd himſelf 
to be my admirer ?tis true, but he was never ſo preſump- 
tuous to entertain any diſhonourable notions of things ; 
ſo that if this be made plain I don't fee how my 
daughter can in conſcience, or honour, or any thing in the 
world 

Sir Paul. Indeed if this be made plain, as my Lady 
your mother ſays, child 

L. Phant. Plain! I was inform'd of it by Mr, Care- 
leſs And I aſſure you Mr. Careleſs is a perſon 
that has a moſt extraordinary reſpect and honour for you, 
Sir Paul. 

Syntb. [ Aſide.] And for your Ladyſhip too, I believe» 
or elſe you had not chang'd ſides ſo ſoon; now I begin to 
find it. 

Sir Paul. I am much oblig'd to Mr. Careleſs really, he 
is a perſon that I have a great value for, not only for 
that, but becauſe he has a rent veneration for your La- 
dyſhip. 

L. Plyant. O las, no indeed, Sir Paul, *tis upon your 


account. 
Sir Paul. No, I proteſt nd vow, I have no title to his 


eſteem, but in having the honour to appertain in ſome 
meaſure to your Lady ſhip, that's all. 
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Le Plant. O law now, I ſwear and declare, it ſhan't be 
lo, you're too modeſt, Sir Paul. 
Sir Paul. It becomes me, when there is any . 
made between 
L. Plyant. O fy, fy, Sir Paul, you'll put me out of coun- 
tenance— Vour very obedient and affectionate wiſe; that's 
all—And highly honour'd in that title. 
Sir Paul. Gads-bud I am tranſported! give me leave to 
kiſs your Lady ſhip's hand. 
Cynth. That my poor father ſhould be ſo very ſilly! 
[ Afide, 
[5 Phat. My lip indeed, Sir paul, I ſwear you ſhall. 
[He kiſſes her, and bows very low. 
Sir Paul. I bumbly thank your Ladyſhip I don't 
know whether I fly on ground or walk in air—Gads-bud 


ſhe was never thus before — Well, I muſt own my- 
{elf the moſt beholden to Mr. Careleſs——As ſure as can 
be this is all his doing ſomething that he has ſaid ; 


woll, 'tis a rare thing to have an ingenious friend. Well, 


your Ladyſhip is of opinion that the match may go fore- 


ward? 


L. Phant. By all means—Mr. careleſs has ſatisfy'd me 
of the matter. 

Sir Paul. Well, why then, lamb, you may keep your 
oath, but have a care of making raſh vows; come hither 
to me, and kiſs Papa. | 7 

L. Plyant. I {wear and declare, Tam in ſuch a twitter 
to read Mr. Careleſs his letter, that I can't forbear any 
longer But though I may read all letters firſt by pre- 
rogative, yet I'll be ſure to be W this time, —— 
Sir Paul. 

Sir Paul. Did your ladyſhip call? 

L. Plyant. Nay, not to interrupt you, my dear Only 
!end me your letter, which you had from your ſteward to- 
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day: I would look upon the account again; and may be 
increaſe your allowance. 
Sir Paul. There it is, Madam; do you want a pen and 
ink? N 2 [ Bows and gives the letter. 
L. Phant. No, no, nothing elſe, I thank you, Sir Paul. 
o, now I can read my own letter under the cover of 
his. © Aſide. 
Sir Paul. He? and wilt thou bring a grandſon at nine 
months end He? a brave choping boy — Pl ſettle 
a thouſand pound a-year upon the rogue as ſoon as ever 
he looks me in the face, I will gads-bud. I'm overjoy'd 
to think I have any of my family that will bring chil- 
dren into the world. For I would fain have ſome reſem- 
blance of myſelf in my poſterity, he Thy ? Can't you con- 
trive that affair, girl? do, gads-bud, think on thy old fa- 
ther; heh? make the young rogue as like as you can. 
Cynth. I'm glad to ſee you ſo merry, Sir. 
Sir Paul. Merry! gads-bud I'm ſerious, I'll give thee 
500 1. for every inch of him that reſembles me; ah this 
eye, this left eye ! a thouſand pound for this left eye. This 
has done execution in its time, girl ; why thou haſt my 
leer, huſſy, juſt thy father's leer. Let it be tranſmitted 
to the young rogue by the help of imagination: why ' tis 
the mark of our family, Thy; our houſe isdiſtinguiſh'd by 
a languiſhing eye, as the houſe of Auſtria is by a thick 
lip. Ah! when I was of your age, huſſey, I would 
have held fifty to one, I could have drawn my own pic. 
ture Gads-bud I could have done not ſo 
much as you neither, but nay, don't bluſh 
Cynth. I don't bluſh, Sir, for I vow I don't underſtand 
Sir Paul. Pſhaw, pſhaw, you fib you baggage, you do 
underſtand, and you ſhall underſtand ; come don't be ſo 
nice, gads-bud don't learn after your mother-in-law my 
Lady here: marry heav'n forbid that you ſhould follow 
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her example, that would fpoit all indeed. Bleſs us, if 
you ſhould take a vagarie, and make æ raſh reſolution on 
your wedd ing night, to die a maid as ſhe did; all were 
ruinꝰd, all my hopes loſ. my heart would breal; and 
my eſtate would be left to the wide world, he? I hope 
you are a better Chriſtian than to think of living a nun ; 
he? an{wer me. 

Cynth. I'm all obedience, Sir, to your commands. 
L. Plyant. [Having read the letter.] O dear Mr. Careleſs, 
I ſwear he writes charmingly, and he looks charmingly, 
and he has charm'd me, as much as I have charm'd him; 
and ſo Jll tell him in the wardrobe when tis dark. O 
Crimine ! I hope Sir Paul has not ſeen both letters. 
[Puts the wrong letter haſtily up, and gives him her own. 
Sir Paul, here's your letter; to-morrow morning I'll ſettle 
accounts to your advantage. | 


SCENE IV. 
[To them BRISK. 


. BRISK. 
IR Paul, gads-bud you're an uncivil perſon, let me 
tell you, and all that; and I did not think it had been 
in you. 
Sir Paul. O law, what's the matter now? J hope you 
are not angry, Mr. Brisk. . 
Brist. Deuce take me, I believe you intend to marry 
your daughter yourſelf; you're always brooding over her 


like an old hen, as if ſhe were not well hatch'd, ”gad he? 


Sir Paul. Good ſtrange! Mr. Brisk is ſuch a merry fa- 
cetious perſon, he, he, he. No, no, I have done with her, 


I have done with her now. 


Brisk. The fidlers have ſtay'd this hour in the hall, and 
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my Lord Froth wants a partner, we can never begin with 


out her, 
Sir Paul. Oh, go child, go, get you gone and dance and 


be merry, Pll come and look at you by and by.— Where's 


my ſon Mellefont ? 
L. Plyant. I'll ſend him to them: I know where he is— 
Brisk. Sir Paul, will you ſend Careleſs into the hall if 
you meet him: ? 
Sir Paul. I will, I will, PII go and look for him on pur- 


pole. 
SCENE V. 


BRISK alone. 


| go now they are all gone, and I have an opportunity to 

practiſe Ah! my dear Lady Froth! ſhe's a 
moſt engaging creature, if ſhe were not ſo fond of that 
damn'd coxcombly Lord of hers; and yet I am forc'd to 
allow him wit too, to keep in with him—— No matter, 
ſhe's a woman of parts, and i'gad parts will carry her. 
She ſaid ſhe would follow me into the gallery—Now to 
make my approaches Hem hem! Ah Ma- (Bows) dam! 
——Pox on't, why ſhould I diſparage my parts by think- 
ing what to ſay? none but dull rogues hint; witty men, 


like rich fellows, are always ready for all expences; while, 


your blockheads, like poor needy ſcoundrels, are forced to 
examine their ſtock, and forecaſt the charges of the day. 
Here ſhe comes, I'll ſeem not to ſee her, and try to win 
her with a new airy invention of my own : hem! 
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SCENE VI. 
[To him] Lady FRroTH. 


BRISK ſings walking about, 


| a ſick with love, ha, ha, ha, pr'zthee come cure me. 
I'm fick with, &c. 
O ye pow'rs! O my Lady Froth ! my Lady Froth! my 
Lady Froth ! Heigho! break my heart; gods I thank you. 
[ Stands muſing with his arms a-croſs, 
L. Froth. O heay? ns, Mr. Brisk: what's the matter? 
Brisk. My Lady Froth! your Ladyſhip's moſt humble 
ſervant; —— The matter, Madam? nothing, Madam, no- 
thing at all i'gad. I was fallen into the moſt agreeable 
amuſement in the whole province of contemplation: that's 
all (ii ſeem to conceal my paſſion, and that will 


look like reſpect.) | ae. 
IL. Froth. Bleſs me, why did you call out uren rm ſo. 


loud ? | 
Brist. O Lord, I, Madam! I beſeech your Ladyſnip 


when? 

L. Froth. Juſt now as I came in; N58 me! why, don't 
you know it ? 
* Brisk. Not I, let me Win — But did I! ſtrange! I 
confeſs your Ladyſhip was in my thoughts; and I was in 
a fort of dream that did in a manner preſent a very plea- 
ſing object to my imagination; but but did I indeed? 
To ſee how love and murder will out. But did I 
really name my Lady Froth ? — | 
I.. Froth, Three times aloud, as I love letters But 
did you talk of love? O Parnaſſus! who would have 
thought Mr. Brisk could have been in love, ha, ha, ha. 
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O heav'ns! I thought you couꝰd have no miſtreſs but the 
nine Muſes. 

Brisk. No more I have i'gad, for I adorn em all in your 
Ladyſhip Let me periſh, I don't know whether to be 
ſplenatick, or airy upon't ; the deuce take me if I can tell 
whether I am glad or ſorry that your Ladyſhip has made 
the diſcovery. 

L. Froth. O be merry by all Prince Volſcius 
in love ! ha, ha, ha, 

Brist. O barbarous, to turn me into ridicule! yet, ha, 
ha, ha. The deuce take me, I can't help laughing myſelf, 
ha, ha, ha; yet by heav'ns I have a violent paſſion for 
your Ladyibip ſeriouſly. | 

L. Froth. Seriouſly ? ha, ha, ha. 

Brisk. Seriouſly, ha, ha, ha. Gad ] have, for all I laugh, 

L.. Froth. Ha, ha, ha! what d'ye think I laugh at? ha, 
157 „„ ä 

Brisk. Me 1 gad, ha, ha. 

L. Froth. No, the deuce take me if I don't laugh at my- 
ſelf; for hang me if I have not a violent paſſion for Mr. 
Brisk, ha, ha, ha. | 

Brist. Seriouſly ? 

L. Freth. Seriouſly, ha, ha, ha. 

Brisk. That's well enough; let me periſh, ha, ha, ha, 
O miraculous, what a happy diſcovery. Ah my dear char- 
ming Lady Froth! 

L. Froth. O my adored Mr. Brisk Embrace. 
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SCENE vl. 


{To them] Lord FroTH. | 


Lord FRroTH. 


1 company are all ready How now ? | 
Brist. Zoons, Madam, there's my Lord. [ Softly to ber, 

L. Froth. Take no notice——but obſerve me——Now 

caſt off, and meet me at the lower end of the room, and 

then join hands again; I could teach my Lord this dance 

purely, but I vow, Mr. Brisk, I can't tell how to come ſo 

near any other man. Oh here's my Lord, now you ſhall 
{ce me do it with him. Sr; 

[They pretend to practiſe part of a country dance. 

Ld. Froth. Oh; I ſee there's no harm yet But 

J don't like this familiarity. Il aAlde. 

L. Froth, — Shall you and J do our cloſe dance, to 


ſhow Mr. Brisk. 


Ld. Froth. No, my dear, do it with him. 

L. Froth. Pl do it with him, my Lord, when you are 
out of the way. 

Brist. That's good i' gad, that's good. Deuce take me 
I can hardly help laughing in his face. [ Aſide. 

Ld. Froth. Any other time, my dear, or we'll dance it 
below. 

L. Froth. With all my heart. 

Brick. Come, my Lord, I'll wait on you——my char- 
ming witty angel ! [To her. 

L. Froth. We ſhall have whiſpering time a EPs, you 
know, ſince we are partners. 
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SCENE VIII. 
Lady PLYaxT, and CARELESS. 


Lady PLyaANT. 
O Mr. Careleſs, Mr. Careleſs, I'm ruin'd, I'm undone! 
Care. What's the matter, Madam ? 

L. Phant. O the unlucky'lt accigent, I'm afraid I ſhan't 
live to tell it you. 

Care. Heav'n forbid! what is it? 

L. Phyant. I'm in ſuch a fright; the ſtrangeſt quandary 
and premunire! I'm all over in an univerſal agitation, I 
dare ſwear every circumſtance of me trembles.-—O your 
letter, your letter! by an unfortunate miſtake, I have 
given Sir Paul your letter inſtead of his own. 

Care. That was unlucky. 

L. Phant. O yonder he comes reading of it; for heav'ns 
ſake ſtep in here and adviſe me quickly, before he ſces, 
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SCENE IX, 
Sir PAUL with a letter. 


Sir PAULI. 


O Providenee! what a conſpiracy have I diſcover'd 
But let me ſee to make an end on't — (Reads) 
Hum Aſter ſupper in the wardrobe by the gallery. Tf 
Sir Paul ſpould furprize us, Thave a commiſſion from him to treat 
with you about the very matter of fact Matter of fact! very 1; 
pretty; it ſeems then I am conducing to my own cuckol- Fr 
dom? why this is the very traiterous poſition of taking g 
up arms by my authority, againſt my perſon! well, let n 
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me ſee 'Till then T larguiſh in be prep of my adored 
charmer. * Dying Ned Careleſs. 
Gads-bud, would that were matter of fact too. Die and 
be danin'd for a Judas Maccabeus, and Iſeariot both. O 
friendſhip ! what art thou but a name! henceforward let 
no man make a friend that would not be a cuckold ; for 
 whomſoever he receives into his boſom, will find the way 
to his bed, and there return his careſſes with intereſt to 
his wife, Have I for this been pinion'd night after night 
for three years paſt? have I been ſwath'd in blankets till 
I have been even depriv'd of motion? have J approach'd 
the marriage bed with reverence as to a ſacred ſhrine, and 
denyꝰd myſelf the enjoyment of lawful domeſtick pleaſures 
to preſerve its purity, and muſt I now find it polluted by 
foreign iniquity ? O my Lady Plyant, you were chaſte 
as ice, but you are melted now, and falſe as water. 
But providence has been conſtant to me in diſcovering 
this conſpiracy : ſtill I am beholden to providence, if it 
were not for providence, ſure, poor Sir Paul, thy heart 
would break. 


S CE-N-E X. 
[To him] Lady PLYANT. 


Lady PrvanT. 16S 
| 80. sir, I ſee you have read the letter, —— Well now, 
Sir Paul, what do you think of your friend Careleſs ? 
has he been treacherous, or did you give his inſolence a 
licenſe to make trial of your wife's ſuſpected virtue? d' ye 
{ce here? ¶ Snatches the letter as in anger.) Look, read it: 
gad's my life if I thought it were ſo, I would this mo- 
ment renounce all communication with you. Ungrateful 
monſter! he? Is it ſo? Ay, I ſee it, a plot upon my ho- 
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nour: your guilty checks confeſs it: O where ſhall 
wrong'd virtue fly for — : Pl be divorc'd this 
inſtant. 

Sir Paul. Gads-bud what ſhall J fours ? this | is the ſtran- 
geſt ſurpriſe ! why I don't know any thing at all, nor I 
don't know whether there be any thing at all in the world, 
or no. 

L. Plyant. I thought I ſhould try you, falſe man. I that 
never diſſembled in my life: yet to make trial of you, 
pretended to like that monſter of iniquity, Careleſs, and 
found out that contrivance to let you ſee this letter; 
which now I find was of your own inditing I do, 
heathen, I do; ſee my face no more; I'II be divorced 
preſently. 

Sir Paul. O ſtrange, what will become of me! I'm 
ſo amaz'd, and ſo overjoy'd, ſo afraid, and ſo forry.—— 
But did you give me this letter on purpoſe, he? did you? 

L. Plant. Did I? do you doubt me, Turk, Saracen? 1 
have a couſin that's a proctor in the en. I'll go to 
him inſtantly —— 

Sir Paul. Hold, ſtay, I n your Lady ſhip I'm ſo 

overjoy'd, ſtay, I'll confeſs all. 
I. Phant. What will you confeſs, Jew ? 

Sir Paul, Why now, as I hope to be ſaved, I had no 
hand in this letter Nay hear me, T beſeech your 
Ladyſhip : the devil take me now if he did not go be- 
yond my commiſſion If I had deſired him to do any 
more than ſpeak a good word only juſt for me; gads- bud 
only for poor Sir Paul, I'm an Anabaptiſt, or a Jew, or 
what you pleaſe to call me. 

L. Plyant. Why is not here matter of fact? 

Sir Paul. Ay, but by your own virtue and continency 
that matter of ſact is all his own doing —T confeſs I had 
a great delire to have ſome honours conferr'd upon me, 
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which lie all in your Ladyſhip's breaſt, and he being a 
well-ſpoken man, I deſired him to intercede for me. 
L. Plant. Did you ſo, preſumption! Oh! he comes, 
the Tarquin comes; I cannot bear his ſight. 


ECENE XIE 
CARELESS, Sir PAUL PLYANT, | 


CARELESS, 


IR Paul, I'm glad Pve met with you! gad I have ſaid 

all I could, but can't prevail —Then my friend- 
ſhip to you has carried me a little farther in this matter 

Sir Paul. Indeed —- Well Sir — I'll diſſemble with 
him a little. [ Aſide. 

Care. Why faith I have in my time known honeſt 
gentlemen abuſed by a pretended coyneſs in their wives, 
and I had a mind to try my Lady's virtue And when 
I could not prevail for you, gad I pretended to be in love 
myſelf but all in vain, ſhe would not hear a word 
upon that ſubje&: then I writ a letter to her; I don't 
know what effects that will have, but I'll be ſure to tell 
you when I do, tho? by this light I believe her virtue is 
impregnable. 

Sir Paul. O providence! „ what  diſcoyeries 
are here made? why, this is better and more miraculous 
than the reſt. 

Care. What do you mean? 

Sir Paul. I can't tell you, I am ſo overjoy*d ; come a- 
long with me to my Lady, I can't contain myſelf ; come 
my dear friend. 

Care. So, ſo, ſo, this difficulty's over. lade. 


M 


Lordſbip' s commands, 
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5 SE NE XII. 
MELLEFNT, MASKWELL, from different doors. 


MELLEFONT. 
Askwell! J have been looking for you-—*tis within 


M a quarter of eight. 

Mask. My Lady is juſt gone into my Lord's cloſet, | 
you had beſt ſteal into her chamber before ſhe comes, and 
lie concealed there, otherwiſe ſhe may lock the door when 
we are together, and you not eaſily get in to r us. 

Mel. He? you ſay true. 


5 Mask. You had beſt make haſte; for ter ſhe has made 


ſome apology to the company for her own, and my Lord's 
abſence all this while, ſhe'll retire to her chamber in- 


ſtantly. 
Mel. T go this moment : now Fortune I 8 thee. 


SCENE XIII. 


MasK WELL, alone. 
1 Confeſs, you may be allow'd to be ſecure in your own 
opinion ; the appearance is very fair, but I have an 
after-game to play that ſhall turn the tables, and here 
comes the man that I muſt manage. 


SCENE XIV. 
[To him] Lord Touchwoop. 


Lord Touchwoop. 


Askwell, you are the man I wiſh'd to meet. 
Mask. I am happy to be in the way of your 
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Ld. Touch. I have always found you prudent and care- 


ful in any thing that has concern'd me or my family. 
Mask. I were a villain elſe——I am bound by duty 


and gratitude, and my own inclination, to be ever your 


Lordſhip's ſervant. | 
Id. Touch. Enough You are my friend ; I know it: 
yet there has been a thing in your knowledge, which has 
concern'd me nearly, that you have conceal'd from me. 
Mast. My Lord! 


Ld. Touch. Nay, I excuſe your friendſhip to my unna- 
But I know you have been pri- 


tural nephew thus far 
vy to his impious deſigns upon my wife. This evining 
ſhe has told me all: her good nature conceal'd it as long 
as was poſſible; but he perſeveres ſo in villany, that ſhe 
has told me, even you were weary of diſſuading him, 
though you have once actually hindred him from forcing 


her. 


ſwer; this is an occaſion in which I would willingly be 
ſilent. 

Ld. Touch. I know you would excuſe him — And I 
know as well that you can't. 

Mask. Indeed I was in hopes 'thad been a youthful 
heat, that might have ſoon boil'd over; but 

Ld. Touch. Say on. 

Mask. I have nothing more to ſay, my Lord But to 
expreſs my concern; ſor I think his frenzy increaſes daily. 

Ld. Tvuch. How ! give me but proof of it, ocular proof, 
that I may juſtify my dealing with. him to the world, 
and ſhare my fortunes. 

Mask.. O my Lord! conſider that is hard: wb time 
may work upon him : then, for me to doit! I have pro- 
feſs'd an everlaſting friendſhip to him. 

Ld, "Touch, He is nou ſriend, and what am 1: > 


Mask. T am ſorry, my Lord, I ca make you an an- 
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Mask. I am anſwered. 
Ld. Touch.” Fear not his diſpleafure ; T will put you ont 


of his'and Fortune's power; and for that thou art ſcru- 


pulouſly honeſt, I will ſecure thy fidelity to him, and 
give my honour never to own any diſcovery that you 
ſhall make me. Can you give me a demonſtrative proof ? 
ſpeak. 

Mask. I wiſh I could not To be plain, my Lord, 
T intended this evening to have try'd all arguments to diſ- 
ſuade him from a deſign, which I ſuſpect; and if 1 had 
not ſucceeded, to have informed your Lordſhip of what I 
knew. 

Ld. Touch. I thank Sos What is the villain's pur- 

oſe? 
Mask. He has Lewd nothing to me of late, and what 
I mean now, is only a bare ſuſpicion of my own. If your 
Lordſhip will meet me a quarter of an hour hence there, 


in that lobby of my Lady's * I ſhall be 


able to tell you more. 

Ld. Touch. I will. | 

Mask. My duty to your Lordſhip, makes me do a ſevere 
piece of juſtice. 

Ld. Touch. J will be ſecret, and reward your honeſty 
beyond your hopes. 


SCENE Iv.” 
SCENE opening, ſueus Lady Toucywood's chamber. 


MELLEFONT, Solus. 


RAY heav'n my aunt keep touch with her aſſigna- 
tion.—— —Oh that her Lord were but ſweating be- 
hind this hanging, with the expectation of what I ſhall 
ſee Hiſt, ſhe comes Little does ſhe think 
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what a mine is juſt ready to ſpring under her feet. But 
to my poſt. Goes behind the banging. 


SCENE XVI. 


Lady Tovcnywoop. 


T* eight a clock: methinks I ſhould have found him 
here. Who does not prevent the hour of love, out- 


ſtays the time; for to be dully Punctual, is too low 
I was accuſing you of neglekt. 


SCENE XVII. 
Lady Touchwoop, and MAS K WELL. 


MELLEFONT abſconding, 


MaSKWELL. 


I Confeſs you do reproach me when ] ſee you here be- 
fore me; but ?tis fit J ſhould be ſtill behind-hand, ſtill 
to be more and more indebted to your goodneſs. 

L. Touch. You can excuſe a fault too well, not to have 
been to blame A ready anſwer ſhews you were pre- 
pared. 

Mask. Guilt is ever at a loſs, arid confuſion waits upon 
it; when innocence and bold truth are always ready for 
expreſſion 

L. Touch. Not in love; words are the weak ſupport of 
cold indifference; love has no language to be heard. 

Mask. Exceſs of joy has made me ſtupid! thus may my 
lips be ever clos'd. [Kiſſes her.] And thus Oh 
who would not loſe his ſpeech, upon condition to have 
Joys above it ? 


L. Touch. Hold, let me lock the Joor — [ Goes tothe door. 
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Mask. [ Afide. That I believ'd; *twas well I leſt the 
private paſſage open. 

L. Touch. So that's ſafe. 

Mask. And ſo may all your pleaſures be, and ſecret as 
this kils ——- 

Mel. And ag all treachery be thus diſcover'd. 


| : [ Leaps out, 
L. Touch, Ah! [ Shricks. 
Mel. Villain! [ Offers to draw.. 
Mask. Nay then, there's but one way. [Runs out, 


SCENE XVII. 
Lady Touchwoop, MELLEFONT. - 


MELLEFONT. 


QAY you ſo, were you provided for an eſcape ? hold, 
Madam, you have no more holes to your borough, 1'11 
ſtand between you and this ſally-port. 

L. Touch. Thunder ſtrike thee dead for this deceit, im- 
mediate lightning blaſt thee, me and the whole world-— 
Oh! I could rack myſelf, play the vulture to my own 
heart, and gnaw it piece-mcal, for not boding to me this 
misfortune. x 

Mel. Be patient —— 

L. Touch. Be damn'd. 

Mel. Conſider I have you on the hook; you will but 
flounder yourſelf a weary, and be nevertheleſs my 25 
ſoner. — 

L. Touch. I'Il hold my breath and die, but Pl be free. 

Mel. O Madam, have a care of dying unprepar'd ; J 
doubt you have ſome unrepented ſins that may hang how 
vy, and retard your flight. 
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L. Touch. O! what ſhall I do? ſay? whither ſhall I 
turn ? has hell no remedy ? 

Mel. None. Hell has ſerv'd you ev'n as heav'n has 
dan left you to yourſelf, —— You're in a kind of Eraſ- 
mus? paradiſe; yet, if you pleaſe, you may make it a pur- 
gatory; and with a little penance, and my abſolution, all 
this may turn to good account. 

L. Touch. [ Aſide.] Hold in my paſſion, and fall, fall a 
little thou ſwelling heart; let me have ſome intermiſſion 


of this rage, and one minute's coolneſs to diſſemble.] 
[She WEEPS 


Mel. You have been to blame I like thoſe tears, 
and hope they are of the pureſt kind—penitential tears. 
L. Touch. O the ſcene was ſhifted quick before me— 1 
had not time to think I was ſurprized to ſee a mon- 
ſter in the glaſs, and now I find *tis myſelf; can you have 
mercy to forgive the faults I have imagin'd, but never put 
in practice O conſider, conſider how fatal you have 
been to me, you have already kill'd the quiet of this life. 
The love of you was the firſt wandring fire that &er miſ- 
led my ſteps, and while I had only that in view, 1 was 
betray'd into unthought-of ways of ruin. 
Mel. May I believe this true ? + 
L. Touch. O be not cruelly incredulous How can 
you doubt theſe ſtreaming eyes? keep the ſevereſt eye o'r 
all my future conduct; and if I once relapſe, let me not 
hope forgiveneſs ; wil ever be in your power to ruin 
me My Lord ſhall ſign to your defires; I will myſelf 
create your happineſs, and Cynthia ſhall be this night 
your bride Do but conceal my failings, and for- 
ive. 
l Mel. Upon ſuch terms I will be ever your's in ey'sy 
honeſt * 
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SCENE XIX. 
- MASKWELL ſoftly introduces Lord Toucawoop, and retires. 


MASKWELL. 


Iz kept my word, he's bates but T muſt not be 
ſeen. 


SCENE XX. 
Lady Touch woop, Lord Touchwoop, Met LEFONT. 


Lord Toucfwoop. 


ELL and amazement! ſhe's in tears. 

1 L. Touch. (Kneeling.) Eternal bleſſings thank you 
Fla! my Lord liſt'ning! O fortune has o'erpaid 
me all, all! als my own! 5 [Aſide. 

Mel. Nay I beſecch you riſe. SO 

I.. Touch. (Aloud.) Never, never! Pl grow to the 
ground, be buried quick beneath it, &er I'll be conſenting 
to ſo damn'd a ſin as inceſt! unnatural inceſt ! 

Mel. Ha! A 

L. Touch. O cruel man, will you not let me go——T11 
forgive all that's 3 heav'n, you will not raviſn 
me! 

Mel. Damnation , 

Ld. Touch. Monſter, dog ! your life ſhall anſwer this— 

[Draws and runs at Mellefont, is held by Lady Touchwood. 

L. Touch. O heav 35 my Lord! hold! hold! for heav'n's 
ſake. 

Mel. Confuſion! my uncle! O the damn'd ſorcereſs! 

L. Touch, Moderate your rage, good my Lord! he's 


d 


fo 
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| tha, alas he's mad——Indeed he is, my Lord, and knows 


not what he does See how wild he looks... 

Mel. By heav'n *twere nien not to be mad, man ſee 
ſuch witchcraft. 2 

L. Touch. My Lord, you i hin he talks Aly. 

' Ld. Touch. Hence from my fight, thou living infamy 


to my name; when next I ſce that face Pll write villain 


in't with my Caotd's point. 
Mel. Now, by my ſoul, I will not go till. I have made 
known my wrongs Nay, ?till I have made known 


your's, which (if poſſible) are greater though ſne has 


all the hoſt of hell her ſervants. 

L. Touch. Alas he raves! talks very poetry! for heav'n's 
ſake away my Lord, he'll either tempt you to extrava- 
gance, or commit ſome himſelf. 

Mel. Death and furies, will you not hear me Why 
by heav'n ſhe laughs, grins, points to your back; ſne forks 
out cuckoldom with her fingers, and you're running horn- 
mad after your fortune. 

[As ſve is going ſhe turns back and ſmiles at him. 

Ld. Touch. J fear he's mad indeed 
Maskwell to him. 

Mel. Send him to her. 

L. Touch. Come, come, good my Lord, my heart akes 
o, I ſhall faint if I ſtay. 


SCENE XXI. 


MELLEFONT alone. 


O I could curſe my ſtars, fate, and chance; all cauſes 
| and accidents of fortune in this life! but to what 


purpoſe? yet, *{death, for a man to have the fruit of all 
his induſtry grow full and Tipe, ready to drop into his 
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mouth, and juſt when he holds out his hand to gather 1t, 
to have a ſudden whirlwind come, tear up tree and all, 
and bear away the very root and foundation of his hopes ; 
what temper can contain? they talk of ſending Maskwell 
to me; I never had more need of him But what 
can he do? imagination cannot form a fairer and more 
plauſible deſign than this of his which has miſcarried 
O my precious aunt, I ſhall never thrive without I ns 
with the devil, or another woman. 


omen, like flames, have a deſtroying power, 
Ne er to be quench'd, till they themſelves devour. 


SCENE ſruts, 


Tu DOURLE-DEALER: 17 
ACT V. SCENE 1 
Lady Touehwoep and MASKWELL, 


Lady Toucxwoop. 


AST not lucky? 
Mast. Lucky! fortune is your own, and 'tis her 
intereſt ſo to be ; by heav'n I believe you can controul 
her pow'r, and ſhe fears it; though chance brought my 


Lord, *twas your own art that turn'd it to advantage. 


L. Touch. *Tis true, it might have been my ruin 
But yonder's my Lord, I believe he's coming to find you, 
I'll not be ſeen. | 


SCENE I. 


MASKWELL alone. 


| 09; I durſt not own my introducing my Lord, though 


it ſucceeded well for her ; for ſhe would have ſuſpec- 


ted a deſign which I ſhould have been puzzled to excuſe. 


My Lord is thoughtful I'll be ſo too; yet he ſhall 
Enow my thoughts ; or think he does 


SCKNE 10, 


[To him] Lord Toucywoop. 


MASKWELL. 


HAT have I done? 
Ld. Touch. Talking to bimſelf! 
Mask. Twas honeſt and ſhall I be rewarded for 
it? no, *twas honeſt, therefore I ſhan't ;<.EPFPDNay, rather 


therefore I qught not; for it rewards itſelf. 
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Ld. Touch. Unequal'd virtue! | [ Aſide, 

Mask. But” ſhould it be known! then I have loſt a 
friend! he was an ill man, and I have gain'd ; for half 
myſelf I lent him, and that T have recaWWd; ſo I have 
ſerved myſelf, and what is yet better, I have ſerved a 
worthy Lord to whom I owe myſelf. 

Ld. Touch. Excellent man!  [Afide. 

Mask. Yet I am wretched. O there is a ſecret burns 
within this breaſt, which, ſhould it once blaze forth, 
would ruin all, conſume my honeſt character, and brand 
me with the name of villain. 

Ld. Touch. Ha! 

Mask. Why do I love! yet heav'n and my waking 
conſcience are my witneſles, I never gave one working 
thought a vent; which might diſcover that I lov'd, nor 
ever mult ; no, let it prey upon my heart; for I would 
rather die, than ſeem once, barely ſeem, diſhoneſt : O, 
ſhould it once be known I love fair Cynthia, all this that 
I have done, would look like rival's malice, falſe friend. 
ſhip to my Lord, and baſe ſelf-intereſt. Let me periſh 
firſt, and from this hour avoid all fight and ſpeech, and, 
if I can, all thought of that pernicious beauty. Ha! but 
what is my diſtraction doing ?I am wildly talking to my- 
ſelf, and ſome ill chance might have directed malicious 
ears this way. [Seems to ſtart, ſeeing my Lord. 
IL ud. Touch. Start not let guilty and diſhoneſt ſouls 
ſtart at the revelation of their thoughts, but be thou fix'd, 
as is thy virtue. 

Mask. Tam confounded, and beg your Lordſhip's par- 
don for thoſe free diſcourſes which I have had with myſelf. 

Ld. Touch. Come, I beg your pardon that I overheard 
you, and yet it ſhall not need ——— — Honeſt Maskwell! 
thy and my good genius led me hither Mine, in that 
I have diſcover'd ſo much manly virtue; thine, in that 
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thou ſhalt have due reward of all thy worth. Give me 
thy hand——my nephew is the alone remaining branch 
of all our ancient family ; him I thus blow away, and 
conſtitute thee in his room to be my heir — 

Mask. Now heav'n forbid ——— 

Ld. Touch. No more ] have reſolv'd the writings 
are ready drawn, and wanted nothing but to be ſign'd, 
and have his name inſerted—— Your's will fill the blank 


as well will have no reply— Let me command 


this time; for *tis the laſt, in which I will aſſume autho- 


3 rity—hereafter, you ſhall rule where I have power. 


Mask. I humbly would petition 


Ld. Touch. Is't for yourſelf? [ Mask. pauſes.] I'll hear 


of nought for any body elſe. 

Mask. Then witneſs heav'n for me, this wealth and 
honour was not of my ſeeking, nor would I build my 
fortune on another's ruin: I had but one defire—— 

Ld. Touch. Thou ſhalt enjoy it If all I am worth in 
wealth or intereſt can purchaſe Cynthia, ſhe is thine——- 
Pm ſure Sir Paul's conſent will follow fortune; I'll quick- 
ly ſhew him which way that is going. 

Mask. You oppreſs me with bounty; my gratitude is 
weak, and ſhrinks beneath the weight, and cannot riſe 
to thank you What, enjoy my love! forgive the tranſ- 
ports of a bleſſing ſo unexpected, ſo unhop'd for, fo un- 
thought of! | : 

Ld. Touch, I will confirm it, and rejoice with thee, 


SCENE IV. 


ED MASKWELL alone. 
HIS is proſp'rous indeed Why let him find me 


out a villain, ſettled in poſſeſſion of a fair eſtate, and 


full fruition of my love, T'll bear the railings of a loſing 
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ceed to treat openly of my marriage with Cynthia, all 
mult be diſcoyer'd, and Mellefont can be no longer blin- 
ded It muſt not be; nay, ſhou'd my Lady know 
it——ay, then were fine work indeed! her fury would 
ſpare nothing, tho? ſhe involv'd herſelf in ruin. No, it 
muſt be by ſtratagem I muſt deceive Mellefont 
once more, and get wy Lord to conſent to my private 
management. He comes opportunely——Now will I, in 
my old way, diſcover the whole and real truth of the 
matter to him, that he may not ſuſpe one word ont, 


No mask like open truth to cover lies, 
As to go naked in the beſt diſguiſe. 


SCENE v. 
To him] MELLEFONT, 


MELLEFONT. 


of thoughts, each leading into one another, and all 
ending in perplexity. My uncle will not ſee, nor hear 
me. | ; 
Mast. No matter, Sir, don't trouble your head, alls in 
my power, | 
Mel. How? for heav*n's ſake ? 


word, How the devil ſhe wrought my Lord into this 
dotage, I know not; but he's gone to Sir Paul about my 
marriage with Cynthia, and has appointed me his heir. 
Mel. The devil he has! what's to be done? 

Mast. IJ have it; jt muſt be by ſtratagem; for it's in 
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gameſter But ſhou'd he find me out before! ꝰ tis dan- 
gerous to delay Let me think—ſhou'd my Lord pro- 


O Maskwell, what hopes? JI am confounded in a maze 


Mask. Little do you think that your aunt has kept her 
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vain to make application to him. I think 1 have that in 
my head that cannot fail: where's Cynthia? 

Mel. In the garden. 
Mask. Let us go and conſult 12 my life for your's, 
I cheat wy 1 


SCENE VL 
Lord Touchnwoop, Lady Touch woop. 


Lady Touchwoop. 


Askwell your heir, and marry Cynthia 
Ld. Touch. I cannot do too much, for ſo much 


merit. 
IL. Touch. But this is a thing of too great moment to be 


ſo ſuddenly reſolv' d. Why Cynthia? why muſt he be 
marry'd ? is there not reward enough in raiſing his low 
Fortune, but he muſt mix his blood with mine, and wed 
my niece? how know you my brother will conſent, or 
ſhe? nay, he himſelf perhaps ak have affections other- 
where. 

Ld. Touch. No, I am convinc'd he loves her. 

L. Touch. Maskwell love Cynthia? impoſfible! 

Ld. Touch, I tell you, he confeſs'd it to me. 


L. Touch. Confuſion ! how's this! [4fide. 


Ld. Touch. His humility long ſtifled his paſſion: and his 
love of Mellefont would have made him till conceal it, 
— But by encouragement, I wrung the ſecret from 
him ; and know he's no way to be rewarded but in her, 
]'ll defer my farther proceedings in it till you have con- 
ſider'd it; but remember how we are both indebted to 
him. | 
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. SCENE vn. 


| Lady Tovcnwood > a 

OTH indebted to him ! yes, we are both indebted to 
him, if you knew all. Villain! Oh, I am wild with 
this ſurprize of treachery : it is impoſſible; it cannot be. 
He love Cynthia ! what, have I been bawd to his 
deſigns, his property only, a baiting place? now I ſee 
what made him falſe to Mellefont. Shame and diſ- 
traction! I cannot bear it. Oh! what woman can bear 
to be a property? to be kindled to a flame, only to light 
him to another's arms? Oh! that I were fire indeed, that 
I might burn the vile traitor. What ſhall I do? how ſhall 
I think? I cannot think. —— All my deſigns are loſt, 
my love unfated, my revenge unfiniſh'd, and freſh cauſe 

of fury from unthought-of plagues. 


SCENE VII. 
| [To her] Sir PAUL PLYANT. 


| Sir PAUL. 
F ADAM, ſiſter, my Lady Siſter, did you fee wy La- 
dy my wife? 

IL. Touch. O torture! 

Sir Paul. Gads-bud, I can't find her high nor low; 
where can ſhe be, think you? 

L. Touch. Where ſhe's ſerving you, as all your ſex 
ought to be ſerv'd ; making you a beaſt, Don't you know 
that you're a fool, brother? 

Sir Paul. A fool! he, he, he, you're merry No, no, 
not I, I know no ſuch matter. | 
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L. Touch. Why then 275 don't know half your ha ppi- 


neſs. 
Sir Paul. That's a jeſt with all my wt faith and troth, 


hut harkye, my Lord told me ſomething of a revolu- 


tion of things; I don't know what to make on't,—Gads- 
bud I muſt conſult my wife, —he talks of diſinheriting 
his nephew; and I don't know what, Look you, 
ſiſter, I muſt know what my girl has to truſt to; or nota 
{ſyllable of a wedding, gads-bud—— to how you that [ 
am not a fool. 

L. hate Hear me; conſent to the 8 off this 
marriage, and the promoting any other, without conſult- 


ing me, and I'll renounce all blood, all relation and con 
cern with you for ever, —— nay, I'll be your enemy, and 
purſue you to deſtruction, I'll tear your yes out, and tread 


you under my feet. 
Sir Paul. Why, what's the matter now? good es 


what's all this for ? pooh, here's a joke Cen 


where? s my wife? 
L. Touch. With Careleſs, in the cloſe arbour ; he way 


want you by this time, as much as you want doe: 
Sir Paul, O, if ſhe be with Mr, Careleſs, tis well e- 
. 
L. Touch. Fool, ſot, inſenſible ox! but remember what 


I ſaid to you, or you had better eat your own horns, by - 


this light you had. 


Sir Paul. You're a paſſionate woman, Gads-bud, —— 


But to ſay truth, all our family are cholerick; I am the 
only peaccable perſon amongſt em. 
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| SCENE IX. 
MELLEFONT, MASKWELL and CYNTHIA. 


[ MELLEFONT. 


Know no otker way but this he has moped, if you 
have love enough to run the venture. 

Ontb. I don't know whether I have love enough, 
but I find I have obſtinacy enough to purſue whatever I 
have once reſolv'd; and a true female courage to oppoſe 
any thing that reſiſts my will, tho? it were reaſon itſelf. 

Mask. That's right, ——— Well PII ſecure the writings, 
and run the hazard along with you. 

nb. But how can the coach and fix horſes be got 
ready” without ſuſpicion ? 

Mask. Leave it to my care; that ſhall be ſo far from 
being ſuſpected, that it ſhall be got _ by my Lord's 
own order. 

Mel. How ? 

Mask. Why, I intend to tell my Lord the whole mat 
ter of our contrivance; that's my way. 

Mel. T don't underſtand you. 

Mask. Why, I'll tell my Lord, I laid this e with 
you, on purpoſe to betray you; and that which put me 
upon it, was, the finding it impoſſible to gain the Lady 
any other way, but in the hopes of her marrying you.— 

Mel. S0———— | | 

Mask. So, why ſo, while you're buſied in making your- 
ſelf ready, I'll wheedle her into the coach; and inſtead of 
you, borrow my Lord's * and ſo run away with 
her myſelf. 

Mel. © I conceive you, you'll tell him ſo ? 
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Mask. Tell him ſo! ay; why you don't think I mean 
to do ſo? | 
Mel. No, no; ha, ha, I dare ſwear thou wilt not. 
Mask. Therefore for our farther ſecurity, I would have 


_ you diſguis'd like a parſon, that if my Lord ſhould have 


curioſity to peep, he may not diſcover you in the coach, 


but think the cheat is carried on as he would have it. 


Mel. Excellent Maskwell! thou wert certainly meant 


for a ſtateſman or a Jeſuit, -— but thou art too honeſt we 


one, and too pious for the other. 
Mask. Well, get yourſelves ready, and meet me in half 


an hour, yonder in my Lady's dreſſing- room; go by the 


back ſtairs, and ſo we may ſlip down without being ob- 
ſerv'd, —TlI ſend the chaplain to you with his robes; 


IT have made him my own,. and ordered him to meet us 


to-morrow morning at St. Albans; there we will ſum up 


this account to all our ſatisfactions. 


Mel. Should I begin to thank or praiſe thee, I ſhould 


waſte the little time we have. 


Aenne 
 CxnTHIA, Mask WEL z. 


MASKWELL. 


x ADAM, you will be ready? 
M Cynth. J will be punQual to the minute. Going. 
Mask. Stay, I have a doubt Upon ſecond thoughts, 


we had better meet in the chaplain's chamber here, the 


corner chamber at this end of the gallery, there is a back 


way into it, ſo that you need not come through this door 
D and a pair of private ſtairs leading down to the ſtables 


It will be more convenient. 
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'* Cynth, I am guided by you, but Mellefontwill mil⸗ 
ns: | 
Mask. No, no, I'Il after him intdiatly, e and tell kim. 
Cynib. T will not fail. } 102 


SCENE. XI. 


M ASKWELL. _— 


War, v. qui vult decipi deci piatur— Tis no fault of 

mine. I have told 'em in plain terms, how eaſy 
tis for me to cheat em; and if they will not bear the 
ſerpent's hiſs, they muſt be ſtung into experience, and fu- 
ture caution———Now to prepare my Lord to conſent 
to this. But firſt I muſt inſtruct my little Levite ; 


there is no plot, publick or private, that can expect to 


proſper without one of them has a 2 in't. He pro- 
miſed me to be within at this hour.“ 
Mr. Say grace. 


[Goes to the Ae dee and knocks. 
SCENE XII. 
Mask WEIL, SAYGRACE. 


Mr. SAYGRACE [looking out.] 
8 Sir, Iwill but pen the laſt line of an acroſ- 


tick, and be with you in the twinkling of an ejacula- 
tion, in the pronouncing of an Amen, or before you can — 


Mask. Nay, good Mr. Saygrace, do not prolong the 


time, by deſcribing to me the ſhortneſs of your ſtay; ra- 
ther, if you pleaſe, defer the finiſning of your wit, and let 
us talk about our buſineſs, it ſhall be tithes in your way. 


Say. Enters.] You ſhall prevail, I would break off in the 


middle of a ſermon to do you a pleaſure. 


— Mr. Saygrace, 


r * 


l 
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Mast. Tou could not do me a greater, except the 


buſineſs in n vou provided a hevie for Mel- 


leſont? 
Say. I have, ey are ready in my chamber, together 
with a clean ſtarch'd band and cuffs. | 


Mast. Good, let them be carry'd to him. have you 


ſtitch'd the gown ſleeve, that he may be t and 


waſte time in putting it on? 


Say. I have; the en Will not be indued e ork 


plexity. 


Mask. Meet me in half an hour, hefe in your own 
chamber. When Cynthia comes, let there be no light, 
and do not ſpeak, that ſhe may not diſtinguiſh you from 
Mellefont. P11 urge haſte, to excuſe your ſilence. 

Say. You have no more commands: ? 

Mask. None, your text is ſhort. 

Say. But pithy, and I will handle it with aſcretioh, 

Mask. It will be the firſt you have ſo ſerv'd. 


SCENE XIII. 
Lord Touchwoop, MASKWELL. 


Lord Touchwoob. 


8 I was born to be controlled by thoſe I ſhould com. 
mand: My very ſla ves will ſhortly give me rules how 

I ſhall govern them. 

Mask. Iam concern'd to fee your Lordſhip diſcom- 

pos'd. 
Ld. Touch. Have you ſeen _ wife lately, or diſoblig'd 

her ? 


Mask. No, my Lord. — What can this mean! [Aſide. 
Id. Touch, Then Mellefont has urg'd ſome body to in. 
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cenſe her Something ſhe has heard of you which 
carries her beyond the bounds of patience. 

Mask. This I fear'd. (4fide.) Did not your Las 
ſhip tell her of the honours you en me? 

Ld, Touch. Yes. 7 * 

Mask. *Tis that; you know. my Lady has a high ſpirit, 
ſhe thinks I am unworthy. y. 

Ld. Touch. Unworthy ! tis an ignorant ks in her to 
think ſo———Honeſty to me is true nobility. However 
"tis my will it ſhall be ſo, and that ſhow'd be convincing 
to her as much as reaſon— By heav'n, I'll not be wife- 
ridden ; were it poſſible, it ſhou'd be done this night. 
Mask. By heav'n he meets my wiſhes, (4ſide.)— Few 
things are impoſſible to willing minds. 

Ld. Touch. Inſtruct me how this ny be done, you ſhall 
ſee J want no inclination. 

Mask. I had laid a ſmall deſign for to-morrow (as love 
will be inventing) which I thought to communicate to 
your Lordship—But it may be as well done to-night. 
Ld, Touch, Here's company—Come this way, and tell 


me. 


SCENE XIV. 


CARELESS and CYNTHIA, 


CARELESS, 


7 not that he, now gone out with my Lord? 


Cynth. Les. 
Care. By heav'n there's wenchery—The confuſion that 


I faw your father in, my Lady Touchwood's paſſion, with 
what imperfectly I overheard between my Lord and her, 
confirm me in my fears. Where's Mcllefont ? 

Cyth, Here he comes. 


Ay 


AR” 
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SCENE XV. 


[To them] MELLEFoNT., 


CYNTHIA, | 
ID Maskwell tell you any thing of the chaplain's 
chamber ? 
Mel. No; my dear, will you get ready—the things 
are all in my chamber ; I want nothing but the habir. 
Care. You are betray'd, and Maskwell is the villain I 
always thought him. | 
Cynth. When you were gone, he faid his mind was 
chang'd, and bid me meet him in the chaplain's room, pre- 
tending immediately to follow you, and give you notice. 
Mel. How! | 
Care. There's Saygrace tripping by with a bundle un- 
der his arm He cannot be ignorant that Maskwell 
means to uſe his chamber; let's follow and examine him. 
Mel. * Tis loſs of time—I cannot think him falſe. 


8 cE NE XVI. 
CYNTHIA, Lord Touchwoob. 


CYNTHIA. 


M Y Lord muſing! 
VI. Ld. Touch. He has a quick invention, if this were 
ſuddenly deſign'd——— Yet he ſays he had prepar'd my 


chaplain already. 


Cynth. How's this ! now I fear indeed. 
Ld. Touch. Cynthia here! alone, fair couſin, and melan- 


choly ? 
Cynth, Your Lordſhip was thoughtful, 


0 
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Ld. Touch. My thoughts were on ſerious buſineſs, not 
worth your hearing. 

Cynth. Mine were on 1 concerning you, and may 
be worth your hearing. 

Ld. Touch. Treachery concerning me ! pray be plain 
Hark! what noiſe! 

Mask. (within). Will you not hear me? 

L. Touch. (within.) No, monſter! traytor! no. 

Cynth. My Lady and Maskwell! this may be lucky 
My Lord, let me intreat you to ſtand behind this skreen, 
and liſten; perhaps this chance may give you proof of 
what you ne'er could have believ'd from my ſuſpicions. 


SCENE XVII. 


Lady ToucHwoop with a dagger, and MASKWELL ; CYN- 
THIA and Lord Touchwood abſcond, liſtning. 


Lady TovcHwood. 


OU want but leiſure to invent freſh falſhood, and 

ſooth me to a fond belief of all your fictions; but I 

will ſtab the lie that's forming in your heart, and ſave a 
ſin, in pity to your ſoul. 

Mask. Strike then—Since you will have it ſo. 

L. Touch. Ha! A fteady villain to the laſt ! | 

Mask. Come, why do you dally with me thus? 

L. Touch, Thy ſtubborn temper ſhocks me, and you 
knew it would—this is cunning all, and not courage; no, 
I know thee well : but thou ſhalt miſs thy aim, 

Mask. Ha, ha, ha. 

L. Touch, Ha! do you mock n my rage? then this ſhall 
puniſh your fond, raſh contempt! again ſmile ! 


[Goes to firite. 
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And ſuch a ſmile as ſpeaks in ambiguity! ten thouſand 
meanings lurk in each corner of that various face. 
Oh! that they were written in thy heart, that I, with this, 
might lay thee open to my ſight ! f 
But then *twill be too late to know, 
Thou haſt, thou haſt found the only way to turn m7 
rage; too well thou know'ſt my jealous ſoul cou'd never 


bear uncertainty. Speak then, and tell me Let are you 


filent ? Oh, I am wilder'd in all paſſions! but thus my 
anger melts. (Weeps) Here, take this ponyard, for my 
very ſpirits faint, and I want ſtrength to hold it; thou haſt 
diſarm'd my ſoul. [Gives the dagger. 
Ld. Touch. Amazement ſhakes me——-Where will this 
end? 
Mask. So, tis well —let your wild fury have a vent ; 
and when you have temper, tell me. 
L. Touch. Now, now, now I am calm, and can hear 
you. | 
Mask. (Aſide.) Thanks, my invention; and now I 
have it for you———Firſt tell me what urg'd you to this 


violence? for your paſſion broke in ſuch imperfect terms, 


that yet T am to learn the cauſe. 

L. Touch. My Lord himſelf ſurpriz*d me with the news, 
you were to marry Cynthia That you had own'd 
your love to him, and his indulgence would aſſiſt you to 
attain your ends. 

Cynth. How, my Lord! 

Ld. Touch. Pray forbear all reſentments for a whale, and 
let us hear the reſt, 

Mast. I grant you in appearance e all i is true; I ſeem'd 
conſenting to my Lord; nay, tranſported with the blef. 
{19g ——But could you think that IJ, who had been happy 
in your loy'd embraces, could e'er be — of an inferior 
Aavery: 4 


O 2 
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' Ld. Touch. Ha! O poiſon to my ears! what do I hear! 

Cynth. Nay, good my Lord, — reſentment, let us 
hear it out. 

Ld. Touch. Yes, I will contain, tho? I cou'd burſt. 

Mask. I that had wanton'd in the rich circle of your 
world of love, cou'd be confin'd within the puny pro- 
vince of a girl? no—- Yet tho? I dote on each laſt fayour 
more than all the reſt; though I would give a limb for 
every look you cheaply throw away on any other object 
of your love; yet ſo far I prize your pleaſures o'er my 
own, that all this ſeeming plot that I have laid, has been 
to gratifie your taſte, and cheat the world, to prove a faith- 
ful rogue to you. 

L. Touch. If this were true——But how can it be ? 

Mask. I have fo contriv'd, that Mellefont will preſent- 
ly, in the chaplain's habit, wait for Cynthia in your dreſ- 
fing-room : but J have put the og upon her, that ſhe 


night-gown, and with your hoods tyed over your faces 
meet him in her ſtead ; you may go privately by the back- 
ſtairs, and, unperceiv'd, there you may propoſe to reinſtate 
him in his uncle's favour, if he'll comply with your de- 
ſires ; his caſe is deſperate, and I believe he'll yield to any 


conditions. If not, here take this; you may employ | 


it better, than in the heart of one who is nothing when 
not yours. | | Gives the dagger. 

L. Touch. Thou can'ſt deceive every body, Nay, 
thou haſt deceiv'd me; but tis as I would wiſh — Truſty 
villain ! I could worſhip thee 

Mask. No more — It wants but a few minutes of the 
time; and Mellefont's love will carry him there before his 
hour. 


L. Touch. I go, I iy, | incomparable wel 
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SCENE XVIII. 


MASKWELL, CyxTHIA, Lord Touchwoop. 


— 


MASKWELL. 


80, this was a pinch indeed, my invention was upon 

the rack; and made diſcovery of her laſt plot: I hope 
Cynthia and my chaplain will be ready, I'll prepare for 
the 8 


SCENE XIX. 


CYNTHIA, and Lord Touchwoon. 


CYNTHIA. 


OW, my Lord? 
Ld. Touch. Aſtoniſhment binds up my OS vil. 


| lany upon villany! heav'ns, what a long track of dark 


deceit has this diſcover'd! I am confounded when I look 
back, and want a clue to guide me through the various 
mazes of unheard-of treachery, My wife! damnation! 
my hell! 

Cynth. My Lord, have patience, and be ſenſible how 
great our happineſs is, that this diſcavery was not made 
too Jate. | 

Ld. Touch. IT thank you; yet it may be ſtill too late, if 
we don't preſently prevent the execution of their plots; 
A ha! Till do't. Where's Mellefont, my poor injur'd 
nephew,— How ſhall J make him ample ſatisfaQtion ?— 

Cynth. I dare anſwer for him. 

' Ld. Touch. J do him freſh wrong to queſtion his forgive- 
neſs; for I know him to be all goodneſs, —Yet my wife! 
damn her. She'll think to meet him in that dreſſing- 
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room; Was't not ſo? and Maskwell will expect 
you in the chaplain's chamber. For once, Pl add 
my plot too. let us haſte to find out, and inform 
my nephew ; and do you, quickly as you can, bring all 
the company into this gallery.— I'll expoſe the 
ſtrumpet and the villain. 


— 


SCENE XX. 
Lord FroTH, and Sir Paul. PLYANT. 


Lord FRoTH. 
Y heay*ns I have flept an age, Sir Paul, what a 
clock is it ! paſt eight, on my conſcience: my Lady's 
is the moſt inviting couch; and a ſlumber there, is the 
prettieſt amuſement! but where's all the company? 

Sir Paul. The company, gads-bud, I don't know, my 
Lord; but here's the ſtrangeſt revolution, all turn'd topſie 
turvy ; as I hope for providence. | 

Ld. Froth. O heay*ns, what's the matter? where's my 
wife ? 7 
Sir Paul. All turn'd topſie turvy, as ſure as a gun, 

Ld. Froth. How do you mean ? my wife! 

Sir Paul. The ſtrangeſt poſture of affairs! 

Ld. Froth. What, my wife? 

Sir Paul. No, no, I mean the family. — Jour Lady's 
affairs may be in a very good poſture; I ſaw her go into 
the garden with Mr. Brisk. 

Id. Froth. How ? where? when? what to do? 

Sir Paul, I * they have been laying their heuds 
together. 

Ld. Froth. How ? 

Sir Paul. Nay, only about poetry, I {uppoſe, my Lord; 
making couplets. 
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Ld. Froth. Couplets! 
Sir Paul, O, here they come. 
SCENE XXI. 


[To them] Lady FroTH, BRISK. 


BRISK. 


Y Lord, your humble ſeryant ; Sir Paul, your? $,— 
the fineſt night! 
L. Froth. My dear, Mr. Brisk and I have been ſtar⸗ 
gazing, I don't know how long. 
Sir Paul. Does it not tire your Ladyſhip ? are not you 
weary with looking up? 
L. Froth. Oh, no, I love it violently- 
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My dear, 


Ld. Froth. No, my dear; I'm but juſt awake. —- 

L. Froth. Snuff ſome of my ſpirit of hartshorn. 

Id. Froth, J have ſome of my own, thank you, my dear. 
I. Froth. Well, I ſwear, Mr. Brisk, you underſtood a- 
ſtronomy like an old Egyptian. 

Brisk. Not comparably to your Ladyſhip ; you are the 
the very Cynthia of the skies, and queen of ſtars. 

L. Froth. That's becauſe J have no light, but what's 
by reflection from you, who are the Sun. 

Brisk. Madam, you have eclipſed me quite, let me pe- 
Triſh, I can't anſwer that. 

- L. Froth. No matter, —Harkye, ſhall you and I make 
an almanack together ? 

Brisk. With all my ſoul, —— Your Ladyſhip has made 
me the man in't already, Pm fo full of the wounds which 
you have given. 

L. Froth. O finely taken! I ſwear now you are even 
with me. O Parnaſſus! you have an infinite deal of wit. 
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Sir Paul. So he has, gads-bud, and ſo has your lady- 
—— | g | | £ 


SCENE XXII. 


[To them] Lady PLYANT, CARELESS, CYNTHIA. 


Lady PLYANT. | 
Sy tell me moſt ſurprizing things ; bleſs me, who 5 
would ever truſt a man? O my heart akes for fear t 


they ſhould be all deceitful alike. 

Care. You need not fear, Madam; you have charms to 

fix inconſtancy itſelf. ; 

L. Phant. O dear, you make me bluſh. 

Ld. Froth. * my dear, ſhall we take lea ve of my 

Lord and Lady? 

Cynth. They'll wait upon your Lordſhip preſently. 

L. Freth. Mr. Brisk, my coach ſhall ſet you down, 

All. What's the matter ? | 
[ A great Fun from the corner f the ſtage. 


SCENE XXIII. 


[To them] Lady eben e runs out 1 my Lord 
= after her, like a Parſon, 


Lady Toucgwoob. 
O I'm 1 dave me, help me! 
Ld. Touch. Now, what evaſion, ſtrumpet? 
L. Touch. Stand off, let me go. 
Id. Touch. Go, and thy own infamy purſue thee. —- 
You ſtare as you were all amazed, —- I don't wonder at it, 


— but too ſoon you'll know mine and that woman 's 
ſame, s 


RES 
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SCENE the Loſt. | 
Lord Tovenwoor, Lord Fora, Lady FRoTH, Lady PLy- 
ANT, Sir PAUL PLYANT, CYNTHIA, MELLEFONT, Masx- 
WELL; MELLPFONTd;/guis'd in a parſon's habit, and pulling 
in MASK WELL. 
| | MELLEFONT. 
TAY, by heav'n you ſhall be ſeen. Careleſs, your 
hand: Do you hold down your head? yes, I am 
your chaplain: look in the face of your injur'd friend; 
thou wonder of all falſhood. 
Ld. Touch. Are you ſilent, monſter ? 
Mel. Good heav'ns! how I beliey'd and lov'd this man! 
— Take him hence, for he's a diſeaſe to my fi ight. 
Ld. Touch. Secure that manifold villain. 
[ Servants ſeize him. 


Care. Miracle of ingratitude ! 

Brisk. This is all very ſurprizing, let me periſh. 

L. Froth. You know I told you Saturn hok'd a little 

more angry than uſual. 
Ld. Touch. We'll think of puniſhment at leiſure, but let 
me haſten to do juſtice, in rewarding virtue and wrong'd 
innocence.— Nephew, I _ I have your pardon, 
and Cynthia's. | 

Mel. We are your Lordſhip” g creatures. 

Ld. Touch, And be each other's comfort ; —Let me join 
your hands: Unwearied nights, and wiſhing days attend 
you both; mutual love, laſting health and circling joys, 
tread round each happy year of your long lives. 

Let ſecret villany from hence be warn'd. 

Howe'er in private miſchiefs are conceiv'd, 

Torture and ſuame attend their open birth; 

Like wipers in the womb, baſe treachery lies, ? 


Still gnawing that, whence firſt it did ariſe ; 


No ſooner born but the vile parent dies. 
Exeunt Omnes. 


ri Lo sy r. 


Spoken by Mrs. MovnT FORD. 


oe poets but foreſee bow plays would take, 


Then they cou'd tell what epilogues to mate; 


Whether to thank or blame their audience moſt : 
But that late knowledge does much hazard coft - 


Till dice are thrown, there's nothing won, nor loſt. 


Sy *till the thief has ſtoll'n, he cannot know 
Whether he fhall eſcape the lau, or no. 


But poets run much greater hazards far, 


Than they who ſtand their trials at the bar; 
The law provides a curb for its own fury, 
And ſuffers judges to direct the jury. 

But in this court, what diff rence does appear ! 
For every one's both judge and jury here; 

Nay, and what's worſe, an executioner. 


All have a right and title to ſome part, 


Each chuſing that in which he has moſt art. 
The dreadful men of learning all confound, 
Unleſs the fable's good, and morals found. 

The wvizor-masks, that are in pit and gallery, 
Approve, or damn, the repartee and rallery. 
The lady critics, who are better read, 
Enquire if charafters are nicely bred ; 

If the ſoft things are penn'd and ſpoke with grace: 
They judge of action tod, and time, and place; 
In which we do not doubt but they're diſcerning, 
For that's a kind of aſſignation learning. 


Beaus judge of dreſs ; the witlings judge of ſongs ; 


EPILOGUE. 

Poor poets thus the Favour are deny'd, 

Even to make exceptions when theyre try'd, 

'Tis hard that they muſt evꝰry one admit: | 

Methinks I ſee ſome faces in the pit, { 

Mhich muſt of conſequence be foes to wit. 

You who can judge, to ſentence may proceed ; 

But tho? he cannot write, let him be freed | : 
A leaſt from their contempt, who cannot read. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE | 
CHARLES 
EARL OF 


DoksET AND MIDDLESEX, 


LORD CHAMBERLAIN OF HIS MAJESTY'S HOUS® 
HOLD, AND KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE. 
ORDER OF THE GARTER, &c. 


MY LORD, 

A Young Poet is liable to the ſame 

_ vanity and indiſcretion with a 
young Lover ; andthe great man who 
{miles upon one, and a fine woman. 
who looks kindly upon t' other, are 
both of 'em in danger of having the 
favour publiſh'd with the firft oppor- 
tunity, 


4 
1 
1. 


THE DEDICATION. 


But there may be a different mo- 
tive, which will a little diſtinguiſh the 
offenders. For tho' one ſhou'd have 
a vanity in ruining another's reputa- 
tion, yet the other may only have an 
ambition to advance his own. And 
I beg leave, my Lord, that I may 
plead the latter, both as the cauſe and 


excuſe of this dedication. 


W hoever is king, is alſo the fa- 
ther of his country; and as no bo- 
dy can diſpute your Lordſhip's mo- 
narchy in Poetry; ſo all that are 


concern'd, ought to acknowledge 


your univerſal patronage: and it is 


only preſuming on the privilege of a 
loyal ſubject, that J have ventur'd to 


make this my addreſs of thanks, to 
your Lordſhip; which at the ſame 


THE DEDICATION. 


time includes a prayer for your pro- 


tection. 

I am not ignorant of the common 
form of poetical dedications, which 
are generally made up of panegyrics, 
where the authors endeavour to diſ- 


tinguiſh their patrons, by the ſhining 


characters they give them, above o- 
ther men. But that, my Lord, is not 
my buſineſs at this time, nor is your 
Lordſhip now to be diſtinguiſh'd. I 


am contented with the honour I do 


myſelf in this epiſtle ; without the 
vanity of attempting to add to, or ex- 


plain your Lordſhip's character. 

I confeſs it is not without ſome 
ſtrugling, that I behave myſelf in this 
caſe, as | ought: for itis very hard to 


be pleaſed with a ſubject, and yet for- 


F 


THE DEDICATION. 


bear! it. But J chuſe rather to follow 

PLiNy's precept, than his example, 

| whenin his panegyric to the Empe- 

ror. Txajan, he ſays, 

b © Nec minus conſiderabo quid aures 
ejus pati poſſint, 

Quam quid virtutibus debeatur. 

I hope I may be excus'd the pe- 
dantry of a quotation, when it is ſo 
juſtly apply'd. Here are ſome lines 
in the print, (and which your Lord- 
ſhip read before this play was acted) 
that were omitted on the ſtage; and 
particularly one whole ſcene in the 

third act, which not only helps the 
deſign forward with leſs precipitation, 
but alſo heightens the ridiculous cha- 
racterof FoREsiGHT, which indeed 
ſeems to be maim'd without it. But I 


THE DEDICATION. 


found myſelf in great danger of a long | 
play, and was glad to help it where I 


could. I ho' notwithſtanding my 


care, and the kind reception it had 


from the town I could heartily with 


it yet ſhorter: but the number of dif- 
ferent characters repreſented in it, 
would have been too much crowded 
in leſs room. 

T his refledlion on prolixity, (a 


ip for which ſcarce any one beau- 
ty will attone) warns me not to be te- 


dious now, and detain your Lordſhip 
any longer with the trifles of, 
My Lok p, | 
Your Lok DsHIP's 
| Moſt Obedient and 
Moſt Humble Servant, 


WILLIAM CONGREVE., 
P 2 | 


ore x. 


{ 


spoken at the opening of the New-Ho USE, 


By Mr. BETTERTON, 


E husbandman in vain renews his toil, 
I Jo cultivate each year a hungry foil ; 
And fondly hopes for rich and generous fruit, 
When what ſhould feed the tree, devours the root: 
Th unladen boughs, he ſees, bode certain dearth, 
Unleſs tranſplanted to more kindly earth. 
Sp, the poor husbands of the ſtage, who found 
Their labours loſt upon ungrateful ground, 
This laſt and only remedy have prov'd ; 
And hope new fruit from ancient ſtocks remov'd. 
Well may they hope, when you fo kindly aid, 


Well plant à ſoil which you ſo rich have made. 


As nature gave the world to man's firſt age, 
So from your bounty, we receive this ſtage ; 
The freedom man was born to, youve reſtor'd, 
And to our world, ſuch plenty you afford, 

Tt ſeems like Eden, fruitful of its own accord. 
But ſince in Paradiſe frail fleſh gave way, 
And when but two were made, both went aſtray ; 
Forbear your wonder, and the fault forgive, 
F in our larger family we grieve, 

One falling Adam, and one tempted Eve, 

We who remain, would gratefully repay, 

What our endeavours can, and bring this day 


The firſt-fruit offering of a virgin play, 


PROLOGUE. 
Me hope there's ſomething that may pleaſe each taſte, 
And tho of bomely fare we make the feaſt, ; 
Tet you will find variety at leaſt. 
There's humour, which for chearful friends we got, 
And for the thinking party there's a plot. 
We*ve ſomething too, to gratify ill nature, 
{If there be any here) and that is fatire. 
Tho? ſatire ſcarce dare grin, tis grown. ſo mild, 
Or only ſhews its teeth, as if it ſmil'd, 
As aſſes thiſtles, poets mumble wit, 
And dare not bite, for fear of being bit. 
They hold their pens, as ſwords are held by fools, 
And are afraid to uſe their own edge-tools, 
Since the Plain-Dealer”s ſcenes of manly rage, 
Not one has dar'd to laſh this crying age. 
This time, the poet owns the bold eſſay,  . 
Yet hopes there's no ill-manners in his play: 
And he declares by me, he has deſign'd 
Aﬀfront to none, but frankly ſpeaks his mind. 
And ſhroud th? enſuing ſcenes not chance to hit, 
He offers but this one excuſe, *twas writ 
Before your late encouragement of wit, 
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Dramatis Perſonae. 


Sir Sempſin "WP ed to rab 
and Ben. 9 Mr. Underlil. 
Valentine, fallen under his father's diſ- | 
pleaſure by his expenſive way of wo Botterton. 


ving, in love with Angelica. 


Scandal, his friend, a free ſpeaker. Mir. Smith. 


Tattle, a half-witted beau, vain of his) 

amours, yet valuing himſelf. for fe- Ps Bowman. 

creſy. | 

Ben, Sir Sampſon's younger ſon, baif 
home-bred, and half ſea- bred, de zun Dag. 
ſign'd to marry Miſs Prue. 

Foreſight, an illiterate old fellow, pee- 
viſh and poſitive, ſuperſtitious, and 7 
pretending to underſtand aſtrology, 
palmiſtry, phiſiognomy, omens, 
dreams, Cc. uncle to Angelica. 


Jeremy, ſervant to Valentine. Nr. Bowen. 

Trapland, a ſcrivener. | Mr. Trifſufis. 

1 a lawyer. Mr. Freeman. 
WOMEN. 


Sin ca, neice to Foreſight, of a conſi- ]). OD 
derable fortune in her own hands. } Mrs. Bracegirdle, 


Mrs. Foreſight, ſecond wife to Foreſight. Mrs. Bowman, 
Mrs. Frail, ſiſter to Mrs. Foreſight, a 
woman of the town. } Mrs. Barry. 


Miſs Prue, daughter to Foreſight by a) 
former wife, a filly aukward coun- Mrs. Ayliff. 


try girl, 
Nurſe to Miſs. Mrs. Leigh. 
Jenny. Mrs. Lawſon, 


A Seward Officers, Sailors, and ſeveral Servants, 
The SCENE in Lonpox. 


V 
VA barten i his chamber reading, 
Jeremy waiting. 
Several books upon the table, 


VALENTINE. 
TEREMY. 

. 
yal. Here, take away; VI walk a turn, „ and digeſt what 
I have read 

Fer. You'll grow deviliſh fat upon this paper diet. 

[ Aſide, and taking away the books, 

Val. And d'ye hear, go you to breakfaſt - There's 
a page doubled down in ds Sos that is a feaſt for an 
Emperor. 

Fer. Was Epiftetus a real cook, or did he only write 
receipts. 

Val. Read, read, ſirrah, and refine your appetite ; learn 
to live upon instruction : feaſt your mind, and mortify 
your fleſh; read, and-take your nouriſhment in at your 
eyes ; ſhut up your mouth, and chew the oo of under- 
ſtanding. $0 Epittetus adviſes. 

Fer. O Lord! I have heard much of him, when I wai- 
ted upon a gentleman at Cambridge : pray what was that 
Epictetus? 

Val. A wo rich man Not worth a groat. 
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5 LOVE FOR LOVE. 

Fer. Humph, and ſo he has made a very fine feaſts 
Where there is nothing to be eaten. | 

Val. ves. | { | 

Jer. Sir, you're a gentleman, and probably t 
this ſine feeding: But if you pleaſe, I had rather be at 
board - wages. Does your Epictetus, or your Seneca here, 
or any of theſe poor rich rogues, teach you how to pay 
your debts without money? will they ſhut up the mouths 
of your creditors? will Plato be bail for you? or Dioge- 
nes, becauſe he underſtands confinement, and liv'd in a 
tub, go to priſon for you? *Slife, Sir, what do you mean, 
to mew yourſelf up here with three or four muſty books, 
in commendation of ſtarving and poverty ? 

Val. Why, ſirrah, I have no maney, you know it; and 
therefore reſolve to rail at all that have: and in that T 
but follow the examples of the wiſeſt and wittieſt men 
whom you naturally hate, for juſt ſuch another reaſon ; 
becauſe they abound in ſenſe, and you are a fool. 

Fer. Ay, Sir, Lam a fool, I know it : and yet, heav'n 
help me, I'm poor enough to be a wit — But I was al- 
ways a fool, when I told you what your expences would 
bring you to ; your coaches and your liveries; your treats 
and your balls; your being in love with a lady, that did 
not care a farthing for you in your proſperity ; and keep- 
ing company with wits, that car'd for nothing but your 
proſperity ; and now when you are poor, hate you as 
much as they do one another. | 

Val. Well; and now I am poor, I havean opportunity to 
be d on them all; I'll purſue Angelica with more 
love than ever, and appear more notoriouily her admirer 
in this reſtraint, than when I openly rival'd the rich fops, 
that made court to her; ſo ſhall my poverty be a morti- 
fication to her pride, and perhaps make her compaſſionate 
the love, which has principally reduc'd me to this lowneſs 


- LOVE FOR LOVE, 3 
of fortune. And for the wan I'm ſure Tam in a mand 
tion to be even with them 
Jer. Nay, your condition is pretty even with their 
that's the truth on't. 
Val. T'll take ſome of their trade out of their hands. 

Jer. Now heav'n of mercy continue the tax upon pa- 
per ; you don't mean to write ! 

Val. Yes, I do; Vll write a play. 

Jer. Hem !- 
certificate of three lines only to certifie thoſe whom 
it may concern; That the bearer hereof, Jeremy Fetch by 

name, has for the ſpace of ſeven years truly and faithfully 

ſerv'd Valentine Legend, Eſq; and that he is not now 
turn'd away for any miſdemeanour; but does yoluntarily 
diſmiſs his maſter from any future authority over him 

Val. No, ſirrah, you ſhall live with me ſtill, 

Fer. Sir, it's impoſſible— I may die with you, ſtarve 
with you, or be damn'd with your works: but to live, 
even three days, the life of a play, I no more expect it, 
than to be canoniz'd for a Muſe, after my deceaſe. 

Val. You are witty, ye rogue, I ſhall want your help; 
I'll have you learn to make couplets, to tag the ends 
of acts: d'ye hear, get the maids to Crambo in an evening, 
and learn the knack of rhiming, you may arrive at the 
height of a ſong, ſent by an unknown hand, ora choc 
late-houſe lampoon. 


Fer. But, Sir, is this the way to recover your father's 


favour ? why, Sir Sampſon will be irreconcileable. If 
your younger brother ſhou'd come from ſea, he'd never 
look upon you again. You're undone, Sir; you're ruin'd ; 
you won't have a friend left in the world, if you turn 
poet. Ah pox confound that Will's coffee-houſe, it has 
ruin'd more young men than the Royal-Oak Lottery 
Nothing thrives that belongs to't, The man of the houſe 


Sir, if you pleaſe to give me a ſmall. 
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would have been an alderman by this time with half the 


trade, if he had ſet up in the city ——— For my part, I 
never ſit at the door, that I don't get double the ſtomach 
that Ido at a horſe-race. The air upon Banſtead-Downs is 
nothing to it for a whetter ; yet I never ſee it; but the ſpi- 
rit of famine appears to me, ſometimes like a decoy'd por- 


ter, worn out with pimping, and carrying Billet-doux and 


ſongs ; not like other porters for hire, but for the jeſt's 


fake. Now like a thin chairman, melted down to half 
his proportion, with carrying a poet upon tick, to viſit 


ſome great fortune; and his fare to be paid him like the 
wages of ſin, either at the day of RY or the er of 
death. 

Val. Very well, Sir ; can you . 
Fer. Sometimes like a bilk'd bookſeller, with a meagre 
terrify'd countenance, that looks as if he had written for 
himſelf, or were reſolv'd to turn author, and bring the reſt 
of his brethren into the ſame condition. And laſtly, in 
the form of a worn-out punk, with verſes in her hand, 
which her vanity had preferr'd to ſettlements, without a 
whole tatter to her tail, but as ragged as one of the Mu- 
ſes; or as if ſhe were carrying her linen to the paper-mill, 
to be converted into folio books, of warning to all young 
maids, not to prefer poetry to good ſenſe; or lying in 
the arms of a needy wit, — the embraces of a weal- 
thy fool. 


SCENE I. 
VALENTINE, SCANDAL, JEREMY. 


SCANDAL, _ 
WWE” Jeremy holding forth ? 
Val. The rogue has (with all the wit he could 
muſter up) been declaiming againſt wit. 


1 
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. Sean. Ay? Why then I'm afraid Jeremy has wit: for 
where: ever it is, it's always contriving its own ruin. 

Jer. Why ſo I have been telling my maſter, Sir: Mr. 
Scandal. for heav'ns ſake, Sir, try if you can diſſuade him 


from turning poet. 
Scan. Poet! he ſhall turn ſoldier firſt, EO wa 


upon the out-ſide of his head, than the lining. Why, 


what the devil has not your poverty made you enemies 
enough? muſt you needs ſhew your wit to get more? 
Jer. Ay, more indeed: for ho cares for any body 8 
has more wit than himſelf ? 
Scan. Jeremy ſpeaks like an oracle. Don't you hetiow 


wortlfleſs great men, and dull rich rogues, avoid a witty 


man of ſmall fortune? why, he Jooks like a writ of en- 
quiry into their titles and cſtates ; and-feems commiſſion'd 
by heaven to ſeize the better half. 

Val. Therefore I would rail in my: e and de re. 
veng'd. 

Scan. Rail? at dem! the Whole world 97 impotent and 
vain ! who would die a martyr to ſenſe in a country where 


the religion is ſolly? you may ſtand at Bay for a while; 


but when the full cry is againſt you, you ſhan't have fair 
play for your life. If you can't be fairly run down by 
the hounds, you will be treacheroufly!ſhor by the huntſ- 
men. No, turn pimp, flatterer, quack, lawyer, parſon; 
be chaplain to an atheiſt, or ſtallion to an old woman, 


any thing but poet ; a modern poet is worſe, more ſervile, 


timorous, and fawning, than any I have nam'd: without 


you could retrie ve the ancient honours of the name, recal 


the ſtage of Athens, and be n, the . of oper ho- 
neſt ſatire. 

Val. You are as inveterate 3 our poets, as if your 
character had been lately expos'd upon the ſtage. —-— 
Nay, I am not violently bent upon the trade. 
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[One knocks.] Jeremy, ſee who's there. [Fer. goes to the 
door.] But tell me what you would have me do ? ——— 
What does the world ſay of me, and my forc'd confine- 
ment ? 

Scan. The world behaves itſelf, as it uſes to do on ſuch 
occaſions ; ſome pity you, and condemn your father: o- 
thers excuſe him, and blame you: only the Ladies are 
merciful, and wiſh you well: ſince love and pleaſurable 
expence have been your greateſt faults. 

[([ Feremy returns. ] 

Val. How now ? | 

Fer. Nothing new, Sir; I have diſpatch'd ſome half a 
dozen duns with as much dexterity, as a hungry judge 
does cauſes at dinner- time. 

Val. What anſwer have you given 'em? 

Scan. Patience, I ſuppoſe, the old receipt. ; 

Fer. No faith, Sir; I have put em off ſo long with pa- 
tience and forbearance, and other fair words; that I was 
forc'd now to tell *em in plain downright Engliſh 

Val. What ? 

Fer. That they ſhould be paid, 

Val. When ? 

Ter. To-morrow. | 
Val. And how the devil do you mean to keep your 
word ? | 
Fer. Keep it? not at all; it has been ſo very much 
ſtretch'd, that I reckon it will break of courſe by to- mor- 
row, and no body be ſurpris'd at the matter Knecking.] 
Again! Sir, if you don't like my negotiation, will you be 
pleas'd to anſwer theſe yourſelf. 

Val. See who they are. 


LOVE FOR rovs. | 7 
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Varian, Ae: 


Y this, Scandal, you may ſee what it is to be preat; 
ſecretaries of ſtate, preſidents of the council, and ge- 
nerals of an army lead juſt ſuch a life as I do; have juſt 
ſuch crowds of viſitants in a morning, all ſolliciting of paſt 
promiſes; which are but a civiller ſort of oy that lay 
claim to voluntary debts. 

Scan. And you, like a true great man, having engaged 
their attendance, and promis'd more than ever you intends 
cd to perform ; are more perplex'd to find evaſions, than 
you would be to invent the honeſt means of keeping your 
word, and gratifying your creditors. 

Val.. Scandal, learn to ſpare your friends, and do not pro- 
voke your enemies; this liberty of your tongue, will one 
day bring a confinement on your body, my friend, 


SCENE IV. 


VALENTINE, SCANDAL, JEREMY. 


JEREMY. 


Sir, there's Trapland the ſcrivener, with two ſuſpi- 
cious fellows like lawful pads, that would knock a 
man down with pocket-tipſtaves ; and there's your 
father's ſteward; and the nurſe with one of your children 
from Twitnam. 
Val. Pox on her, cou'd ſhe find no other time to fling 


my ſins in my face? here, give her this, | Gives money.] 


and bid her trouble me no more; a thoughtleſs two-handed 
whore, ſhe knows my condition well enough, and might 
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have over-laid the child a 1 250, if ſhe _ had 
any forecaſt in ger. 

Scan. What, is it bouncing Margery, FFD my godlon? 

„ 

Stan. My blelleg to the boy; with this token [Gives 
— of my love. And d*ye hear, bid Margery put 1 
more floc ks in her bed, ſhift twice a week, and not work £ 
fo hard, that ſhe may not fmell fo . Gi Tihall take 
the air ſnort ly: 

Val. Scandal, don't ſpoil my boy's milk Bid 
Trapland come in. If I can give that Cerberus a ſop, I 
* be at reſt ſor one day. ; 


pgs. og Tx 
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7 | VALENTINE. | 
Mr. Trapland! my old friend! 8 Jeremy, | 
a chair quickly: a bottle of ſack and a toaſt 
fly a chair firſt. 
Trap. A good morning to you Mr. valentine, and to 
you Mr. Scandal. 
Scan. The g's a very _=_ morning, if ou 2 
don't ſpoil it. | 
Fal. Come, fit you down, you know his way. 4 
Trap. There is a debt, Mr, Valentine, of 15001. of pret- 
ty long ſtanding ——— 
Val. I cannot talk about buſineſs with a thirſty palate. 
— Firrah, the ſack. 
Trap. And I deſire to know what courſe you have ta- e 
ken for the payment ? t 
Val. Faith and troth I am heartily glad to ſee you, my 
ſervice to you, —fill, fill, to honeſt Mr. Trapland, fuller. 
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10 VE FOR LOVE, | C 
Trap. Hold, ſweet · heart. This is not our buſineſs :— 
my ſer vice to you, Mr We have for- 
born as long 

Val. Tother * 5 then well talk,—Eill, Jeremy. 

Trap. No more, in truth I have torborn; I ſay— 

Val. Sirrah, fill when I bid you And how does your 
handſome daughter Oe, a Lands husband to her. 

; [ Drinks, 

Trap. Thank you—T * been out of this money 

a: Drink es Scandal, why do you not drink? 

| [They drink. 

T rap. And in ſhort, I can be put off no longer. | 

Val. I was much oblig'd to you for your ſupply: it did 
me ſignal ſervice in my neceſſity. But you delight in do- 
ing good. Scandal, drink to me, my friend Trap- 
land's health. An honeſter man lives not, nor one more 
ready to ſerve his friend in diſtreſs : tho? I ſay it to his 
face. Come, fill each man his glaſs. 

Scan. What, I know Trapland has been a whoremaſter, 
and loves a wench ſtill. You never knew a Whoremaſter, 
that was not an honeſt fellow. 

Trap. Fie, Mr. Scandal, you never knew—— 

Scan. What don't I know? I know the buxom black 
widow in the Poultry——-—800 l. a year jointure, and 
20000 Il. in money. Ahah! old Trap. 

Val. Say you fo, i/faith ? come, we'll remember the wi- 
dow : I know whereabouts you are: Come, to the wi- 
dowW. : 

Trap. No more indeed. | ; 

Le What, the widow's health ; give it him —off with 

: [They drink.] A lovely girl, faith, black ſparkling 
_ ſoft pouting ruby-lips; better ſealing Eres than a 
bond for a million, hab ! 
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Trap. No; no, there's no ſuch thing ; ; esd better Wind 
our buſineſs — You're a wag. © 

Val. No faith, we'll mind the widow's buſineſs" fill a- 
gain Pretty round heaving breaſts, —a Barbary ſhape, 
and a jut with her bum, would ftir an Anchoret : and 
the prettieſt foot ! Oh if a man could but faſten his eyes 
to her ſeet, as they ſteal in and out, and play at Bo- Peep 
under her petticoats, ah! Mr. Trapland ? 

Trap. Verily, give me a glaſs, you're a wag—— 
and here's to the widow. | Drinks. 

Scan. He begins to chuckle ; — ply him cloſe, or he'll 
mn” into a dun, | 


SCENE VI. 
[To them] OFFICER, 


OFFICER, - 
B your leave, gentlemen, — —— Mr. Trapland, if we 
muſt do our office, tell us. — We have half a dozen 

gentlemen to arreſt in Pall-Mall and Covent Garden ; and 
if we don't make haſte, the chairmen will be abroad, and 
block up the chocolate-houſes, and then our labour's loſt. 

Trap. Udſo, that's true. Mr. Valentine, I love mirth, 
but buſineſs muſt be done; are you ready to | 

Fer. Sir, your father's teward ſays he comes to make 
propoſals concerning your debts. 

Val. Bid him come in: Mr. Trapland, ſend away your 
officer, you ſhall have an anſwer preſently, 

Trap. Mr. Snap, ſtay within call, 


U 
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SCENE VII. 


VALENTINE, SCANDAL, TRAPLAND, JEREMY, STEWARD 
who whiſpers VALENTINE. 


SCANDAL. 


ERE's a dog now, a traitor in his wine: ſirrah, re. 


fund the ſack : Jeremy, fetch him ſome warm wa- 

ter, or I'll rip up his ſtomach, and go the ſhorteſt way to 
his conſcience. 

Trap. Mr. Scandal, you are uncivil; 1 did not value 


your ſack ; but you cannot expect it again, when I have 


drunk it. 

Scan. And how do you expect to have your money a- 
gain, when a gentleman has ſpent it ? 
Val. You need ſay no more, I underſtand the conditions; 
they are very hard, but my neceſſity is very preſſing I a- 


gree to em. Take Mr. Trapland with you, and let him 


draw the writing Mr. Trapland, you know this 
man, he ſhall ſatisfie you. | 
Trap. Sincerely, I am Ioth to be thus preſſing, but my 


neceſſity—— 
Val. No apology, good Mr. Scrivener, you ſhall be 


paid. 
Trap. I hope you forgive me, my buligels requires 


SCENE VIII. 


VALENTINE, SCANDAL. 
SCANDAL, 


E begs pardon, like a hangman at an execution, 
Val. But I have got a reprieve. 
Scan, I am ſurpriz d; what! does your father relent ? 
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12 LOVE: FOR LOVE. 

Val. No; he has ſent me the hardeſt conditions in the 
world. You have heard of a booby brother of mine, that 
was ſent to ſea three years ago? this brother, my father 
hears is landed: whereupon he very affectionately ſends 
me word, If I will make a deed of conveyance of my 
right to his eſtate after his death, to my younger brother, 


he will immediately furniſh me with four thouſand pound 


to pay my debts, and make my fortune. This was once 
propos*d before, and I refus'd it; but the prefent impa- 
tience of my creditors for their money, and my own im- 
patience of confinement, and abſence from Angelica, force 
me to conſent. 

Sian. A very defperate demonſtration of your love to 
Angelica : and I think ſhe has never given you any aſſu- 

rance of hers. 

Val. You know her temper ; ſhe never gave me any 
great reaſon either for hope or deſpair. 

Scan. Women of her airy temper, as they ſeldom think 
before they act, ſo they rarely give us any light to gueſs 
at what they mean: but you have little reaſon to believe 
that a woman of this age, who has had an indifference for 
"you in your proſperity, will fall in love with your ill for- 
tune: beſides, Angelica has a great fortune of her own ; 
and great fortunes either expect another great fortune, or 


a fool. 


SCENE. IX. 


[To them] JEREMY. 


JEREMY. 


ORE misfortunes, Sir. 
Val. What, another dun ? 
Fer. No, Sir, but Mr. Tattle is come to wait upon you. 
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Val. Well, I can't help it — you muſt bring him up; 


he knows I don't go abroad. 


SCENE X. 
VALENTINE, SCANDAL. 


| SCANDAL, 

OX on him, I'll begone. 

Val. No, pr'ythee ſtay : Tattle and you ſhould ne- 
ver be aſunder; you are light and ſhadow, and ſhew one 
another; he is perfectly thy reverſe both in humour and 
underſtanding ; and as you ſet up for defamation, he is a 
mender of reputations. OE 

Scan. A mender of reputations! ay, juſt as he is a keeper 
of ſecrets, another virtue that he ſets up for in the ſame 
manner, For the rogue will ſpeak aloud in the poſture of 
a whiſper; and deny a woman's name, while he gives 
you the marks of her perſon : he will forſwear receiving 
a letter from her, and at the ſame time ſhew you her hand 
in the ſuperſcription : and yet perhaps he has counterfeited 
the hand too, and ſworn to a truth; but he hopes not to 
be believ'd; and refuſes the reputation of a lady's favour, 


as a doctor ſays, No, to a biſhoprick, only that it may be 


granted him. In ſhort, he is a publick profeſſor of 
ſecreſie, and makes proclamation that he holds private in- 
telligence.— He's here. 


SCENE XL 


[To them] TATTLE. | 
Alentine, good morrow: Scandal, Tam yours, —— 
That is, when you ſpeak well of me. 
Scan. That is, when I am yours; for while I am my 


own, or any body's elle, oy will never happen. 
5 
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Tat. How inhuman! | | 

Val. Why Tattle, you need not be much concern'd at 
any thing that he ſays: for to converſe with Scandal, is 
to play at Loſing Loadum ; you muſt loſe a good name to 
him, before you can win it for yourſelf. 

Tat. But how barbarous that is, and how unfortunate 
for him, that the world ſhall think the better of any perſon 
for his calumniation! I thank heav*n, it has always 
been a part of my character, to handle the reputations of 
others very tenderly indeed. 

Scan. Ay, ſuch rotten reputations as you have to deal 
with, are to be handled tenderly indeed. 

Tat. Nay, but why rotten? why ſhould you ſay rot- 
ten, when you know not the perſons of whom you ſpeak? 
how cruel that is? 

Scan. Not know 'em? why, thou never hadſt to do with 
any body that did not ſtink to all the town. 

Tat. Ha, ha, ha ; nay, now you make a jeſt of it in- 
deed. For there is nothing more known, than that no 
body knows any thing of that nature of me. As I hope 
to be ſav'd, Valentine, I never expos'd a woman, ſince I 
knew what woman was. 

Val. And yet you have convers'd with ſeveral. 

Tat. To be free with you, I have I don't care 
if I own that Nay more (I'm going to ſay a bold 
word now) I never could meddle with a woman, that had 
to do with any body elſe. a 

Scan. How ! 

Val. Nay, faith, I'm apt to believe him Except her 
husband, Tattle. 

Tat. Oh that 

Scan. What think you of that noble commoner, Mrs. 

Drab ? 
Tat, Pooh, I know Madam Drab has made her brags in 
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three or ſour places, that I ſaid this and that, and writ to 
her, and did I know not what But, upon my repu- 
tation, ſhe did me wrong Well, well, that was 
malice—But I know the bottom of it. She was brib'd to 
thatby one we all know—A man too. Only to bring me 
into diſgrace with a certain woman of quality 

Scan. Whom we all know. 

Tat. No matter for that Ves, yes, every body knows 
— — No doubt on't, every body knows my ſecrets 
hut I ſoon ſatisfy'd the Lady of my innocence; 
for I told her Madam, ſays I, there are ſome perſons 
who make it their buſineſs to tell ſtories, and ſay this and 
that of one and t'other, and every thing in the world: 
And, ſays I, if your Grace 

Scan. Grace! 

Tat. O Lord, what have I ſaid? my unlucky tongue! 

Val. Ha, ha, ha. 

Scan. Why, Tattle, thou haſt more impudence than one 
can in reaſon expect: I ſhall have an eſteem for theez 
well, and ha, ha, ha, well, go on, and what did you ſay 
to her Grace ? 

Val. J confeſs this is ſomething extraordinary. 

Tat. Not a word, as I hope to be ſav'd ; an errant lap- 
us linguae—— Come, let's talk of ſomething elſe. 

Val. Well, but how did you acquit yourſelf? _ 

Tat. Pooh, pooh, nothing at all, I only rally'd with 
you—a woman of ordinary rank was a little jealous of 
me, and I told her ſomething or other, faith know not 
what Come, let's talk of ſomething elſe. [Hums @ ſong. 

Scan. Hang him, let him alone, he has a mind we ſhould 
enquire. 

Tat. Valentine, I ſupp'd laſt night with your miſtreſs, 
and her uncle old * z I think your father lies at 
e . 
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Val. Yes. 

Tat. Upon my ſoul Angelica's a fine woman And ſo 
is Mrs. Foreſight, and her ſiſter Mrs. Frail. 

Scan. Yes, Mrs. Frail is a very fine woman, we all 
know her. 

Tat. Oh that is not fair. 

Scan. What? 

Tat. To tell. 

Scan. To tell what? why, what do you know of Mrs. 
Frail? | 

Who, I? upon henour 1 don't know whether ſhe be 
man or woman; but by the ſmoothneſs of her chin, and 
roundneſs of ber hips. 

Scan. No! 

Tat. No. 

Scan. She ſays otherwiſe. 

Tat. Impoſſible ! 

Scan. Yes, faith. Ask Valentine elſe, 

Tat. Why then, as 1 hope to be ſav'd, I believe a wo- 
man only obliges a man to ſecreſie, that ſhe may have the 
pleaſure of telling herſelf. 

Scan. No doubt on't. Well, but has ſhe done you 
wrong, or no ? you have had her ? ha ? 

Tat. Tho? I have more honour than to tell firſt; I 
have more manners than to contradict what a Lady has 
declar'd. 

Scan. Well, you own it? 

Tat. I am ſtrangely ſurpriz'd! Yes, yes, I can't de- 
ny't, if ſhe taxes me with it. 

Scan. She'll be here by and by, ſhe ſees Valentine wry 
morning. 

Tat. How ! 


Val. She does me the favour I mean of a viſit ſome- 
times, 
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Tat. T did not think fhe had granted more to any body. 

Scan. Nor I, faith — But Tattle does not uſe to bely a 
Lady; it is contrary to his charafter——How one may 
be dectiv'd in a woman, Valentine? 

Tat. Nay, what do you mean, gentlemen? 2 
Scan. I'm reſolv'd PH ask her. | 

Tat. O barbarous ! why did you not tell me 

Scan. No, you told us. 

Tut. And bid me ask Valentine? 

Val. What did I fay? I hope you won't bring me to 
confeſs an anſwer, when you never ask'd me the queſtion? 

Tat. But gentlemen, this is the moſt inhuman proceed- 
ing 

Val. Nay, if you have tn Scandal thus long, and 
cannot avoid ſuch a palpable decoy as this was; the ladies 
have a fine time, whoſe reputations are in your keeping. 


SCENE XII. 
[To them] JEREMY. 


JEREMY. 
gs Mrs. Frail has ſent to know if you are ſtirring. 
Val. Shew her up, when ſhe comes. 


SCENE XIII. 
VALENTINE, SCANDAL, 'TATTLE. 


'TATTLE. 


1 be gone. 
Pal. Vou'll meet her. 
Tat. Is there not a back way? 
Val. If there were, you ha ve more diſcretion, than to 
Q 4 
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give Scandal ſuch an advantage; why, your * a- 
way will prove all that he can tell her. 

Tat. Scandal, you will not be ſo ungenerous—O 1 hat 
loſe my reputation of ſecreſie for ever 


ver be admitted beyond a drawing room: I ſhall never 
ſee a bed chamber again, never be lock'd in a cloſet, nor 
run behind a ſcreen, or under a table; never be diſtin- 
guiſh'd among the waiting women by the name of Truſty 
Mr Tattle more— You will not be ſo cruel. 

Val. Scandal, have pity on him; hell yield to any con- 
ditions. 

Tat. Any, any terms. | 

Scan. Come then, ſacrifice half a dozen women of good 
reputation to me preſently — Come, where are you fa- 
miliar ? And ſce that they are women of quality too, 
the firſt quality. 

Tat. Tis very hard won't a Baronet's Lady paſs ? | 

Scan. No, nothing under a Right Honourable. 

Tat. Oh inhuman! you don't expect their names? 

Scan. No, their titles ſhall ſerve. 4 

Tat. Alas, that's the ſame thing: pray ſpare me their 
titles; P11 deſcribe their perſons. 

Scan. Well, begin then : but take notice, if you are ſo 
ill a painter, that I cannot know the perſon by your pic- 
ture of her, you muſt be condemn'd, like other bad pain- 
ters, to write the name at the bottom, 


Tat. Well, firſt then 


I ſhall never 
be receiv*d but upon public days; and my viſits will ne 
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SCENE XIV. 
[To them] Mrs. FRAIL, 


TATTLE. 


| Unfortunate! ſhe's come already; will you have 
O I'll double the 


patience *till another time 
number. 


Scan. Well, on that condition—Take heed you don't 


fail me. 
Mrs. Frail. 1 ſhall get a fine reputation, by coming to 


| ſee fellows in a morning. Scandal, you devil, are you 


here too? Oh Mr. Tattle, every thing is ſafe with Jou, 
we know. 

Scan. Tattle, 

_ Mum 


O N you do me too much ho- 


at. Well Lady Galloper, how does en 

Mrs. Frail. Angelica? manners! 

Val. What, you will allow an abſent lover. 

Mrs Frail. No, I'll allow a lover preſent with his miſ- 


treſs to be particular — But otherwiſe I think his paſſion 


ought to give place to his manners. 
Val. But what if he has more paſſion than manners ? 
Mrs. Frail. Then let him marry and reform, 


Val. Marriage indeed may qualifie the fury of his ** 


ſion, but it very rarely mends a man's manners. 

Mrs. Frail. You are the moſt miſtaken in the world; 
there is no creature perfectly civil, but a husband. For 
in a little time he grows only rude to his wife; and that 
is the higheſt good breeding, for it begets his civility to 


other people. Well, I'll tell you news; but J ſuppoſe 
you hear your brother Benjamin is landed. And my brq- 
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ther Foreſight's daughter is come out of the country— I 
aſſure you, there's a match talk'd of by the old people 
Well, if he be but as great a ſea-beaſt, as ſhe is a land- 
monſter, we ſhall have a moſt amphibious breed The 
progeny will be all otters : he has been bred at ſea, and 
ſhe has never been out of the country. 

Val. Pox take 'em, their conjunction bodes me no good) 
Im ſure. 

Mrs. Frail. Now you talk of con, my brother 
Foreſight haſt caſt both their nativities, and prognoſticates 
an admiral and an eminent juſtice of the peace to be the 
iſſue- male of their two bodies; tis the moſt ſuperſtitious 
old fool! he would have perſuaded me, that this was an 
unlucky day, and would not let me come abroad: but I 
invented a dream, and ſent him to Artimedorus for inter- 
pretation, and ſo ſtole out to ſee you. Well, and what 
will you give me now? come I muſt have ſomething. 

Val. Step into the next room and P11 * you ſome- 
thing. 

Scand. Ay, we'll all give you ſomething. 

Mrs. Frail. Well, what will you all give me? 

Val. Mivte's a ſecret. 

Mrs. Frail. I thought you would give me ſomething that 
would be a trouble to you to keep. 

Val. And Scandal ſhall give you a good name. 

Mrs. Frail. That's more than he has for himſelf. And 
what will you give me, Mr. Tattle? 

Tat. I? my foul, Madam, 

Mrs. Frail. Pooh, no I thank you, T have enough to do 
to take care of my own. Well; but I'll come and ſee you 
one of theſe mornings: J hear you have a great many 
* 

Tat. I have a pretty good collection at your ſervice, 
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Scan. Hang him, he has nothing but the Seaſom and the 
Twelve Caeſars, paultry copies; and the Five Senſes, as ill 
repreſented as they ate in himſelf; and he himſelf is the 
only original you will ſee there. 

Mrs. Frail. Ay, but I hear he has a cloſet of beauties. 

Scan. Yes, all that have done him favouts, if you will 
believe him. 

Mrs. Frail. Ay, let me ſee thoſe, Mr. Tattle. 

Tat. O Madam, thoſe are facred to love and contem- 
plation. No man but the painter and myſelf was ever 
bleſt with the ſight. 

Mrs. Frail. Well, but a woman——— 

Tat. Nor woman, till ſhe conſented to have her picture 
there too—for then ſhe's obliged to keep the ſecret. 

Scan. No, no; come to me if you'd ſee pictures. 

Mrs. Frail. You ? 

Stan. Yes, faith, I can ſhew you your own picture, and 
moſt of your acquaintance to the life, and as like as at 
Kneller's. 

Mrs. Frail. O lying cteature—Valentine, does not he 
lye? T can't believe a word he ſays. 

Val. No, indeed, he ſpeaks truth now : for as Tattle has 
pictures of all that have granted him favours, he has the 
pictures of all that have refus'd him: if ſatires, deſctip- 
tions, characters, and lampoons are pictures. | 

Scan. Yes, mine are moſt in black and white— And yet 
there are ſome ſet out in their true colours, both men and 
women. I can ſhew you pride, folly, affectation, wan- 
tonneſs, 'inconſiancy, covetouſneſs, diſſimulation, malice 
and ignorance, all in one piece. Then I can ſhew you 


lying, foppery, vanity, cowardice, bragging, lechery, im- 


potence and uglineſs in another piece; and yet one of theſe 
is a celebrated beauty, and t'other a profeſt deu. I have 
paintings too, ſome pleaſant enough. 
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Mrs. Frail. Come, let's hear em. 


Scan. Why, I have a beau in a bagnio, —_ for 2 


complexion, and ſweating for a ſhape. 
Mrs. Frail. So. 
Scan. Then I ha ve a Lady burning brandy in a cellar 
with a hackney-coachman. 
Mrs. Frail. O devil! well, but that ſtory is not true. 
Scan. I have ſome hieroglyphics too; I have a lawyer 
with a hundred hands, two heads, and but one face; a 


divine with two faces, and one head ; and I have a ſoldier 


with his brains in his belly, and his heart where his head 
ſhou'd be. 

Mrs. Frail. And no head? 

Scan. No head. 

Mrs. Frail. Pooh, this is all invention. Have you ne'er 

a poet ? | 

Scan. Yes, I have a poet weighing words, and ſelling 
praiſe for praiſe, and a critic picking his pocket. T have 
another large piece too, repreſenting a ſchool; where there 
are huge proportion'd critics, with long wiggs, lac'd coats, 
Steinkirk cravats, and terrible faces; with catcalls in their 
hands, and horn-books about their necks. I have many 
more of this kind, very well painted, as you ſhall ſee. 
Ms. Frail. Well, PII come, if it be but todiſprove you · 


SCENE XV. 


[To them) JeREMY. 
QIR, IR, here's the ſteward again from your father. 


Val. I'll come to him—will you give me leave, Pl. 


wait on you again preſently. 
Mrs. Frail. No, I'll be gone. Come, 1 ſquires me 
to the Exchange? I muſt call my ſiſter Foreſight there. 
Scan, I will: I have a mind to * ſiſter. 
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Mrs. Frail. Civil! 
Val. I will; becauſe I have a tendre for your Ladyſhip. 
Mrs. Frail. That's ſomewhat the better reaſon, to my 


opinion. 
Scan. Well, if Tattle entertains you, I have the better 


opportunity to engage your ſiſter. 


Val. Tell Angelica, I am about making hard conditions 
to come abroad, and be at liberty to ſee her. | 
Scan. I'll give an account of you and your proceedings. 


If indiſcretion be a ſign of love, you are the moſt a lover 


of any body that I know: you fancy that parting with 
your eſtate, will help you to your miſtreſs— In my mind, 
he is a thoughtleſs adventurer, 


Who hopes to purchaſe wealth by ſelling land; 
Or win a miſtreſs, with a loſing hand. 


N 
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ACT U. SCENE I 
A Room in FoRESIGHT's Houſe. 
FORESIGHT and SERVANT. 


FoRESIGHT. 


| EY-day\ what, are all the women of my family a- 
+ broad? is not my wife come home? nor my ſiſter, 
nor my daughter? 

Serv. No, Sir. , 

Fore. Mercy on us, what can be the meaning of it? 
{ure the moon is in all her fortitudes ; is my niece Ange. 
lica at home ? 

Serv. Yes, Sit. 
. . Pore. I believe you lie, Sir. 

Serv. Sir? 

Fore. I ſay you lie, Sir. It is impoſſible that any thing 
fhould be as I would have it; for I was born, Sir, when» 
the Crab was aſcending, and all my affairs go backward. 

Serv. I can't tell indeed, Sir. 

Fore. No, I know you can't, Sir : but I can tell, and 
foretell, Sir. 


SCENE II. 


[To them] NURSE, 


__ ForevIGHT. 


URSE, where's your young miſtreſs ? 

 Narſe. Wee'ſt heart, J know not, they're none of 
em come home yet: poor child, I warrant ſhe's fond o 
ſeeing the town Marry, pray heav'n they ha” given 


77a 


her any dinner Good lack- a-day, ha, ha, ha, O ſtrange; 
I'll vow and {wear now, ha, ha, ha, Marry and did you 
ever ſee the like! 

Fore. Why, how now, what's the matter? 

Nurſe. Pray beav'n ſend your worſhip good luck, mar- 
ry and Amen with all my heart, for you have put on one 
ſtocking with the wrong fide outward. 

Fore. Ha, how? faith and troth I'm glad of it, and ſo 
I have, that may be good luck in troth, in troth it may, 
very good luck : nay I have had ſome omens; I got out 
of bed backwards too this morning, without premedita- 


tion; pretty good that too; but then I tumbled coming 


down ſtairs and met a weaſel; bad omens thoſe ; ſome 
bad, feme good; our lives are chequer'd : mirth and ſor- 
row, want and plenty, night and day, make up our time 
——But in troth I am pleas'd at my ſtocking—very well 
pleas'd at my ſtocking——O here's my nicce !—farrah, 


go 
tell Sir Sampſon Legend I'll wait on him if he's at leiſure 


tis now three a clock, a very good hour for buſi. 
neſs, Mercury governs this hour. | . 


SCENE u. 


ANGELICA, FORESIGHT, NURSE, 


ANGELICA. 


S it not a good hour for pleaſure too, unele? pray nd 
me your coach, mine's out of order. 

Fore. What, wou'd you be gadding too? ſure all 10 

males are mad to- day It is of evil portent, and bodes 


miſchief to the maſter of a family I remember an 


old propheſie written by Meſſabulab the Arabian, and thus 
tranſlated by a reverend Buckinghamſhire bard. 
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| W. 
; When houſewifes all the houſe My; ki 
And leave goodman to brew and bake, ſe: 
Withouten guile, then be it ſaid, 
That houſe doth land upon its head; 
And when the head is ſet in grond, | N. 
Ne marl, if it be fruitful fond. I BY 
| | ap 


Fruitful, the head fruitful, that bodes horns ; the fruit of re! 
the head is horns Dear niece, ſtay at home—For by dit 
the head of the houſe is meant the husband; the prophecy ; 
needs no explanation. | m. 
An. Well, but I can neither make you a cuckold, 
uncle, by going abroad; nor ſecure you from being one, 


by ſtaying at home. * 
Fork. Yes, yes; while there's one woman left, the pro- 
phecy is not in full force. O 


An. But my inclinations are in force; I have a mind to wi 
go abroad; and if you won't lend me your coach, I'Il take the 
a der, or a chair, and leave you to erect a ſcheme, mi 
and find who's in conjunction with your wife. Why up 
don't you keep her at home, if you're jealous of her when ur 
ſhe's abroad? you know my aunt is a little retrograde fee 
(as you call it) in her nature. Uncle, I'm afraid you are 
not lord of the aſcendant, ha, ha, ha. clc 

Fore. Well, jill-flirt, you are very pert and al- ing 
wa ys ridiculing that celeſtial ſcience. 

An. Nay uncle, don't be angry If you are, III 
Tip up all your falſe prophecies, ridiculous dreams, and 
idle divinations. I'II ſwear you are a nuſance to the of 

neighbourhood ——— What a buſtle did you keep againſt 
the laſt inviſible eclipſe, laying in proviſion as 'twere for a 
ſiege? what a world of fire and candle, matches and tin- 
der- boxes did you purchaſe! one would have thought we 
* | 


the like now 
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we were ever after to live under ground, or at leaſt ma- 
king a voyage to r N to inhabit there all the dar 
ſeaſon. | 

Fore. Why, you e ſlut 
An. Will you lend me your coach, or Tl! go « on 


| Nay, T'll declare how you prophecy'd popery was com- 


ing, only becauſe the butler had miſ-laid ſome of the 
apoſtle ſpoons, and thought they were loſt. Away went 
religion and ſpoonmeat together Indeed, uncle, I'Il in- 
dite you for a wizard. 

Fore. How huſſy! was there ever ſuch a provoking 
minx? 

Nurſe, O merciful father, how ſhe talks ! 

An. Yes, I can make oath of your unlawful midnight | 
practices; you and the old nurſe there 

Nurſe. Marry heav'n defend —T at midnight oraflices— 
O Lord, what's here to do ?!!———T in unlawful doings 
with my maſter's worſhip—— Why, did you ever hear 
Sir, did ever I do any thing of your 
midnight concerns but warm your bed, and tuck you 
up, and ſet the candle and your tobacco box, and your 
urinal by you, and now and then rub the ſoles of your 
feet ? O Lord, I!. 8 

An. Yes, I ſaw you together, thro? the key-hole of the | 
cloſet, one night, like Saul and the witch of Endor, turn. 
ing the ſieve and ſheers, and pricking your thumbs, to 
write poor innocent ſervants names in blood, about a 
little nutmeg-grater, which ſhe had forgot in the caudle- 
cup Nay I know ſomething worſe, if I would ſpeak 
of it > | 

Fore. I defie you, huſſy; but Tl remember this, I'll 
be reveng'd on you, cockatrice ; Ill hamper you Nou 
have your fortune in your own hands but P'li find a way 
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to make your lover, your prodigal ſpendthrift gallant, 
Valentine, pay for all, I will. 

An. Will you? I care not, but all ſhall out then—--Look 
to't, nurſe; I can bring witneſs that you have a great 
unnatural teat under your left arm, and he another ; and 
that you ſuckle a young devil in the ſhape of a tabby- 
cat, by turns ; I can. 

Nurſe. A teat, a teat, I an unnatural teat ! O the falſe 
flandetous thing; feel, feel here, if I have any thing but 
like another chriſtian. [ Crying. 

| Fore. I will have patience, ſince it is the will of the 
ſtars I ſhould be thus tormented This is the effect of 
the malicious con junctions and oppoſitions in the third 
houſe of my nativity; there the curſe of kindred was fore- 
told — But I will have my doors lock'd up I'll puniſk 
your not a man ſhall enter my houſe. 

An. Do uncle, lock 'em up quickly before my aunt 
come home— You'll have a letter from Alimony to-mor.. 
row morning—— But let me begone firſt, and then let no 
mankind come near the houſe, but converſe with ſpirits 
and the celeſtial ſigns, the bull, and the ram, and the goat. 
Bleſs me! there are a great many horn'd beaſts among the 
twelve ſigns, uncle. But cuckolds go to heav'n. 

Fore. But there's but one virgin among the twelve ſigns, 
fpite-fire, but one virgin. | 

An. Nor there had not been that one, if ſhe had had to 
do with any thing but SG uncle. That makes 
my aunt go abroad. 

Fore. How ? how? is that the reaſon? come, you know 
fomething ; tell me, and I'll forgive you; do good niece 
come, you ſhall have my coach and horſes, 
Faith and troth you ſhall Does my wife complain ? 
Come, I know women tell one another She is young 


and ſanguine, has a wanton hazle eye, and was born un- 
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der Gemini, Which may incline her to ſociety ; ſhe has a 
mole upon her lip, with a moiſt palm, and an open libera- 
lity on the mount of Venus, 

An. Ha, ha, ha. 

Fore. Do you laugh ?— Well gentle woman, I'II But 
come, be a good girl, don't perplex your poor uncle, tell 
me won't you ſpeak ? odd, Dll —_ 


{To them] SERVANT, 


SERVANT. 
8 Sampſon is coming down to wait upon ou 
An. Good b*w'ye unele — Call me a chair I'll find 
out my aunt, and tell her ſhe muſt not come home. 

Fore. Pm ſo perplex'd and vex'd, I am not fit to receive 
him; TI ſhall ſcarce recover myſelf before the hour be 
paſt: go Nurſe, tell Sir Sampſan I'm ready to wait on 
... 

Nurſe. Yes, Sir. 

Fore. Well Why, if I was born to 1 a cuckold, 
there's no more to be ſajd—he's here already. 


SCENE v. 
ForESIGHT, and Sir SAMPSON LEGEND with a paper. 


Sir SAMPSON LEGEND. 
OR no more to be done, old boy; that's plain 
here tis, I have it in my hand, old Ptolomee; > 
make the ungracious prodigal know who begat him; I 
will, old Ne/trodamus. What, I warrant my ſon thought 
nothing belong'd to a father, but forgiveneſs and affec> 
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tion; no authority, no correction, no arbitrary power; 
nothing to be done, but for him to offend and me to par- 


don. I warrant you, if he danc'd till Doomſday, he thought 
I was to pay the piper. Well, but here it is under black 
and white, Signatum, Sigillatum, and Deliberatum; that as 


ſoon as my ſon Benjamin is arriv'd, he is to make over to 


him his right of inheritance. Where's my daughter that 


is to be———hah! old Merlin! body o'me, I'm ſo glad 


I'm reveng'd on this undutiful rogue. 


Fore. Odſo, let me ſee; let me ſee the paper Ay, 
faith and troth, here tis, if it will but hold J wiſh 
things were done, and the conveyance made— When 


was this ſign'd, what hour? odſo, you ſhould have con- 
ſulted me for the time. Well, but we'll make haſte—— 


Sir Sam. Haſte; ay, ay, haſte enough; my fon Ben will 


be in town to-night——1T have order'd my lawyer to draw 
up writings of ſettlement and jointure— — All ſhall be 


| done to-night ——— No matter for the time; pr'ythee 
brother Foreſight, leave ſuperſtition——Pox oꝰ th? time; 


there's no time but the time preſent, there's no more to be 
ſaid of what's paſt, and all that is to come will happen. 
If the ſun ſhine by day, and the ſtars by night, why, we 
ſhall know one another's faces without the help of a 
candle, and that's all the ſtars are good for. 

Fore. How, how, Sir Sampſon, that all? give me leave 
to contradict you, and tell you, you are ignorant. 

Sir Sam. I tell you IT am wile; and ſapiens dominabitur 
aſtris; there's Latin for you to prove it, and an argument 
to confound your Ephemeris—— Ignorant—T tell you, I 
have travell'd old Fircz, and know the globe. I have ſeen 
the Antipodes, where the 2 riſes at midnight, and ſets 
at noon- day. 


Fore. But I tell you, I have grail, and travell'd in 


the coeleſtial Spheres, know the Signs and the Planets, and 
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their houſes. Can judge of motions direct and retro- 
grade, of Sextiles, Quadrates, Trines and Oppoſitions, fiery 
Trigons and aquatical Trigons. Know whether life ſhall 
be long or ſhort, happy or unhappy, whether diſeaſes 
are curable or incurable. If journeys ſhall be proſpe- 
rous, undertakings ſucceſsful; or goods ſtol'n recover'd, 
I know— — 

Sir Sam. I know the length of the Emperor of China's 
foot ; have kiſs'd the Great Mogul's flipper, and rid a 
hunting upon an elephant with the Cham of Tartary, —- 
Body o'me, I have made a cuckold of a king, and the pre- 
ſent Majeſty of Bantam is the iſſue of theſe loins. 

Fore. I know when travellers lye or . * truth, when 
they don't know it themſelves. 

Sir Sam. I have known an aſtrologer made a cuckold in 
the twinkling of a ſtar ; and ſeen a conjurer, that cou'd 
not keep the devil out of his wife's circle. 

Fore. What, does he twit me with my wife too? I muſt 
be better inform'd of this, —-[Afide.]J— Do you mean my 
wife, Sir Samſon? tho' you made a cuckold of the king of 
Bantam, yet by the body of the Sun—- _ 


Sir Sam. By the horns of the moon, you wou'd ſay, 


brother Capricorn. 

Fore. Capricorn in your teeth, thou modern Mandevil; 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou law 
of the firſt magnitude, Take back your paper of inheri- 
tance; ſend your ſon to ſea again. I'll wed my daugh- 
ter to an Egyptian mummy, ere ſhe ſhall incorporate with 
a contemner of ſciences, and a defamer of virtue. 

Sir Sam. Body o' me, I have gone too far;—I mult not 
provoke honeſt Albumazar.—-An Egyptian mummy is an 
illuſtrious creature, my truſty hieroglyphic; and may 
have fignifications of futurity about him; Odsbud, I 
would my ſon were an Egyptian mummy for thy ſake. 
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What, thou art not angry for a jeſt, my good Haly—x 


reverence the Sun, Moon and Stars with all my heart.<— 


What, I'll make thee a preſent of a mummy: Now I 
think on't, body o'me, I have a ſhoulder of an Egyptian 
King, that 1 purloin'd from one of the pyramids, pow- 
der'd with hieroglyphics, thou ſhalt have it brought home 
to thy houſe, and make an entertainment for all the Phi- 
lomaths, and Students in phyſic and aſtology in and a- 
bout London. 

Fore. But what do you know of my wife, Sir Samp. 


Sir Sam. Thy wiſe 1 is a conſtellation of virtues ; ſhe's 
the Moon, and thou art the Man in the Moon : nay, ſhe 
is more illuſtrious than the Moon; for ſhe has her chaſtity 


without her inconſtancy : *sbud I was but in jeſt, 


SCENE VI. 


Sir SAMPSON. 
OW now, who ſent for you ? ha! what wou'd you 
have ? 
Fore. Nay, if you were but in jeſt Who's that ſel - 


Jow? I don't like his phyfiognomy. 


Sir Sam. My fon, Sir; what ſon, Sir? my ſon Benja» 
min, hoh? 

Jer. No, Sir, Mr. valentine, my maſter, tis the firſt 
time he has been abroad ſince his I and he 
comes to pay his duty to you, 

Sir Sam. Well, Sir. 


Cc 
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FORESIGHT, Sir SAMPSON, VALENTINE, JEREMY, 


JeReny, 


E is here, Sir. 
Val. Your bleſſing, Sir. DE 
Sir Sam. You've had it already, Sir; I think I ſent it 
you to-day in a bill of four thouſand pound : a great deal 
of money, brother Foreſight. 
Fore. Ay indeed, Sir Sampſon, a great deal of money 


fora young man; I wonder what he can do with it! 


Sir Sam. Body o'me, ſo do I. Hark ye, Valen- 
tine, if there be too much, refund the ſuperfluity; doſt 
hear, boy? | 

Val. Superfluity, Sir! it will ſcarce pay my debts, — 
J hope you will have more indulgence, than to oblige me 
to thoſe hard conditions, which my neceſlity {ign'd to. 

Sir Sam. Sir, how, I beſeech you, what were you pleas'd 
to intimate, concerning indulgence? 

Val. Why, Sir, that you wou'd not go to the extremi. 
ty of the conditions, but releaſe me at leaſt from ſome 
part. 

Sir Sam. Oh Sir, T underſtand you—- that's all, ha ? 

Val. Yes, Sir, all that I preſume to ask. —— But what 
you, out of fatherly fondneſs, will be pleas'd to add, ſhall 


be doubly welcome. 


Sir Sam. No doubt of it, ſweet Sir, but your filial. piety 


and my fatherly fondneſs wou'd fit like two tallies.— 


Here's a rogue, brother Foreſight, makes a bargain under 


hand and ſeal in the morning, and would be releas'd from it 


in the afternoon ; here's a rogue, dog, here's conſcience 


and honeſty; this is your wit now, this is the morality of 
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your wits! you are a wit, and have been a beau, and 
may be a Why firrah, is it not here under hand and 
ſeal Can you deny it? 

Val. Sir, I don't deny it—— 

Sir Sam. Sirrah you'll be hang'd; I ſhall live to ſee you 
go up Holborn-Hill——Has he not a rogue's face? ——— 
Speak, brother, you underſtand phyſiognomy, a hanging 
look, to me of all my boys the moſt unlike me; he has 
a damn'd Tyburn Face, without the benefit o'the clergy. 
Fiore. Hum—truly I don't care to diſcourage a young 
man—-he has a violent death in his face; but I hope no 
danger of hanging. 

Val. Sir, is this uſage for your ſon ? for that old 
weather-headed fool, I know how to laugh at him; but 
you, Sir. 

Sir Sam. You, Sir; and you, Sit—Why, who are you, 
Sir? 

Val. Your ſon, Sir. 

Sir Sam. That's more than I know, Sir; and I believe 
not. . 
Val. Faith I hope not. 

Sir Sam. What, wou'd you have your mother a whore! 
did ou ever hear the like! did you ever hear the like! 


body o'me. —— 


Pal. I would have an excuſe for your barbarity and un- 


natural uſage. 


Sir Sam. Excuſe! impudence! why ſirrah, mayn't I do 
what I pleaſe? are not you my ſlave? did not I beget 
you? and might not I have choſen whether I would have 
begot you or no? ?Oons who are you! whence came you? 
What brought you into the world ? how came you here, 


Sir? here, to ſtand here, upon thoſe two legs, and Jook 
ere with that audacious face, ha? anſwer me that? did 
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you come a volunteer into the world? or did T, with the 
lawful authority of a parent, preſs you to the ſervice? 


| Val. I know no more why I came, than you do why 


you call'd me. But here I am, and if you don't mean to 
provide for me, I deſire . would ROW me as you found 
me. 

Sir Sam. With all my e come, uncaſe, ſtrip, and 
go naked out of the world as you came into't. 


Val. My cloaths are ſoon put off. — But you muſt alſo | 


diveſt me of reaſon, thought, paſſions, inclinations, af- 
fections, appetites, ſenſes, and the huge train of atten- 
dants that you begot along with me. 
Sir Sam. Body o me, what a many headed monſter have 
I propagated ! 

Val. I am of myſelf, a plain, PF ſimple creature; 
and to be kept at ſmall expence ; but the retinue that you 
gave me are craving and invincible ; they are ſo many 
devils that you have rais'd, and will have employment. 

Sir Sam. Oons, what had I to do to get children. 
can't a private man be born without all theſe followers? 
Why nothing under an emperor ſhould be born with 
appetites, why at this rate a fellow that has but a 
groat in his pocket, may have a ſtomach capable of a ten 


ſhilling ordinary. 
Fer. Nay, that's as clear as ; the ſun; I' make oath of 


it before any juſtice in Middleſex, | 
Sir Sam, Here's a cormorant too, —< — 8'heart this 


fellow was not born with you ? I did not beget 
him, did I ? 

Fer. By the proviſion that's made for me, you might 
have begot me too: Nay, and to tell your worſhip 


another truth, I believe you did, for I find I was born 


with thoſe ſame whoreſon appetites too that my maſter 


ſpeaks of, 
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Sir Sam. Why look you there now, —— = Tl main- 
tain it, that by the rule of right reaſon, this fellow ought 
to have been born without a palate. —— *Sheart, what 
ſhou'd he do with a diſtinguiſhing ts ſte ? I warrant 

now he'd rather eat a pheaſant, than a piece of poor John; 
and ſmell, now; why, I warrant he can ſmell, and loves 
perfumes above a ſtink. — why there's it; and muſick, 
don't you love muſick, ſcoundrel ? 

Jer. Yes, I have a reaſonable good ear, ſir, as to jiggs 
and country dances; and the like: I don't much matter 
your ſolo's or ſonata's, they give me the ſpleen. 

Sir Sam. The ſpleen, ha, ha, ha, a pox confound you 

—— ſolo's or ſonata's? *oons whoſe ſon are yo! ? how 
were you engendered, muckworm ? 

Jer. I am by my father, the ſon of a chairman; my 
mother ſold oyſters in winter, and cucumbers in ſummerz 
and I came up ſtairs into the world; for I was born in a 
cellar. 

Fore. By your looks, you ſhould go up ſtairs out of the 
world too, friend. 

Sir Sam. And if this rogue were anatomis'd now, and 
diſſected, he has his veſſels of digeſtion and concoction, and 
ſo forth, large enough for the inſide of a cardinal, this ſon 
of a cucumber. theſe things are unaccountable and 
unreaſonable. ——— Body o'me, why was not I a bear? 
that my cubs might have lived upon ſucking their paws ; 
nature has been provident only to bears and ſpiders; the 
one has its nutriment in his own hands; and t'other ſpins 
his habitation out of his own intrails. 


Val. Fortune was provident enough to ſupply all the 


neceſſities of my nature; if I had my right of inheritance, 
Sir Sam. Again! 'oons han't you four thouſand pound 
if I had it again, I would not give thee a groat, — 
what, would'ſt thou have me turn pelican, and feed thee 
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out of my own vitals? 
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S'heart, live by your 
wits, — you were always fond of the wits, — now let's 
ſee, if you have wit enough to keep yourſelf your 
brother will be in town to-night or to-morrow morning, 


and then look you perform covenants, and ſo your friend 


and ſervant, —< — come, brother Foreſight. 
SCENE VIII. 
VALENTINE, JEREMY. 


JEREMY, 
Told you what your viſit would come to. 

; Val. Tis as much as I expected TI did not come 
to ſee him: I came to Angelica: but ſince ſhe was gone 
abroad, it was eaſily turned another way ; and at leaſt 
look'd well on my fide. What's here? Mrs. Foreſight 
and Mrs, Frail ? they are earneſt, I'll avoid em. 
come this way, and go and enquire when Angelica will 
return. 


SCENE IX. 


Mrs, Foxxsienr, and Mrs. FRAIL, 


Mrs. FRAIL. 


HA T have you to do to watch me? *Slife I'll do 
what I pleaſe. 

Mrs. Pore. You will? 

Mrs. Frail. Yes marry will I 
fineſs to go to Covent-Garden-Square in a hackney-coach, 
and take a turn with one's friend. 

Mrs. Fore. Nay, two or three turns, L'Il take my oath. 

Mrs, Frail, Well, what if I took twenty I warrant 


A great piece of bu · 
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if you had been there, it had been only innocent recreati- 
on. Lord, where's the comfort of this life, if we 
can't have the happineſs of converſing where we like? 
. Mrs Fore. But can't you converſe at home? I own 
it, I think there's no happineſs like converſing with an a- 
greeable man; I don't quarrel at that, nor 1 don't think 
but your converſation was very innocent : but the place 
is public, and to be ſeen with a man in a hackney-coach 
is ſcandalous : what if any body elſe ſhou'd have ſeen 
you alite, as I did? — 
py, while they're in perpetual fear of being ſeen and cen- 
ſur'd ? — Beſides, it would not only reflect upon 
you, ſiſter, but me. 
Mrs. Frail. Pooh, here's a clutter - 


Why ſhou'd it 


refle& upon you ? — I don't doubt but you have thought 


yourſelf happy in a Hackney-coach before now. — If I 
had gone to Knights-Bridge, or to Chelſea, or to Spring. 
Garden, or Barn-Elms with a man alone ſomething 
might have been ſaid. 

Mrs. Fore. Why, was I ever in any of thoſe places? 
What do you mean, ſiſter ? 

Mrs Frail. Was I? What do you mean: ? 

Mrs. Fore. You have been at a worſe place. 

Mrs Frail. I at a worſe place, and with a man! 

Mrs. Fore. I ſuppoſe you would not go alone to the 
World's-End. | 

Mrs. Frail. The World's-End! What, do you meng to 
banter me ? 

Mrs. Fore. Poor innocent ! You don't know that there's 
a place call'd the World's-End ? I'll ſwear you can keep 
Four countenance purely, you'd make an admirable 
player. 

Mrs. Frail. T'll ſwear you have a great deal of confi- 
dence, and in my mind too much for the ſtage. 


How can any body be hap- 
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Mrs. Fore. Very well, that will appear who has moſt ; 
you never were at the World's End? 
Mrs. Frail. No. 
Mrs. Fore. You deny it poſitively to my face? 
Mrs. Frail. Your face ! what's your face? 
Mrs, Fore. No matter for that, it's as good a face as 


yours. 


Mrs. Frail. Not by a dozen years wearing. —— But 
Ido deny it poſitively to your face then. 

Mrs. Fore. Tl allow you now to find fault with my 
face; for I'll ſwear your impudence has put me out of 
countenance : — But look you here now, —— where 
did you loſe this gold bodkin ?—— Oh ſiſter, ſiſter! 

Mrs. Frail. My bodkin ! | 

Mrs. Fore. Nay, *tis yours, look at it. 1 

Mrs. Frail. Well, if you go to that, where dd; you 
find this bodkin? —— Oh ſiſter, ſiſter ! —— ſiſter every 


way. 
Mrs. Fore. O devil on't, that I could not diſcover her 
without betraying myſelf. [ Aſide. 


Mrs. Frail. IJ have heard gentlemen ſay, ſiſter, that one 
ſhou'd take great care, when one makes a thruſt in fen- 
cing, not to lye open ones ſelf. 

Mrs. Fore. It's very true, ſiſter: Well, ſince all's out, 
and as you ſay, ſince we are both wounded, let us do 
what is often done in dnels, take care of one another, and 
grow better friends than before. 

Mrs. Frail. With all my heart, ours are but ſlight fleſh 
wounds, and if we keep em from air, not at all danger- 
ous: Well, give me your hand in token of ſiſterly fecre- 
ſic and affection. 

Mrs. Fore. Here tis with all my heart. 

Mrs. Frail. Well, as an earneſt of friendſhip and con- 
ſidence, I'll acquaint you with a deſign that I have: To 


— 
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tell truth, and ſpeak openly one to another; J am afraid 
the world has obſery'd us more than we have obſerv'd 
one another. You have a rich husband, and are provi. 
died for; Tam at a loſs, and have no great ſtock either of 
fortune or reputation; and therefore muſt look ſharply a- 
bout me. Sir Sampſon has a ſon that is expected to-night; 
and by the account I have heard of his education, can be 
no conjurer: the eſtate you know is to be made over to 
him: ——Now if I cou'd wheedle him, ſiſter, ha? you 
underſtand me ? - | 

Mrs. Fore. I do; and will help you to the utmoſt of my 
power —— And I can tell you one thing that falls out 
luckily enough ; my aukward daughter-in-law, who you 


know is deſign'd to be his wife, is grown fond of Mr. Tattle; 
now if we can infprove that, and make her have an a- 


verſion for the booby, it may go a great way towards 
his liking you. Here they come together; and let us con» 
trive ſome way or other to leave em together. 


 BCENS.3.. 


To them Tarrix and Miſs Prue, 


Miß PRUE. 


Other, mother, mother, look you here. 
Mrs. Fore. Fie, fie, Miſs, how you baw ! 
Beſides, I have told you, you mult not call me mother. 


Miß Prue. What muſt I call you then? are you not 


wy father's wife? 

Mrs. Fore. Madam; you muſt ſay, Madam 
By my ſoul, I ſhall fancy myſelf old indeed, to have this 
great girl call me mother - Well, but Miſs, what 
are you ſo over-joy'd at? 


Miſs Prue, Look you here, Madam then, what Mr. 


WH © iy” © Jl 
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Tattle has giv'n me Look you here couſin, here's 
a ſnuff-box; nay, there's ſnuff in't; — here, will you 
have any Oh good! How ſweet it is -. Mr. 
Tattle is all over ſweet, his perruke is ſweet, and his 
gloves are ſweet, and his handkerchief is ſweet, 
pure ſweet, ſweeter than roſes — ſmell him mother, 
Madam, I mean He gave me this ring for a kiſs. 

Tattle. O fie Miſs, you muſt not kiſs and tell. 

Miſs Prue. Yes; I may tell my mother And he 
ſays he'll give me ſomething to make me ſmell ſo 
Oh pray lend me your handkerchief Smell, couſin ; 
he ſays, he'll give me ſomething that will make my ſmocks 
ſmell this way Is not it pure? —It's better than 
lavender mun —— I'm refoly'd I won't let nurſe put a- 
ny more lavender among my ſmocks——— ha, couſin? 

Mrs. Frail. Fie, Miſs; amongſt your linnen, you muſt 
ſay You muſt never ſay ſmock. 

Miſs Prue. Why, it is not bawdy, is it, couſin ? 
Tattle. Oh, Madam; you are too ſevere upon Miſs: 


you muſt not find fault with her pretty ſimplicity, it be- 
comes her firangely —— pretty Miſs, don't let em per- 


ſwade you out of your innocency. 

Mrs. Fore. Oh, damm you toad —— I wiſh you don't 
perſwade her out of her innocency. 

Tattle. Who I, Madam, —Oh Lord, how can your 
ladyſnhip have ſuch a thought —— ſure you don't know 
me? 

Mrs. Frail. Ah devil, ſly devil He's as cloſe, ſiſ- 
ter, as a confeſſor —— He thinks we don't obſerve him. 

Mrs. Fore. A cunning cur, how ſoon he con'd find out 
a freſh harmleſs creature; and left us, ſiſter, . 

Tattle. Upon reputation, 

Mrs. Fore, They're all ſo, ſiſter, theſe men —— they 
love to have the ſpoiling of a young thing, they are as 
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fond of it, as of being firſt in the faſhion, or of ſeeing a 


new play the firſt day —— I warrant it would break Mr. 


Tattle's heart, to think that any body elſe ſhould be be> 
fore- hand with him. 
Tattle. Oh Lord, I ſwear I would not for the world 
Mrs. Frail. O hang you; who'll believe you? 
You'd be hang'd before you'd confeſs —— we know you 
ſhe's very pretty ! — Lord, what pure red and 
white! ſhe looks ſo wholeſome ; ne'er ſtir, I don't 
know, but I fancy if I were a man 

Miſs Prue. How you love to jeer one, couſin. 

Mrs. Fore. Hark'ee, ſiſter, by my ſoul the 

girl is ſpoiPd already d'ye think ſhe'll ever endure 
a great lubberly tarpawlin Gad I warrant you ſhe 
won't let him come near her, after Mr. Tattle. 
Mrs Frail. O'my ſoul, I'm afraid not eh! filthy 
creature, that ſmells all of pitch and tarr —— Devil take 
you, you confounded toad. why did you ſee her, be- 
fore ſhe was married? 

Mrs. Fore. Nay, why did we let him — my husband 
will hang us — He'll think we brought 'em acquain- 
ted. | | 
Mrs. Frail. Come, faith let us be gone - If my 
brother Foreſight ſhou'd find us with them, he'd think ſo, 
ſure enough. 

Mrs. Fore. So he wou'd — but then leaving 'em to- 
gether is as bad —— And he's ſuch a ſly devil, he'll ne- 
ver miſs an opportunity, 

Mrs. Frail. I don't care; I wont be ſcen in't. 

Mrs Fore. Well, if you ſhould, Mr. Tattle you'll have 
a world to anſwer for: remember I waſh my hands of it, 
I'm throughly innocent. 
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SCENE XI. 


TI Miſs Prue. 


Miſs PRur. 


WI AT 8 'em go away, Mr. Tattle? whet do 
they mean, do you know? | 

Tat. Yes, my dear I think I can gueſs 
But hang me if I know the reaſon of it. 

Miſs Prue. Come, mult not we go too? 

Tat. No, no, they don't mean that. 

Miſs Prue. No! What then? What ſhall you oo I do 


together? 


Tat. I muſt make love to you, pretty Miſs; will you 


let me make love to you? 


Miſs Prue. Yes, if you pleaſe. 
Tat. Frank, l'gad, at leaſt. What a pox does Mrs. 


Foreſight mean by this civility? Is it to make a fool of 


me? or does ſhe leave us together out of good morality, 


and do as ſhe would be done by——— Gad Pll under- 
ſtand it ſo. . 
Miſs Prue. Well; and how will you make love to me 


Come, I long to have you begin —muſt I make 


love too? You muſt tell me how. | 
Tat. You muſt let me ſpeak, Miſs; you muſt not ſpeak 


ſirſt; Tmuſt ask you queſtions, and you muſt anſwer. 
Come 


Miſs Prue. What, is it like the catechiſm? 
then ask me. | 
Tat. D' ye think you can love me? 
Miſs Prue. Yes. 
Tat. Pooh, pox, you muſt not ſay yes already; I hat 
care a farthing for you then in a twinkling. 
W Prue, What muſt I 1 3 then? 


F 
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Tat. Why, you muſt ſay No, or "ou believe not, or 
you can't tell 
Miſs Prue. Why, muſt I tell a lie them ? 
Tat. Yes, if you'd be well-bred. All well-bred perſons 
lie——Becfides, you are a woman, you muſt never ſpeak 
what you think: your words muſt contradi& your by 
thoughts; but your actions may contradict your words. 
So, when I ask you, if you can love me, you muſt fay' 
no, but you muſt love me too If I tell you you 1 
are handſome, you muſt deny it, and ſay I flatter you | 
But you muſt think yourſelf more charming than I ſpeak 
you: — And like me, for the beauty which I ſay you 
= have, as much as if I had it myſelf —— If I ask you to 
4 kiſs me, you muſt be angry, but you muſt not refuſe me. 
If I ask you for more, you muſt be more angry, 
but more complying; and as ſoon as ever I make you 
ſay you'll cry out, you muſt be ſure to hold your tongue. 

Miſs Prue. O Lord, I ſwear this is pure, — I like it bet- 

ter than our old-faſhion'd country way of 3 
mind; and * not you lie too? 

Tat. Hum Tes But you muſt believe I 
ſpeak truth. 

Mi Prue. O Gemini! well, I always had a great mind 
to tell —_— but they frighted me, and faid it was a 
ſin. 

Fat. Well, my pretty creature; will you make t me hap- 
py by giving me a kiſs? 
N Prue. No, indeed; I'm angry at you. 
[Runs and kiſſes him. 
Tat. Hold, hold, that's pretty well- but you 
ſhould not have given it me, but have ſuffered me to 
have taken it. 
Mis Prue, Well, we'll 40 it again. 
Tat. With all my heart Now then my little . 
[Kiffes her. 
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Mi Prue. Piſh. 

Tat. That's * my charmer. 

[Kiſſes again. 

2470. Prue. O ſie, nay, now I can't abide you. 

Tat. Admirable! that was as well as if you had been 
born and bred in Covent-Garden,——And wont you ſhew 
me, pretty Miſs, where your bed-chamber is? 

| Miſs Prue, No, indeed won't I: but Pll run there, and 


hide myſelf from you behind the curtains, 


Tat. Fl follow you. 

M3/ Prue. Ah, but I will hold the door with both 
hands, and be angry ; and you _ puſh me down be- 
fore you come in. 

Tat. No, T'll come in firſt, and 0 you down after- 


| wards. 


Miſs Prue. Will you? then Pl be more angry, and 


| more complying. 


Tat. Then P11 make you cry out. 

Miſs Prue. Oh but you ſhan't, for Pl hold my 
tongue 

Tat. Oh my dear apt ſcholar. 

Miſs Prue. Well, now I'Il run and make more haſte 
than you, 

Tat. You ſhall not fly fo faſt, as I'll purſue. 


End of the ſecond AF. 
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LECT It SCENE L 


* 


NuRsE, alone. 


 NuRsE, 

ISS, Miſs, Miſs Prue — — Mercy on me, marry 

and Amen. Why, what's become of the child. 
Why Miſs, Miſs Foreſight Sure ſhe has lock'd herſelf 
up in her chamber and gone to ſleep, or to prayers: Miſs, 
Miſs. I hear her — Come to your father, child, open 
the door - Open the door, Miſs I hear you 
cry huſht———0©O Lord, who's there? [peeps] What's here 
to do? O the father! a man with her! ——— Why, 
Miſs I ſay; God's my life, here's fine doings. towards— 
—0O Lord, we're all undone ——O you young harlotry 
[knocks] Od's my life, won't you open the door? Pl! come 
in the back way. 


SCENE II. 
Tarrrx, Miſs Pxve. 


Miſs Prue. 

Lord, ſhe's coming and ſhe'll tell my father; 
what ſhall I do now? ö 
Tat. Pox take her; if ſhe had ſtaid two minutes long- 

er, I ſhould have wiſh'd for her coming. 
Miſs Prue. O dear, what ſhall I _” tell me, Mr, 

Tattle, tell me a lie. 

Tat. There's no occaſion for a lie; I cou'd never tell a 
lie to no purpoſe —— But ſince we have done nothing, 
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we muſt ſay nothing, I think. I hear her Pil leave 


you together, and come off as you can. 
* her in, and Aut the door. 


EE N 


TATTLE, VALENTINE, SCANDAL, 
ANGELICA. 


ANGELICA. 
V ov can't accuſe me of inconſtaney; I never told you 
that I lov'd you. 


Val. But Ican accuſe you of uncertainty, for not tel. 5 


ling me whether you did or not. 

Ang. Lou miſtake indifference for e I ne- 
ver had concern enough to ask myſelf the queſtion. 

Scan. Nor good nature enough to anſwer him chat did 
ask you : I'll ſay that for you, Madam. 

Ang. What, are you ſetting up for good nature? 

Scan. Only for the affectation of it, as the women do 
for ill nature. | | 

Ang. Perſuade your friend, that it is all affeQatian. 

Scan. I ſhall receive no benefit from the opinion: for I 
know no effectual difference between continued affe dation 
and reality. | | 

Tattle [coming up.] 

Scandal, are you in private diſcourſe, any thing of ſe- 
ereſie? . [Afide to Scandal. 

Scan. Yes, but I dare truſt you; we were talking of 
Angelica's love to Valentine; you won't ſpeak of it. 

Tat. No, no, not a ſyllable——I know that's a ſecret, 
for it's whiſper'd every where. 

Scan. Ha, ha, ha. 
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FO What is, Mr. Tattle? I heard you ſay ſomething 
was whiſper'd every where, 

Scan, Your love of Valentine, 

Ang. How! | 

Tat. No, Madam, his love for your ladyſhip — Gad 
take me, I beg your pardon —— for I never heard a 
word of your ladyſhip's paſſion, till this inſtant. 

Ang. My paſſion! and who told you of my paſſion, 
pray Sir? 

Scan. Why, is the devil in you? did not I tell it you 
for a ſecret? 

Tat. Gadſo; but I thought ſhe might have been truſted 
with her own affairs. 

Scan. Is that your diſcretion ? truſt a woman with her 
ſelf? 

ITuat. You ſay true, I beg your pardon;——T'll bring all 

off It was impoſſible, Madam, for me to imagine, that 
a perſon of your ladyſhip's wit and gallantry, could have 
ſo long receiv'd the paſſionate addreſſes of the accom- 

liſh'd Valentine, and yet remain inſenſible; therefore 
you will pardon me, if from a juſt weight of his merit, 
with your ladyſhip's good judgment, I form'd the bal - 
lance of a reciprocal affection. 

Val. O the devil, what damn'd coſtive poet has given 
thee this leſſon of fuſtian to get by rote? 

Ang. I dare {wear you wrong him, it is his own 
And Mr. Tattle only judges of the ſucceſs of others from 
the eſſects of his own merit. For certainly Mr. Tattle 
was never deny'd any thing in his life. | 

Tat. O Lord! yes indeed, Madam, ſeveral times. 

Ang. I ſwear I don't think *tis poſſible. 

Tat. Yes, I vow and ſwear I have: Lord, Madam, I'm 
the moſt unfortunate man in the world, and the moſt 
| cruelly us'd by the ladies. 
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A. Nay, now you're ungrateful. | 

Tat. No, I hope not — 'tis as much ingratitude to own 
ſome favours, as to conceal others, 

Val. There, now it's out. 

Ang. I don't underſtand you now. I thought you had 
never ask'd any thing, but what a lady might modeſtly - 
grant, and you confeſs. 

Scan. So faith, your buſineſs is done here; now you 
may go brag ſomewhere elſe. | 

Tat. Brag! O heav'ns! Why, did I name any body ? 

Ang. No; I ſuppoſe that is not in your power ; but 
you wou'd if you could, no doubt ont. 

Tat. Not in my power, Madam! What does your lady- 
ſhip mean, that I have no woman's reputation in my 
power ? | 

Scan. Oons, why you won't own it, will you? 

Alu. 

Tat. Faith, Madam, you're in the right; no more I 
have, as I hope to be ſav'd ; I never had it in my power 
to ſay any thing to a Jady's prejudice in my life — For 
as I was telling you, Madam, I have been the moſt un- 
ſucceſsful creature living, in things of that nature : and 
never had the good fortune to be truſted once with a la- 
dy's ſecret, not once. 

Ang. No. 

Val. Not once, I dare anſwer for him. 

Scan. And I'll anſwer for him; for I'm ſure if he had, 
he wou'd have told me; I find, Madam, you don't know 
Mr. Tattk. 

Tat. No indeed, Madam; you don't know me at 
all, I find. For ſure my intimate friends wou'd have 
known——— 

Arg. Then it ſeems you would have told, if you had 


been truſted. 
S 4 
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Tat. O Pox, Scandal, that was too far put Never 
have told particulars, Madam. Perhaps I might have 


talk'd as of a third perſon — — odr have introdu- | 


ced an amour of my own, in converſation, by way of 
novel: but never have explain'd particulars. 

An. But whence comes the reputation of Mr. Tattle's 
ſecreſie, if he was never truſted ? | 

Scan. Why thence it ariſes ——— The thing is pro- 
verbially ſpoken; but may be apply'd to him As if 
we ſhould ſay in general terms, he only is ſecret who 
never was truſted; a ſatyrical proverb upon our ſex — 
There's another upon your's -——<<c<.— As ſhe is chaſte, 
who was never ask'd the queſtion. That's all. 


Val. A couple of very civil proverbs, truly: ?Tis hard 


to tell whether the Lady or Mr. Tattle be the more o- 
bliged to you. For you found her virtue upon the back- 
wardneſs of the men; and his ſecreſie upon the miſtruſt 
of the women. 

Tat. Gad, it's very true, 3 1 think we are obli- 
ged to acquit ourſelves And for my part But 
your Lady ſhip is to ſpeak firſt 

Ang. Am I? Well, I freely confeſs IT have reſiſted a 
great deal of temptation. 

Tat. And i'gad, I have given ſome temptation that has 
not been reſiſted. 

Val. Good. 


Ang. I cite Valentine here, to declare to the court, how 


fruitleſs he has found his endeavours, and to confeſs all 


his ſollicitations and my denials, 

Val. I am ready to plcad, not guilty, for you; and 
guilty, for myſelf. 

Scan. So, why this is fair, here's demonſtration with a 
witneſs. 

Tat. Well, my witneſſes are not preſent — But I con- 


fel 
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feſs J have had favours from perſons '——— But as the 
fa vours are numberleſs, ſo the perſons are nameleſs, 
Scan. Pooh, this proves nothing. 55 
Tat. No? J can ſhew letters, lockets, pictures and rings; 
and if there be occaſion for witneſſes, I'can ſummon the 
maids at the Chocolate-houſes,all the porters at Pall-Mall 
and Covent- Garden, the door-keepers at the play-houſe, 
the drawers at Locket's, Pontack's, the Rummer, Spring- 
Garden, my own landlady and valet de chambre; all 
who ſhall make oath, that I receive more letters than the 
ſecretary's office; and that I have more vizor-masks to 
enquire for me, than ever went to ſee the hermaphrodite, 
or the naked prince. And it is notorious, that in a coun- 
try church, once, an enquiry being made, wha I was, it 
was anſwered, I was the famous Tattle, who had ruined 
ſo many women. | 
Val. It was there, I ſuppoſe, you got the nick-name of 
the Great- Turk. | 
Tat. True; I was call'd Turk-Tattle all over the pa- 
Tiſh The next Sunday all the old women kept their 
daughters at home, and the parſon had not half his con- 
gregation. He would have brought me into the ſpiritual 
court, but ] was reveng'd upon him, for he had a hand- 
ſome daughter whom ] initiated into the ſcience. , But 1 
repented it afterwards, for it was talk*d of in town 
and a lady of quality that ſhall be nameleſs, in a raging 
fit of jealouſie, came down in her coach and ſix horſes, 
and expos'd herſelf upon my account; Gad I was ſorry 


for it with all my heart You know whom I mean 
You know where we raffl'd 


Scan. Mum, Tattle. | 
Fal. Sdeath, are you not aſham'd ? 


Ang. O barbarous! I never heard fo inſolent a piece of 
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vanity—— Fie, Mr. Tattle—— 1'll ſwear I could not 


have .believ'd it——is this your ſecrelie! 

Tat. Gad fo, the heat of my ſtory carry'd me beyond 
my diſcretion, as the heat of the lady's paſſion hurry'd her 
beyond her reputation — But I hope you don't know 
whom I mean; for there were a great many ladies raffled 
Pox on't, now could I bite off my tongue. 

Scan. No, don't; for then you'll tell us no more — 
Come, I'll recommend a ſong to you upon the hint of my 
two proverbs, and I ſee one in the next room that will 
ſing it. ; [Goesto the door. 

Tat. For heav'ns ſake, if you do gueſs, ſay — 
Gad, I'm very unfortunate. 

Scan. Pray ſing the firſt ſong in the laſt new play. 


s O N G. 
Set by Mr. John Eccles. 
I. 
A Nymph and a fwain to Apollo once pray d- 
The ſwain had been jilted, the nymph been yy"; : 

Their intent was to try if his oracle knew 
E'er a nymph that was chaſte, or a fwain that was true. 

| II. 
Apollo was mute, and had like have been pos d, 
But ſagely at length he this ſecret diſclus' d: 
He alone won't betray in whom none will confide ; 
And the nymph may be chaſte that has never been try d. 


| 
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- SCENE IV. 


[To them] Sir SAMPSON, Mrs. FRAIL, ] Nis PzuE, 
and Servant. | 


Sir SaMreon. 


8 Ben come? Odſo, my ſon Ben come? odd, I'm glad 

on't: where is he? I long to ſee him. Now, Mrs. Frail 
you ſhall ſee my ſon Ben——Body o'me he's the hopes of 
my family I han*t ſeen him theſe three years 
I warrant he's grown Call him in, bid him * haſte 
I'm ready to cry for joy. 

Mrs, Frail. Now Miſs you ſhall fee your husband. 

Miſs Prue. Piſh, he ſhall be none of my husband. 

* [Afdeto Frail. 
Mrs. Frail. Huſh: Well he ſhan't, leave that to me 
I'll beckon Mr. Tattle to us. 5 

Ang. Won't you ſtay and ſee your brother? 

Val. We are the twin-ſtars, and cannot ſhine in one 
ſphere; when he riſes I muſt ſet———Befides, if I ſhould 
ſtay, I don't know but my father in good nature may 
preſs me to the immediate ſigning the deed of conveyance 
of my eſtate; and I'll defer it as long as I can — Well, 
you'll come to a reſolution. 

Ang. I can't. Reſolution muſt come to me, or I ſhall 
never have one. 

Scan. Come, Valentine, I'Il go with you; ; Pre ſome- 
thing in my head to communicate to you. 
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CR WES V. 


ANGELICA Sir SAMPSON, Tarrix, Mrs. 8 
Miſs PRux. 


Sir SAMPSON. 
WV AT, is my ſon Valentine gone? What, is he 
ſneak'd off, and would not ſee his brother? + there's 
an unnatural whelp! there's an ill-natur'd dog! what, 
were you here too, Madam, and could not keep him! 
Cou'd neither love, nor duty, nor natural affection oblige 


him? Odsbud, Madam, have no more to ſay to him; he 


is not worth your conſideration. The rogue has not a 
drachm of generous love bout him: all intereſt, all inter- 
eſt; he's an undone ſcoundrel, and courts your eſtate : bo- 
dy oꝰ me, he does not care a doit for your perſon. 

Ang. I'm pretty even with him, Sir Sampſon; for if e- 
ver I cou'd have lik'd any thing in him, it ſhould have 
been his eſtate too: but ſince that's gone, the bait's off, 
and the naked hook appears. | 

Sir Sam. Odsbud, well ſpoken; and) you are a wiſer 
woman than I thought you were: for moſt young women 
now-a-days are to be tempted with a naked hook. 


Ang. If I marry, Sir Sampſon, I'm for a good eftate 


with any man,and for any man with a good eſtate : there- 
fore if I were obliged to make a choice, 1 declare I'd ra- 
ther have you than your ſon. 

Sir Sam. Faith and troth you're a wiſe woman, * 


I'm glad to hear you ſay ſo; I was afraid you were in 


love with the reprobate; odd, was ſorry for you with all 
my heart: hang him, mungrel; caſt him off; you ſhall 
fee the rogue ſhew himſelf, and make love to ſome deſpon- 
ding Cadua of fourſcore for ſuſtenance. Odd, I love to ſee 
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2 young ſpendthrift forc'd to cling to an old woman for 
ſupport, like ivy round a dead oak: faith I do; I love to 
ſee 'em hug and cotton together, like down upon a 
thiſtle. | 


SCENE vi. 
[To them] BEN LEGEND, and Servant. 


| BEN. 


WV ER E's father? 
Serv. There, Sir; his back's towards you. _ 
Sir Sam, My ſon Ben! bleſs thee, my dear boy; body 
o'me, thou art heartily welcome. 

Ben. Thank you, father, and um glad to ſee you. 

Sir Sam. Odsbud, and I'm glad to ſee thee: kiſs me 
boy, kiſs me again and again, dear en. [Kiſſes him. 

Ben. So, fo, enough, father ———Meſs, I'd rather kiſs | 
theſe gentlewomen. 

Sir Sam. And ſo thou ſhalt——Mrs. Angelica, my ſon 
Ben. | 

Ben. Forſooth if you pleaſe — [ Salutes her.] Nay Miſ- 
treſs, I'm not for dropping anchor here; about ſhip i- 
faith Kiſſes Frail.] Nay, and you too, my little cock- 
boat—ſo—  [&iffes Miſs. 

Tat. Sir, you're welcome a-ſhoar. | 
Ben. Thank you, thank you, friend. : 

Sir Sam. Thou haſt been many a weary league, Ben, 
ſince I ſaw thee. | 

Ben. Ey, ey, been! been far enough, and that be all 
Weil father, and how do all at home? how does brother 
Dick, and brother Val ? | 7 

Sir Sam. Dick! body o'me, Dick has been dead theſe 
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two years; I writ you RE "Fu you were at Leg- 
horn. 

Ben. Meſs, that's true: Marry TI had forgot. Dick's 
dead, as you ſay —— Well, and how? I have a many 


queſtions to ask you ; well, you ben't marry'd again, fa- 


ther, be you? 

Sir Sam. No, I intend you ſhall marry, Ben; I would 
not marry for thy fake. 

Ben. Nay, what does that ſignifie ?!—— an you marry 
again —— Why then, I'Il go to ſea again, ſo there's one 
for Yother, an that be all Pray don't let me be your 
hindrance, een marry a God's name an the wind ſit that 
way. As for my part, may-hap I have no mind to 
marry. Ln ; 

Mrs. Frail. That woll be pity, ſuch a handſome 
young gentleman. 

Ben. Handſome ! he, he, he, nay forſooth, an you be 
for joking, I'll joke with you, for I love my jeſt, an the 
ſhip were ſinking, as we ſayn at ſea. But Pl! tell you 
why I don't much ſtand towards matrimony. I love to 
roam about from port to port, and from land to land: I 
could never abide to be port-bound, as we call it: Now 
a a man that is marry'd, has as it were, d'ye ſee, his feet 


in the Bilboes, and may-hap mayn't get em out again 


when he wou'd. 

Sir Sam. Ben's a wag. 

Ben. A man that's marry'd, d'ye ſee, is no more like 
another man, than a gally-flave is like one of us free 
failors, he is chain'd to an oar all his life ; and may-hap 
forc'd to tug a leaky veſſel into the bargain. 

Sir Sam. A very wag, Ben's a very wag ; only a little 
rough, he wants a little poliſhing. 

Mrs. Frail. Not at all; I like his humour mightily, it's 
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Guse honeſt. I ſhou'd like ſuch a humour in a huſ- 
band extreamly. 

Ben. Sa y'n you ſo forſooth : x marry and I ſhou'd like 
ſuch a handſome gentlewoman for a bed- fellow hugely ; 
how ſay you Miſtreſs, wou'd you like going to ſea ? 
Meſs, you're a tight veſſel, and well rigg'd, an you were 
but as well mann'd. 

Mrs. Frail. I ſhou'd not doubt that, if you were maſ- 
ter of me. | | 

en. But I'll tell you one thing, an you come to ſea in 
a high wind, or that lady You mayn't carry 
ſo much ail o'your head Top and top-gallant, 
by the Meſs. 

Mrs. Frail. No, why ſo? 

Ben. Why an you do, you may run the risk to be o- 

ver-ſet : and then you'll carry your keels above water, 
he, he, he. 

Ang. I ſwear, Mr. Benjamin is the verrieſt wag in na- 
ture; an abſolute ſea- wit. 

Sir Sam. Nay, Ben has parts, but as I told you denn 
they want a little poliſhing: You muſt not take any n | 
ill, Madam. 

Ben. No, I hope the gentlewoman | is not angry; I mean 
all in good part: for if I give a jeſt, I'll take a jeſt : and 
ſo forſooth, you may be as free with me. 

Ang. I thank you, Sir, I am not at all offended ; 
But methinks, Sir Sampſon, you ſhould leave him alone 
with his miſtreſs. Mr. Tattle, we muſt not hinder lo- 
ver. 

Tat, Well, Miſs, I have your promiſe. | 

[ Afide to Miſs. 

Sir Sam. Body o'me, Madam, you ſay true: Look 
you, Ben; this is your Miſtreſs, —— Come Miſs, you 
muſt not be ſhame-fac'd, we'll! leave you together. 
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Miſs Prue. T can't abide to be left alone, mayn't my 
couſin ſtay with me? 

Sir Sam. No, no, Come, let's away. 

Ben. Look you, father, may-hap the young woman 
mayn't take a liking to me. 

Sir Sam. I warrant thee boy ; - come, come, we'll be 
gone; I'll venture that. 


SCENE VII. 
BEN, and Miſs PRux. 


B E N. 


OM E Miſtreſs, will you pleaſe to ſit down? for an 
you ſtand a ſtern a that'n, we ſhall never grapple to- 
gether,.— Come, I'Il haul a chair; nder an you pleaſe 
to ſit, PII fit by you. 

Miſs Prue. You need not ſit ſo near one. If you have a- 
ny thing to ſay, I can hear you farther off, I an't deaf. 
Ben. Why that's true, as you ſay, nor I an't dumb; I 

can be heard as far as another, I'll heave off, to 
pleaſe you. [Sits farther off.] An we were a league aſun- 
der, I'd undertake to hold diſcourſe with you, an *twere 
not a main high wind indeed, and full in my teeth. Look 
you forſooth, I am as it were bound for the land of matri- 
mony ; tis a voyage, d' ye ſee, that was none of my ſeek- 
ing, I was commanded by father, and if you like of it, 
ma yhap I may ſteer into your harbour. How ſay you, 
Miſtreſs? the ſhort of the thing is, that if you like me, 
and I like you, we may chance to ſwing in a hammock 
together. 

Miſs Prue. I don't know what to ſay to you, nor I 

don't care to ſpeak with you at all, 
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Ben. No? I'm ſorry for that. But pray =O are 
you ſo ſcornful? 

Miſs Prue. As long as one muſt not ſpeak one's mind, 
one had better not ſpeak at all, I — and truly I won't 
tell a lie for the matter. 

Zen. Nay, you ſay true in hag it's but a folly to lie: 
for to ſpeak one thing, and to think juſt the contrary way; 
is as it were, to look one way, and to row another. Now, 
for my part d'ye ſee, I'm for carrying things above board, 
I'm not for keeping any thing under hatches, ſo 
that if you ben't as willing as I, ſay fo a God's name, 
there's no harm done: may-hap you may be ſhame-fac'd, 
ſome maidens tho'f they love a man well enough, yet they 
don't care to tell'n ſo to's face: if that's the caſe, EE ft- 
lence gives conſent. 

Miſs Prue. But I'm ſure it is not ſo, for I'l ſpeak ſoon= 
er than you ſhould believe that; and 111 ſpeak truth, tho? 
one ſhould always tell a lie to a man; and I don't care, 
let my father do what he will, Vin too big to be whipt; 


ſo 1ll tell you plainly, I don't like you, nor love you at 
all, nor never will, that's more: ſo, there's your an- 


{wer for you; and don't trouble me no more, you ugly 
thing. A | | 

Ben. Look you, young woman, you may learn to give 
good words however. I ſpoke you fair, d'ye-ſce, and ci- 
vil As for your love, or your liking, I don't value 
it of a rope's end and mayhap I like you as little 
as you do me: What I ſaid was in obedience to 
father; Gad I fear a whipping no more than you do. But 
I tell you one thing, if you ſhould give ſuch language at 
ſea, you'd have a cat o'nine tails laid croſs your ſhoulders. 
Fleſh! who are you? you heard t'other handſome young 
woman ſpeak civilly to me, of her own accord: whate- 
ver you think of yourſelf, * I don't think you axe any 


— 
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more to compare to her, than a can of ſmall- beer to a 
bowl of punch. 

Miſs Prae, Well, and there's a handſome gentleman, 
and a fine gentleman, and a ſweet gentleman, that was 
here, that loves me, and I love him; and if he ſees you 
ſpeak to me, any more, he'll thraſh your jacket for you, 
he will, you great fea-call. 

Ben. What, do you mean that fair- weather ſpark that 
Was here juſt now? will he thraſh my jacket? — Let'n— 
let'n——But an he comes near me, mayhap I may giv'n, 
a ſalt eel for's ſupper, for all that. What does father mean, 


to leave me alone, as ſoon I come home, with ſuch a 


dirty dowd 7. Sea-calf? J an' t calf enough to lick 
your chalk'd face, you cheeſe.curd you. Marry thee! 


Oons I'll marry a Lapland witch as ſoon, and live upon 


ſelling contrary winds, and wreck'd veſſels. 

Miſs Prue. I won't be call'd names, nor I won't be a- 
bus'd thus, ſo I won't, If I were a man —— { Gries. ] 
you durſt not talk at this rate No you 
durſt not, you ſtinking tar- * 


SCENE VIII. 


{To them] Mrs. — and Mrs. FRAIL, 


Mrs. FORESIGHT. 


HEY have quarrell'd, juſt as we cou'd wiſh. 

Ben. Tar-barrel? Let your ſweet-heart there call 
me ſo, if he'll take your part, your Tom Eſſence, and PIi 
ſay ſomething to him; Gad Tl lace his musk-doublet for 
him, I'll make him ſtink, he ſhall ſmell more like a wea- 
{el than a Civet-cat, afore I ha? done with en. 

Mrs, Fore. Bleſs me! what's the matter, Miſs 2 What, 
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does ſhe 1 Ran, what have you done 
to her? 

Ben. Let her cry: the more ſhe cries, the leſs ſhe'll : 
ſhe has been gathering foul weather in her mouth, and 
now i rains out at her eyes. | 

Mrs. Fore. Come, Miſs, come — with me, and tell 
me, poor child. 

Mrs. Frail, Lord, what ſhall we do? there's my bro- 
ther Foreſight, and Sir Sampſon coming. Siſter, do you 
take Miſs down into the parlour, and I'll carry Mr. Ben- 
jamin into my chamber, for they muſt not know that 
they are fall'n out. Come, W Dare you venture your- 
ſelf with me? 8 | [ Looking kindly on him. 

Ben. Venture? Meſs, and that I will, tho? *twere to ſea 
ina ſtorm, 


SCEN E 2 + 
Sir SAMPSON and F ORE SICHT. 


Sir gen 


Left em together here; what, are they gone? Ben's 

a brisk boy: he has got her into a corner. Father's 
own ſon, faith, he'll touzle her, and mouzle her: the 
rogue's ſharp ſet, coming from ſea ; if he ſhould not ſtay 
for ſaying grace, old Foreſight, but fall to without the 
help of a parſon, ha? Odd if he ſhou'd I cou'd not be an- 
gry with him; *twould be but like me, A chip of the ol 
black, Ha! thou'rt melancholick, old Prognoſtication; as 
melancholick as if thou hadſt ſpilt the ſalt, or pair'd thy 
nails on a Sunday: ——— Come, cheer up, look about 
thee: look up, old ſtar- gazer. Now is he poring 
upon the ground for a crooked pin, or an old Dorfe il 


with the head towards him. 
E 
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Fiore. Sir Sampſon, we'll have the ** to-morrow 
morning. 
Sir Sam. With all my heart. 
Fiore. At ten a clock, punctually at ten. 


Sir Sam. To a minute, to a ſecond; thou ſhalt ſet thy 


watch, and the bridegroom ſhall obſerve its motions; they 


ſhall be marry'd to a minute, go to bed to a minute; and 


when the alarm ſtrikes, they ſhall keep time like the fi- 


gures of St. Dunſtan's clock, and ar oa et ſhall nog 


all over the pariſu 


SCANS. x. 


[To them) SCANDAL. 


87 R Sampſon, ſad news. 
Fore. Bleſs us! 
Sir Sam. Why, what's the matter? 


Scan. Can't you gueſs at what ought to afflict you and 


him, and all of us, more than any thing elſe? 


Sir Sam. Body o'me, I don't know any univerſal griev⸗ | 
ance,but a new tax, or the loſs of the Canary fleet. Unleſs 


Popery ſhou'd be landed in the Weſt, or the French fleet 
were at anchor at Blackwall. 
Scan. No? undoubtedly, Mr. Foreſight knew all this, 
and might have prevented it. 
Fore. *Tis no earthquake! 
| Scan. No, not yet; nor whirlwind. But we don't know 
what it may come to. But it has had a conſequence 
already that touches us all. | 
Sir Sam. Why, body o'me, out with it. 
Scan, Something has appear'd to your ſon Valentine — 
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— He's gone to bed upon't, and very ill He 
ſpeaks little, yet he ſays he has a world to ſay. Asks for 
his father and the wiſe Foreſight; talks of Raymond Lul- 
ly, and the ghoſt of Lilly. He has ſecrets to impart, I 
ſuppoſe, to you two. I can get nothing out of him but 
ſighs. He deſires he may ſee you in the morning, but 
would not be diſturb'd to night, becauſe he has ſome bu- 
fineſs to do in a dream. 

Sir Sam. Hoity toity, what have I to do with his 
dreams, or his divination Body o'me, this is a trick 
to defer ſigning the conveyance. I warrant the devil 
will tell him in a dream, that he muſt not part with his 
eſtate. But I'll bring him a parſon to tell him that the de- 
vil's a liar—Or, if that won't do, I'll bring a lawyer that 
ſhall out- lie the devil. And ſo Pl! try whether my black- 
guard, or his, ſhall get the better of the day: 


SCENE KI. 


SCANDAL, ForESIGHT. 


SCANDAL, 


4 Mr. Foreſight, I'm afraid all is not right —— 

1 You are a wiſe man, and a conſcientious man; a 
ſearcher into obſcurity and futurity; and if you commit 
an error, it is with a great deal of conſideration, and diſ- 
cretion, and caution — 

Fore. Ah, good Mr. Scandal — 

Scan. Nay, nay, tis manifeſt; I do not flatter you — 
But Sir Sampſon is haſty, very haſty; I'm afraid 
he is not ſcrupulous enough, Mr. Foreſight ——— He has 
been wicked, and heav'n grant he may mean well in his 
affair with you But my mind gives me, thæſe things 
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cannot be wholly inſignificant. You are wiſe, and ſhow's 

not be over-reach'd, methinks you ſhou'd not 
Fore, Alas, Mr. Scandal; Humanum eſt errard. 
Scan. You ſay true, man will err; mere man will err 

but you are ſomething more —— There have 

been wiſe men ; but they were ſuch as you men 

who conſulted the ſtars, and were obſervers of omens — 


— 


Solomon was wiſe, but how? by his judgment in aſtrolo- 


gy So ſays Pineda in his third 28 and eighth 
chapter —— 

Fore. You are 1 Mr. Scandal. 

Scan. A trifler but a lover of art And the wiſe 
men of the eaſt ow'd their inſtruction to a ſtar, which is 
rightly obſerved by Gregory the great in favour of a- 
ſtrology: and Albertus Magnus makes it the moſt valu- 
able ſcience, becauſe, ſays he, it teaches us to conſider ms 
cauſation of cauſes, in the cauſes of things. 

Fore. I proteſt I honour you, Mr. Scandal —— I did 


not think you had been read in theſe matters—few young 


men are inclin'd — 


Scan. I thank my ſtars that have inclin'd me But 


I fear this marriage and making over this eſtate, this 
transferring of a rightful inheritance, will bring judg- 
ments upon us. I propheſie it, and T wou'd not have the 
fate of Caſſandra, not to be believ'd. Valentine is diſ- 


turb'd, what can be the cauſe of that? and Sir Sampſon is 


hurry'd on by an unuſual violence I fear he does 
not act wholly from himſelf; methinks he does not look 
as he uſed to do. 

Fore, He was always of an impetuous nature — But as 
to this marriage I have conſulted the ſtars; and all _ 
pearances are proſperous 

Scan. Come, come, Mr. Foreſight, let not the proſpe& 
of worldly lucre carry you beyond your judgment, nor a- 


fo 


it 
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gainſt your conſcience You are not ſatisfied, that 
you att juſtly. 
Fore. How! 
Scan. You-are not We 1 9 lam loth 
to diſcourage you But if is palpable that you are 


not ſatisfy'd. 


Fore. How does it Appears Mr. Scandal? I think I am 
very well ſatisfy'd. - 
Scan. Either you ſuffer yourſelf to deceive n or 
you do not know yourſelf. | 
Fore. Pray explain yourſelf, 
Scan. Do you ſleep well o'nights? 
Fore. Very well. 
Scan. Are you certain? You do not look fo. 
Fore, I am in health, I think. | 
Scan, So was Valentine this morning; and look'd juſt 
ſo. 
Fore, How! am I altered any way? I don't perceive 
it, 
Scan. That may be, but your beard is longer than it 
was two hours ago. 
Fore. Indeed! bleſs me. 


SCENE XII. 
[To them] Mrs. FORESIGHT. 


Mrs. FoRES1GHT. 


'Usband, will you go to bed? It's ten a clock. Mr. 
Scandal, your ſervant. | 

Scan. Pox on her, ſhe has interrupted my deſign——— 

but I muſt work her into the projet. —— You keep 


early hours, Madam, 
| | T 4 
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. Mrs. Fore. Mr. Foreſight is punQual; we ſit up after 
him. 

Fore. My dear, pray lend me your glaſs, your little 
looking-glaſs. 

Scan. Pray lend it him, Madam, 
reaſon ¶ She gives him the glaſs : Scandal and ſve whiſper.] My 
paſſion for you is grown fo violent that I am no 


longer maſter of myſelf —-—- I was interrupted in the 


morning, when you had charity enough to give me your 


attention, and I had hopes of finding another opportuni- 


ty of explaining myſelf to you but was diſap- 
pointed all this day; and the uncaſineſs that has attended 
me ever ſince, brings me now hither at this unſea ſonable 
hour. —— | 

Mrs. Fore. Was there ever ſuch. enen to make 


him. 
Scan. Do, T'll die a martyr, rather than diſclaim my 


paiſiop. But come a little farther this way, and I'Il tell 
you what proje& I had to get him out of the way; that 


I might haye an opportunity of waiting upon you. 
[WWhiſper. 
[Foreſ ght looking in the glaſs. 
| Fore, I do not ſee any revolution here; methinks 
J look with a ference and benign aſpect pale, a little 
pale but the roſes of theſe checks have been gathered 
many years; ——ha4 I do not like that fudden fluſhing 


—— Gone already! ——— hem, hem, hem! faintiſh, my 


heart is pretty good; yet it beats; and my pulſes, ha! — 

IT have none——-—mercy on me hum Yes, here 
they are 
lop, hey! whither will they hurry me? — —— Now 
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they're gone again — — And now I'm faint 2 gain; an q 


I'll tell you the" 


love to me before my husband's face? I'II ſwear J'II tell 


Gallop, gallop, gallop, gallop, gallop, gal- 
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pale again, and hem! and my hem! breath, hem! 
grows ſhort; hem! hem! he, he, hem! 
Scan. It takes, purſue. it in the name of love and plea- 
ſure. 
Mrs, Fore. How do you do, Mr. Foreſight? 
Fore. Hum, not ſo well as I thought I was. Lend me 
your hand. 1 
Sban. Look you there now —— Your lady fays, your | 
Leep has been unquiet of late. 
Fore. Very likely. | 
Mrs. Fore. O mighty reſtleſs, but I was afraid to tell 
him fo He has been — to talking and ſtar- 
ting. 
Scan. And did not uſe to be ſo? 
Mrs. Fore, Never, never, till within theſe three night 
I cannot ſay, that he has once broken * reſt, ſince We 
have been marry'd. 
Fore. I will go to bed, 
Scan. Do ſo, Mr. Forefight, and ſay your prayers — 
He looks better than he did. 
Mrs. Fore. Nurſe, nurſe! 
Fore. Do you think ſo, Mr, Scandal? 
Scan. Yes, yes, I hope this will be gone by morning 
ket it in time 
Fore, J hope ſo, | 


1 - 
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SCENE XIII. 
[To them] NURSE. 


Mrs. ForestcHr. 
Nuss SE; your maſter is not well; put him to 


Scan. I hope you will be able to ſee Valentine in the 
morning, ——— you had beſt take a little Diacodion and 
Cowllip water, and lye upon your back; may be you 
may dream. 

Fore. I thank you, Mr. Scandal; I will Nurſe,let 
me have a -neue and lay the crums of comfort by 
me. — — — 
Nurſe. Yes, Sir. 

Fore. And hem, hem! I am very faint. 

Scan. No, no, you look much better. | 

Fore. Do I? And d'ye hear bring me, let me ſee 
—— Within a quarter of twelve—————hem—he, hem! 
8 upon the turning of the tide, bring me the uri- 

And I hope, neither the Lord of my aſcendant, 
nor the moon will be combuſt; and then I may do well. 

Scan. I hope . that to me; I will erect a 
ſcheme; ; and J hope I ſhall find both Sol and Venus in the 
ſixth houſe. 

Fere. I thank you, Mr. Scandal; indeed that wou'd be 
a a great comfort to me. Hem, hem! good night. 


a Mr Y oo 
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SCENE XIV. 
| See e Mrs. FORESIGHT. 


SCANDAL, 


X 00D night, good Mr. Foreſight ;,———and 1 hope 
Mars and Venus will be in con junction; Vile 
your wife and I are together. 

Mrs. Fore. Well; and what uſe do you hope to mls 
of this project? You don't think, that you are ever like to 
ſucceed in your deſign upon me? 

Scan. Yes, Faith I do; I have a better opinion den +, 
you and myſelf, than to deſpair. 

Mrs. Fore. Did you ever hear ſuch a toad——hark'ee 
devil; do you think any woman honeſt * 

Scan. Yes, ſeveral, very honeſt ; they'll cheat: a 
little at cards, ſometimes, but that's nothing. 

"Mrs. Fore. Pſhaw! but virtuous, I mean? 

Scan. Yes, faith, I believe ſome women are virtuous 
too; but ' tis as I believe ſome men are valiant, thro” fear 
—— For why ſhou'd a man court danger, or a womans 


ſhun pleaſure? * 
Mrs. Fore. O monſtrous! what are conſcience and ho- 
nour? 4 


Scan. Why, honour is a publick enemy; and conſeience 
a domeſtic thief; and he that would ſecure his pleaſure, 
muſt pay a tribute to one, and go halves with t'other. As 
for honour, that you have ſecur'd, for you have pur- 
chasꝰ'd a perpetual opportunity for pleaſure, 

Mrs, Fore. An opportunity for pleaſure? 
Scan. Ay, your husband, a husband is an opportunity 
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for pleaſure, ſo you have taken care of honour, and tis 
the leaſt I can do to take care of conſcience. 

Mrs. Fore. And ſo you think we are free for one ano- 
ther? 

Scan. Yes faith, I think ſo; I ow to ſpeak my mind, 

Mrs. Fore. Why then Ill ſpeak my mind. Now as to 
this affair between you and me. Here you make love to 
me; why, I'Il confeſs it does not diſpleaſe me. Your per- 
ſon is well enough, and your underſtanding is not amiſs, 

Scan. I have no great opinion of myſelf; but I think, 
Tm neither deform'd, nor a fool. 

Mrs. Fore. But you have a villanous character; you 
are a libertine in ſpeech, as well as practice. 

| Scan. Come, I know what you would ſay, — you 
think it more dangerous to be ſeen in converſation with 
me, than to allow ſome other men the laſt favour : you 
miſtake; the liberty I take in talking, is purely affected, 


for the ſervice of your ſex. He that firſt cries out ſtop 


thief is often he that has ſton the treaſure. I am a jugler, 
that a& by confederacy ; and if you 1 1 we'll put a 
trick upon the world. 

Mrs. Fore. Ay; but you are ſuch an univerſal jugler, 
4 that I'm afraid you have a great _ con- 
Lederates. | 

» Scan. Faith, I'm — 

Mrs. Fore. O, fie Pl ſwear you're impudent. 

Scan. I'Il ſwear you're handſom. 

Mrs. Fore. FR you'd tell me ſo, tho? you did not 
think ſo. pigs? 

Scan. "ary ae think ſo, tho? I ſhou'd not tell you 

fo: and now I think we know one another pretty well, 

Mrs. Fore. O Lord, who's here? 
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SCENE XV. 


* wg 


[To them] Mrs. FRAIL and Bun, 


BE N. 


M. SS, I love to ſpeak my mind Father hos 
nothing to do with me Nay, Ican't ſay that 
neither; he has ſomething to do with me. But what does 
that Ggnific ? if ſo be, that I ben't minded to be ſteer'd by 
him; *tis as tho'f he ſhould ſtrive againſt wind and tide. 
Mrs. Frail. Ay, but my dear, we mult keep it ſecret, 
till the eſtate be ſettled; for you know, marrying with- 
out an eſtate, is like ſailing in a ſhip without ballaſt. 
Ben. He, he, he; why that's true; juſt ſo for all the 
world it is indeed, as like as two cable ropes. | 
Mrs. Frail. And tho' I have a good portion; you know 
one wou'd not venture all in one bottom. 
Ben. Why that's true again ; for mayhap one bottom 
may ſpring a leak. You have hit it indeed, Meſs you've 
nick'd the channel, 

Mrs. Frail. Well, but if you ſhou'd forlake me after 
all, you'd break my heart. a 
5 Ben. Break your heart? I'd rather the Mary- Gold 
ſhou'd break her cable in a ſtorm, as well as I love her. 
Fleſh, you don't think I'm falſe-hearted, like a landman. 
A ſailor will be honeſt, tho'f mayhap he has neyer a pen- 
ny of money in his pocket — Mayhap I may not have 
ſo fair a face, as a citizen or a courtier; but for all that, 
| I've as good blood in my veins, and a heart as found as a 
bisket. JI 
Mrs. Frail, And vill you love me always? 
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Ben. Nay, an I love once, I'll tick like pitch; 111 tell 
you that. Come, I'll ſing you a ſong of a ſailor. 

Mrs. Frail. Hold, there's my ſiſter, I'Il call her to hear 
it. 

Mrs. Fore. Well; I want go to bed to my husband to 
night; becauſe I'll retire to my own chamber, and think 
of what you have ſaid. 

San. Well; you'll give me leave to wait upon you to 
your chamber door; and leave you my laſt inſtructions? 

Mrs. Fore, Hold, here's my ſiſter coming towards us. 
Mrs. Frail. If it won't interrupt you, I'Il entertain 
you with a ſong. 

Ben. The ſong was made upon one of our ſhip's-crew”'s 
wife; our boat-ſwain made the ſong, mayhap you may 
know her, Sir. Before ſhe —_— the 1 was call'd Bux- 
om Joan of Deptford. ; 

Scan, I have heard of her. | 


5 * L L. 4 D. 
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Soldier os a Fir, 

+ A tier, and a tailer, 

Had once a doubiful ſtrife, fir, 

To mate a maid a wife, fir, 

| Whoſe name was Buxom Joan, 

N Bor now tie dim g was ended, 

ben foe no more intended 
To lick ber lips at men, ſi ir, 

Ad gnaw the ſheets in vain, fir, 
And he vnights alone. 
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ll | 
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ar 3 
| | The ſoldier fwore like thunder, 
to He low'd her more than plunder ; 
k And ſnew*d her many a ſcar, ſir, 
© "That be had brought from far, fir, 
0 „ With fighting for her ſake. 
2 I be tailor thought to pleaſe her, 
| With off ring ber his meaſure. - 
ri | The tinker too with mettle, © 
Said be could mend ber kettle, 
. 1 And flop up ev'ry leak, 
1 
But while theſe three were prating, - 
: The ſailor ſlily waiting, | 
Thought if it came about, fir, 
That they ſhould all fall out, fir: 
He then might play his part, 


And juſt &en as he meant, fir, 
To loggerheads they went, ſir, 
And then he let fly at her, 
A ſhot *twixt wind and water, 
That won this fair maid's heart. 


Ben. If ſome of our crew that came to ſee me, are not 
gone; you ſhall ſee, that we ſailors can dance ſometimes, 
as well as other folks. ¶Vhiſtles.] I warrant that brings 
'em, an they be within hearing. | 

Enter Seamen. =. 
Oh here they be and fiddles along with 'em; come, 
my lads, let's have a round, and I'll make one, ¶ Dance. 
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Ben. We're merry folks, we ſailors, we han't much to 
care for. Thus we live at ſea; eat bisket, and drink flip; 
put on a clean ſhirt once a quarter Come home, and 
lye with our landladies once a year, get rid of a little mo- 
ney; and then put off with the next fair wind. How 

d' ye like us? 

Mrs. Frail. O, you are the happieſt, merrieſt men a- 
live. 
Mrs. Fore. We're bebolden to Mr. Benjamin for this 

entertainment. I believe it's late. 

Ben. Why, forſooth, an you think ſo, you had beſt 
go to bed. For my part, I mean to toſs a can, and re. 
member my ſweet-heart, a-fore I turn in; mayhap I may 
dream of her. 

Mrs. Fore. Mr. Scandal, you had beſt go to bed and 
dream too. 

Scan. Why faith, I have a good lively imagination; 
and can dream as much to the purpoſe as another, if I ſet 
about it: but dreaming is the poor retreat of a lazy, hope- 
leſs, and imperfect lover; tis the laſt glimpſe of love to 
worn. out ſinners, and the faint dawning of a bleſs to wiſh- 
ing girls, and growing boys. : 


There's nought but willing, waking love that can | 
Make bleſt the ripen'd maid and finiſt'd man, 


End of the third aft. 
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AET- I SCENE IL. 
VALENTINE's Lodging. 


SCANDAL and JEREMY. 


SCANDAL. 


EL L, is your maſter ready; does he look madly, 
and talk madly? . | | 
Fer. Yes, Sir; you need make no great doubt of that; 
he that was ſo near turning poet yeſterday morning,can't 
be much to ſeek in playing the madman to-day. 
Scan. Would he have Angelica acquainted with the rea- 


ſon of his deſign ? 


Fer. No, Sir, not yet; — He has a mind to try, whe- 
ther his playing the madman, won't make her play the 
fool, and fall in love with him; or at leaſt own, that ſhe 
has lov'd him all this while, and conceal'd it. 

Scan. T ſaw her take coach juſt now with her maid; 
and think I heard her bid the coachman drive hither. 

Fer. Like enough, Sir; for I told her maid this morn. 
ing, my maſter was run ſtark mad only for love of her 
miſtreſs. I hear a coach ſtop; if it ſhould be ſhe, Sir, I 
believe he would not ſec her, till he hears how ſhe takes 
it, | £ 

Scan. Well, Pll try her n_—— tj ſhe, here ſhe 
comes, | 
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[To them] ANGELICA with JENNY. 1 


ANGELICA, 


M* Scandal, T ſuppoſe you don't think it a novelty, 
2 to ſee a woman viſit a man at his own lodgings in 
a morning ? 

Scan. Not upon a kind occaſion, Madam. But when a 
lady comes-tyrannically to inſult a ruin'd lover,and make 
manifeſt the cruel triumphs of her beauty; the barbarity 
of it ſomething ſurpriſes me, 

Ang. I don't like raillery from a ſerious face pray 
tell me what is the matter? 

Fer. No ſtrange matter, Madam; my maſter's mad, 
that's all: I ſuppoſe your Ladyſhip has thought him ſo a 
great while. | 

Ang. How d'ye mean, mad? 

Fer. Why faith, Madam, he's mad for want of his wits, 
Juſt as he was poor for want of money; his head is e'en as 
light as his pockets; and any body that has a mind to 
a bad bargain, can't do better than to beg him for his e- 
ſtate. 

Ang. If you ſpeak ruth), your endeavouring at wit is 
very unſeaſonable — 

Scan. She's concern'd, and loves him.  [Afide. 

Ang. Mr. Scandal, you can't think me guilty of ſo 
much inhumanity, as not to be concern'd for a man I 
muſt own 1 oblig'd to I - pray tell me the 
truth. 

Scan, Faith, Madam, I wiſh telling a lie would mend 


thi 


ſet 
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the matter. But this is no new effe& of an unſucceſsful 
paſſion. : 
Ang. [Aſide] I know not what to think - Yet I 
ſhould be vext to have a trick put * me. -N I 
not ſee him? 
Scan. I'm afraid the phyſician is not willing you ſhould 
ſee him yet Feremy, go in and enquire. : 


SCENE III. 


SCANDAL, ANGELICA, JENNY, 


ANGELICA. 8 

HE I ſaw him wink and ſmile — ] fancy tis a trick 

Pll try I would diſguile to all the 
world a failing, which I muſt own to you I fear 
my happineſs depends upon the recovery of Valentine. 
therefore I conjure you, as you are his friend, and as you 
have compaſſion upon one fearful of affliction, to tell me 
what Iam to hope for — I cannot ſpeak ——— 
But you may tell me, for you know what I would 
ask. : 

Scan. So this is pretty plain Be not too much 
concerned, Madam; I hope his condition is not deſperate: 
an acknowledgment of love from you, perhaps,may work 
a cure; as the fear of your averſion occaſion'd his diſtem- 

a; HE 
t Ang. \ Aſide.] Say yon ſo? nay then I'm convine'd: 
and if I don't play trick for trick, may I never taſte the 
pleaſure of revenge - Acknowledgment of love! J 
find you have miſtaken my compaſſion, and think me 
guilty of a weakneſs I am a ſtranger to. But I have too 
much ſincerity to l gk and too much charity to 
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ſuffer him to be deluded with vain hopes. Good-nature 
and humanity oblige me to be concern'd for him ; but to 
love is neither in my power nor inclination; and if he 
Can't be cur'd without I ſuck the poiſon from his 
wounds, I'm afraid he won't recover his ſenſes till I loſe 
mine. \ 


Scan. Hey, brave woman, I' faith ——— Won't you 


ſee him then, if he deſire it? 


Ang. What ſignifie a madman's deſires? beſides, 'twou'd 


make me uneaſie 
concern for him may leſſen 


If I don't ſee him, perhaps my 
If I forget him, 'tis no 


more than he has done by himſelf; and now the ſurpriſe 


is over, methinks I am not half ſo ſorry as I was 


Scan. So, faith good-nature works apace; you were 


confeſſing juſt now an obligation to his love. 

Ang. But I have conſider'd that paſſions are unreaſon- 
able and involuntary ; if he loves, he can't help it; and 
if I don't love, Ican'thelp it; no more than he can help 
his being a man, or I my being a woman; or no more 
than I can help my want of inclination toſtay longer here 

Come, Jenny. 


SCENE Tv. 
SCANDAL, JEREMY. 


1 


| vain ?———-An admirable compoſition, faith, this 
ſame womankind. 
Fer. What, is ſhe gone, Sir? 


Scan. Gone! why ſhe was never here, nor any where 


elſe; nor I don't know her if I ſee her; nor you neither. 
Jer. Good lack! what's the matter now? are any more 
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of us to be mad? why, Sir, my maſter longs to ſee her; 
and is almoſt mad in good earneſt, with the joyful news 
of her being here. 

Scan, We are all under a miſtake — ask no queſtions, 
for I can't reſolve you; but I'll inform your maſter. In 
the mean time, if our proje& ſucceed no better with his 
father, than it does with his miſtreſs; he may deſcend from 
his exaltation of madneſs into the road of common ſenſe, 
and be content only to be made a fool with other reaſon- 
able people. I hear Sir Sampſon, You know your cue; 
I'll to your maſter, | 


SCENE V. 


JexeMy, Sir SamesoN LEGEND, with a 


Sir SAMPSON. 


BA ſee, Mr. OR,” here's the paper ſign'd with 
his own hand. 

Buck, Good, Sir. And the conveyance is ready drawn 
in this box, if he be ready to ſign and ſeal. 

Sir Sam. Ready! Body o*'me, he muſt be ready. His 
ſham-ſickneſs ſhan't excuſe him O, here's his ſcoun- 
drel, Sirrah, where's your maſter. 

Jer. Ah, Sir, he's quite gone. 

Sir Sam. Gone ! what, he is not dead? 

Fer. No, Sir, not dead. 

Sir Sam. What, is he gone out of Town, run away, 
ha! has he trick'd me? ſpeak, varlet. 

Fer. No, no, Sir, he's ſafe enough, Sir, an he were but 
as ſound, poor gentleman. He is indeed mow; Sir, and not 


here, Sir. 
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Sir Sam. Hey-day, raſcal do you banter me? ſirrah 

d' ye banter me? —-—— Speak, ſirrah, where is he, Bo 
I will find him, 

Fer. Would you could, Sir; for he has loſt bimſell. 

Indeed, Sir, I have almoſt broke my heart about him 

J can't refrain tears when I think of him, Sir: I'm as me- 

lancholy for him as a 3 Sir; or a horſe in a 

pound. 

Sir Sam. A pox confound your ſimilitudes, Sir, ——— 
Speak to be underſtood, and tell me in plain terms what 
the mater is with him, or I'll crack your fools skull. 

Jer. Ah, you've hit it, Sir; that's the matter with him, 
Sir; his skull's crack'd, poor gentleman ; he's ſtark mad, 
Sir. : | 

Sir Sam. Mad! | 

Buck. What, is he non compos? 

Fer. Quite non compos, Sir. | 

Buck. Why then all's obliterated, Sir Sampſon, if he be 
non compos mentis, his act and deed will be of no rt, it | 
zs not good in law. | 

Sir Sam, Oons, I won't believe it; let me ſee him, Sir 
— Mad! I'll make him find his ſenſes, 

Jer. Mr. Scandal is with him, Sir; I'll knock at the 
door. 

[Goes to the ſcene, which opens, 
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SCENE VI. 


Sir SAMPSON, VALENTINE, SCANDAL, JEREMY, 
and Lawyer (Valentine 2pon a couch diſorderly dreſs'd.) 


Sir SAMPSON. 


OW now, what's here to do? 
Val. Ha! Who's that? La [ſtarting + 

Seas, For heav'n's ſake, ſoftly, Sir, and gently; don't 
provoke him. 

Val. Anſwer me ; who is that? and that? 

Sir Sam, Gods 2 does he not know me? is he miſ- 
chievous? I'll ſpeak gently- Val, Val, doſt thou 
not know me, boy? not know thy own father, Val! I 
am thy own father, and this honeſt Brief Buckram the 
lawyer. 

Val. Tt may be 19 I did not know ou 
the world is full —— There are people that we do know, 
and people that we do not know; and yet the ſun ſhines 
upon all alike— There are fathers that have many 
children; and there are children that have many fathers— 
*tis ſtrange ! But I am truth, and come to give the world 
the lie. 

Sir Sam. Body o'me, T know not what to ſay to him. 

Val. Why does that lawyer wear black?. does he 
carry his conſcience withoutſide? ——— Lawyer, what 
art thou? doſt thou know me? 

Buck. O Lord, what muſt I ſay? —-—Yes, Sir. 


Val. Thou lieſt, for I am truth. Tis hard 1 cannot get 
a livelyhood amongſt you. I have been Fern out of 
Weſtminſter-hall the firſt day of every term— 
ſee- 


Let me 
But 1'1l tell you one 


No matter how long 
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thing; it's a queſtion that would puzzle an arithmetician, 
if you ſhould ask him, whether the bible ſaves more ſouls 
in Weſtminſter-Abby, or damns more in Weſtminſter-hall: 
for my part, I am truth, and can't tell; I have Ae few 
acquaintance. 

Sir Sam. Body o'me, he talks ſenſibly in his madneſs 
has he no intervals? 

Fer. Very ſhort, Sir. 

Buck. Sir, I can do you no ſervice while he's in this 
condition : here's your paper, Sir —— He may do me a 
The conveyance is ready, Sir: If 


he recover his ſenſes. 


$CENE VII. 
Sir SAMPSON, VALENTINE, SCANDAL, JEREMY. 


Sir SAMPSON. i 
OLD, hold, don't you go yet. 
Scan. You'd better let him go, Sir; and ſend for 


him, if there be occaſion; for I fancy his preſence pro- 


vokes him more. 


Val. Is the lawyer gone? Tis well, then we may drink 
about without going together by the ears heigh ho! 


what a clock is't? my father here! your bleſſing, Sir? 

Sir Sam. He recovers Bleſs thee, Val. —— How 
doſt thou do, boy ? | 5 

Val. Thank you, Sir, pretty well - T have been a 
little out of order; won't you pleaſe to ſit, Sir? 

Sir Sam. Ay, boy, —— Come, thou ſhalt fit down by 
me. 

Val. Sir, *tis my duty to wait. 

Sir 28 No, no, come, come, ſit thee down, honeſt 
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Val. How doſt thou do? let me feel thy pulſe — — Oh, 
pretty well now, Val. Body o'me, I was ſorry to ſee 
thee. indiſpoſed : but Im glad thou art | better, honeſt 
Val. 

Pal. I thank you, Sir. | 

Scan. Miracle ! the monſter grows loving: [Aſide. 

Sir Sam. Let me feel thy hand again, Val. It does not 
ſhake I believe thou canſt write, Val: ha, boy? thou 
canſt write thy name, Val? — Jeremy, ſtep and over. 
take Mr. Buckram, bid him make haſte back with the 
conveyance quick. [In whiſper to Jeremy. 


SCENE VIII. 


Sir SAMPSON, VALENTINE, SCANDAL. 


SCANDAL. 
H A Tever I ſhould ſuſpect ſuch a heathen of any re- 
morſe ! Aide. 

Sir Sam. Do'ſt thou know this paper, Val? I know 
thou'rt honeſt, and wilt perform articles. 

[Shews him the paper, but holds it out of his reach. 

Val. Pray let me ſee it, Sir. You hold it ſo far off, 
that I can't tell whether I know it or no. 

Sir Sam. See it, boy? ay, ay, why thou doſt ſee it — 
tis thy own hand, Vally. Why, let me ſee, I can 
read it as plain as can be: look you here [ Reads.) The 
condition of this obligation Look you, as plain as can 
be, ſoit begin And then at the bottom ——— 
As witneſs my hand, VALENTINE LEGEND, in great 
letters. Why, *tis as plain as the noſe in one's face: what, 
are my eyes better than thine? I believe I can read it far- 
ther off yet let me ſce [ fretches his arm as far as he can» 
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Val. Will you pleaſe to let me hold it, Sir? 
Sir Sam. Let thee hold it, ſay'ſt thou 


Ay, with 
all my heart What matter is it who holds it? What 
need any body hold it PI put it up in my pocket, 
Val; and then no body need hold it. [Puts the paper in his 
pocket.] There Val: it's ſafe enough, bo But thou 
ſhalt have it as ſoon as thou haſt ſet OP hand to another 
paper, little Val. 


. 
[To them] JEREMY with BUCKRAM. 


VALENTINE. 

AT, is my bad Genius here again! Oh no, tis 
the lawyer with an itching palm; and he's come 
to be ſcratch'd My nails are not long enough 
Let me have a pair of red-hot tongs, quickly, quickly, 
and you ſhall ſee me act St. Dunſtan, and lead the devil 
by the noſe. 

Buck, O Lord, let me be gone; I'll not venture myſelf 
with a madman. 


SCENE © 


Sir SAMPSON, VALENTINE, SCANDAL, JEREMY. 
| 54 
VALENTINE. 


A, ha, ha; you need not run ſo faſt, honeſty will not 


overtake you — Ha, ha, ha, the rogue found 
me out to be in forma pauperis preſently, 


"Ss ow © Vw 


truth, and can ſet him right 
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Sir Sam. Oons! what a vexation is here! I know not 
what to do, or ſay, nor which way to go. | 
Val. Who's that, that's out of his way? ——-— Tam 
Harkee, friend, the ſtrait 
road is the worſt way you can go——— He that follows 
his noſe always, will very often be led into a ſtink. Pro- 
batum eſt. But what are you for? religion or politics? 
There's a couple of topics for you, no more like one 


another than oil and vinegar ; and yet thoſe two beaten 


together by a ſtate- _— make ſauce for the whole nati- 
on. . 
Sir Sam. What the devil had I to do, ever to o bege ſons? 
Why did I ever marry ? | 
Val. Becauſe thou wert a monſter; old boy: The two 
greateſt monſters in the world, are a man os a woman 2 
What's thy opinion? 

Sir Sam. Why, my opinion is, that thoſe two . 


join'd together, make = a greater, that's a man and his 


wife. 

Val. A ha! Ol True- penny, ſayꝰſt 4 ſo? thou 
haſt nick'd it = —But it's wonderful ſtrange, Je- 
remy. 

Fer. What is, Sir? 


Val. That gray hairs ſhould cover a green endo and | 
I make a fool of my father. What's here? Erra Pater: 


or a bearded Sybil? if prophecy Es truth muſt give 
place, 
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SCENE KI. 


Sir SAMPSON, SCANDAL, FoRESIGHT, Mrs. Foxenour, 
Mrs. FRAIL. 


FORESIGHT. 


W.. AT ſays he? What, did he propheſie? ha, Sir 
Sampſon, bleſs us! How are we ? 

Sir Sam. Are we? a pox o'your prognoſtication 
Why, we are fools as we us'd to be Oons, that you 
cou'd not foreſece, that the moon wou'd predominate, and 
my ſon be mad — Where's your oppoſitions, your trines, 
and your quadrates? — What did your Cardan and 
your Ptolomee tell you? Your Meſſahalah and your Lon- 
gomontanus, your harmony of Chiromancy with Aſtrolo- 
gy. Ah! pox on't, that I that know the world, and men 
and manners, that don't believe a ſyllable in the sky and 
ſtars, and ſun and almanacks, and traſh, ſhould be direc- 
ted by a dreamer, an omen-hunter, and defer buſineſs in 
expectation of a lucky hour: when, body o'me, there 
never was a lucky hour after the firſt opportunity. 


SCENE XII. 


SCANDAL, ForesIGHT, Mrs. FORESIGHT, 
Mrs. FRAIL. | 


FORESIGHT. 


AS Sir Sampſon, heav'n help your head This is 
none of your lucky hour; nemo omnibus horis ſapit 


and your husband? 
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What, is he gone, and in contempt of ſcience ! III ſtars, 
and unconvertible ignorance attend him. 

Scan. You muſt excuſe his paſſion, Mr. Foreſight ; for 
he has been heartily vexed ——His ſon is non compos men- 


tis, and thereby incapable of making any conveyance in 


law: ſo that all his meaſures are . 
Fore. Ha ! ſay you ſo? 
Mrs. Frail. What, has my ſea-lover loſt his anchor of 
hope then ? [Aſide to Mrs. Foreſight. 
Mrs. Fore. O ſiſter, what will you do with him? 
Mrs. Frail. Do with him! ſend him to ſea again in 
the next foul weather He's us'd to an inconſtant ele- 
ment, and won't be ſurpriz'd to ſee the tide turn'd, 
Fore. Wherein was I miſtaken „ not to foreſee this? 
[ Conſiders. 
Scan. edn you and I can tell him ſomething elſe, 
that he did not foreſee, and more particularly relating 


to his own fortune. [Aide to Mrs. Foreſight. 
Mrs. Fore, What do you mean? I don't underſtand 
you. ; 


Scan. Huſh, ſoftly —— the pleaſures of laſt night, my 
dear, too conſiderable to be forgot ſo ſoon. | 

Mrs. Fore. Laſt night! and what would your impu- 
dence infer from laſt night? laſt night was like the night 


before, I think. 
Scan. *Sdeath, do you make no difference between me 


he's ſuperſtitious; and 


Mrs. Fore. Not much, 
you are mad, in my opinion. 

Scan. You make me mad —— You are not ſerious —- 
Pray recolle& yourſelf. 

Mrs. Fore. O yes, now I remember, you were very 
impertinent and impudent, - and would have come 


to bed to me. 
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Scan. And did not? 
3 Fore. Did not! with what face can you — the 


queſtion ? 


Scan. This I have W of beſore, but never believed. | 


I have been told, ſhe had that admirable quality of for- 
getting to a man's face in the morning, that ſhe had lain 
with him all night, and denying that ſhe had done fa- 
yours with more impudence, than ſhe could grant em 
Madam, I'm your humble ſervant, and honour you. ——. 
You look pretty well, Mr. F oreſight.—.— How did you 
reſt laſt night? 

Fore. Truly, Mr. Scandal, I was ſo taken up with 


broken dreams and diſtracted viſions, that I remember 


little. 

Scan, ——*Twas a very forgetting night. 
would you not talk with Valentine, perhaps you may un- 
derſtand him ; I'm apt to believe, there is ſomething myſ- 
terious in his diſcourſes, and ſometimes rather think him 
inſpir'd than mad. 

Fore. You ſpeak with ſingular good judgment, Mr, 
Scandal, truly, am inclining to your Turkiſh o- 
pinion in this matter, and do reverence a man whom the 
vulgar think mad. Let us go to him. 

- Mrs. Frail. Siſter, do you ſtay with them; I'll find out 
my lover, and give him his diſcharge, and come to you, 
Q'my conſcience here he comes. 


But 
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SCENE XIII. 
Mrs. Frau, BEN. 


| | BEN. 

LL mad, I think Fleſh, I believe all the Ca- 
lentures of the ſea are come aſhore, for my part. 

Mrs. Frail. Mr. Benjamin in choler ! 

Ben. No, I'm pleas'd well enough, now I have found 
you, Meſs, I have had ſuch a hurricane upon your 
account yonder. 

Mrs. Frail. My account ! pray what's the matter ? 

Ben. Why, father came and found me ſquabbling with 
yon chitty- fac'd thing, as he would have me marry, — 
ſo he ask'd what was the matter. He ask'd in a ſurly 
ſort of a way It ſeems brother Val. is gone mad, and 
ſo that put'n into a paſſion; but what did I know that, 
| what's that to me?) —— So he ask'd in a ſurly fort of 
manner, —— and Gad I anſwer'd 'en as ſurlily. What 
tho'f he be my father, I an't bound prentice to en 
fo faith I told'n in plain terms, if I were minded to marry, 
I'd marry to pleaſe myſelf, not him: and for the young 
woman that he provided for me, I thought it more 
fitting for her to learn her ſampler, and make dirt-pies, 
than to look after a husband; for my part I was none of 

her man —— I had another voyage to make, let him take 
it as he will. 

Mrs. Frail. So then, you intend to go to ſea again? 

Ben. Nay, nay, my mind run upon you but I wou'd 
not tell him ſo much So he ſaid he'd make my heart 
ake; and if fo be that he could get a woman to his mind, 
he'd marry himſelf, Gad, fays I, an you play the foo! 
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and marry at theſe years, there's more danger of your 
head's aking than my heart. He was woundy an- 


90 


gry when I gav'n that wipe. He had'nt a word to 
fay, and ſo I leſt'n and the green girl together; mayhap 
the bee may bite, and he'll marry her himſelf, with all 
my heart. 


Mrs. Frail. And were you this undutiful and graceleſs 


wretch to your father ? 


* 
Ben. Then why was he graceleſs firſt ?——IfI am un- 


dutiful and graceleſs, why did he beget me ſo? I did not 
get my elf. 

Mrs. Frail. O Impicty ! How have I been miſtaken! 
what an inhuman mercileſs creature have I ſet my heart 
upon? O I am happy to have diſcover'd the ſhelves and 
quickſands that lurk beneath that faithleſs ſmiling face. 

Ben. Hey toſs! What's the matter now? why you ben't 
angry, be you? 

Mrs. Frail, O ſee me no more,. for thou wert born 
among rocks, ſuckl'd by whales, cradled in a tempeſt, 
and whiſtled to by winds; and thou art come forth with 


fins and ſcales, and three rows of teeth, a moſt outragious 


Hiſh of prey. 

Ben. O Lord, O Lord, ſhe's mad, poor young woman, 
love has turn'd her ſenſes, her brain is quite overſet. Well. 
a-day, how ſhall I do to ſet her to rights ? | 
Mrs Frail. No, no, I am not mad, monſter, I am wiſe 
enough to find you out. Hadſt thou the impudence to 
aſpire at being a husband with that ſtubborn and diſo- 
bedient temper ? —— You that know not how to ſubmit 
to a father, preſume to have a ſufficient ſtock of duty to 
undergo a wife ? I ſhould have been finely fobb'd indeed, 
very finely fobb'd. 

Ben. Harkee forſooth; if ſo be that you are in your 
right ſenſes, d'ye ſee; for ought as I perceive I am like 
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to be finely fobb'd if I have got anger here upon 
your account, and you are tack'd about already 
What d' ye mean, after all your fair ſpeeches, and ſtroak- 
ing my cheeks, and kiſſing and hugging, what wou'd you 
ſheer off ſo? wou'd you, and leave me aground ? 

Mrs. Frail. No, I'll leave you a-drift, and go which 
way you will. 

Zen. What, are you falſe-hearted then? 

Mrs. Frail. Only the wind's chang'd. 

Ben. More ſhame for you, the wind's chang'd! 
Tt's an ill wind blows no body good, 
mayhap I have a good riddance on you, if theſe be your 
tricks, 
a fool of me? 

Mrs. Frail. Any fool, but a husband. 

Ben. Husband? Gad I would not be your husband, if 
you wou'd have me, now I know your mind; tho'f you 
had your weight in gold and jewels, and tho'f I _— 
you never ſo well. 

Mrs. Frail, Why, can'ſt thou love, Porpuſſe? 

Ben. No matter what I can do; don't call names —— 
I don't love you ſo well as to bear that, whatever I did 
I'm glad you ſhew yourſelf, Miſtreſs: Let 
them marry you, as don't know you: ———— Gad I 
know you too well, by fad experience; I believe he that 
marries you will go to ſea in a hen-peck'd frigat 
I believe that, young woman and mayhap may come 
to an anchor at Cuckolds-point; ſo there's a daſh for you, 
take it as you will; may-hap you may holla after me 
when I won't come too. 

Mrs. Frail. Ha, ha, ha, no doubt on't,— | 
My true love is gone to ſea— | [ Sings, 
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what did you mean all this while, to make 
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SCENE XIV. 


Mrs. FRAIL, and Mrs, FoRESIGuT, 


Mrs. FRAIL. 


Siſter, had you come a minute ſooner, you would 

have ſeen the reſolution of a lover, —Honeſt Tarr 
and I are parted ; and with the ſame indifference that 
we met: — O'my life I am half vex'd at the inſenſibility 
of a brute that I deſpis'd. 

Mrs. Fore. What then, he bore it moſt heroically? 

Mrs. Frail. Moſt tyrannically,— for you ſee he 
has got the ſtart of me; and I the poor forſaken maid am 
left complaining on the ſhoar. But IL'Il tell you a hint 
that he has given me; Sir Sampſon is inzxaged, and talks 
deſperately of committing matrimony himſelf. 
If he has a mind to throw himſelf away, he can't do it 
more effectually than upon me, if we could bring it a- 
bout. 

Mrs. Fore. O hang him old fox, he's too cunning, be- 
ſides he hates both you and me. But J have a project 
in my head for you, and I have gone a good way towards 
it. I have almoſt made a bargain with Jeremy, Valen- 
tine's man, to fell his maſter to us. | 

Mrs. Frail. Sell him, how? 

Mrs Fore. Valentine raves upon Angelica, and took me 
for her, and Jeremy ſays will take any body for her that 
he impoſes on him. — Now I have promiſed him 
mountains, if in one of his mad fits he will bring you to 


him in her ſtead, and get you marry'd together, and put 


to bed together; and after conſummation, girl, there's no 
revoking, And if he ſhould recover his ſenſes, hell be 
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glad at leaſt to make you a good ſettlement —— Here 
they come, ſtand aſide a _— and tell me how you like 
the Auen. 


SCENE XV. 


Mrs, Fokrsiolrr, Mrs. FRAIL, VALENTINE, SCANDAL, 
FORESIGHT and JEREMY, 


SCANDAL. 


AND have you given your matter a hint of their plot 
upon him ? [To Jeremy. 

Jer. Yes, Sir; he *_ he'll fayour it, and miſtake her 
for Angelica. 

Scan. It may make us ſport. 

Fore, Mercy on us! 

Val. Huſht —— interrupt me not —— Ill whiſper 
prediction to thee, and thou ſhalt propheſie; I am 
truth, and can teach thy tongue a new trick,—— I have 
told thee what's paſt, . Now Pl tell what's to come; 
— Doſt thou know what will happen to-morrow? 


Scan. Ask him, Mr. Foreſight. 
Fore. Pray what will be done at court? 


Val. Scandal will tell 0; ; ——— 1 am truth, I never E 


come there, 

Fore. In the city? 

Val. Ob, prayers will be ſaid in 1 churches, at the 
uſual hours. Yet you will ſee ſuch zealous faces behind 


counters, as if religion were to be ſold in every ſhop, Oh 


p 


—— anſwer me not ——-—- for 1 will tell thee. © 
To-morrow knaves will thrive thro? craft, and fools thro” "a 
fortune: and honeſty will go as it did, froſt-nipt in a 
ſummer ſuit. Ask me queltions concerning to- morrow. 3 1 5 
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things will go methodically in the city, the docks will 
ſtrike twelve at noon, and the horn'd herd buz in the Ex. 
change at two. Husbands and wives will drive diſtin& 
trades, and care and pleaſure ſeparately occupy the fami- 
ly. Coffec-houſes will be full of ſmoak and ſtratagem. 
And the cropt prentice that ſweeps his maſter's ſhop in the 
morning, may ten to one dirty his ſheets before night. 
But there are two things that you will ſee very ſtrange; 
which are wanton wives with their legs at liberty, and 
tame cuckolds with chains about their necks. But hold, 
I muſt examine you before I go further ; you look ſuſpi- 
ciouſly. Are you a husband? 

Fore. T am married. | 

Val. Poor creature! is your wife of Covent-Garden pa- 
riſn? 

Fore. No; St. Martin's in the fields. 

Val. Alas; poor man! his eyes are ſunk, and his hands 
ſhrivelPd; his legs dwindled, and his back bow'd: pray, 
pray, for a metamorphoſis change thy ſhape, and 
ſhake off age; get thee Medea's kettle, and be boiPd a. 
new; come forth with lab'ring callous hands, a chin of 
ſteel, and Atlas's ſhoulders. Let Taliacotius trim the calves 
of twenty chairmen, and make thee pedeſtals to ſtand e- 


rect upon, and look matrimony in the face. Ha, ha, ha! 


that a man ſhould have a ſtomach to a wedding ſupper, 
when the pidgeons ought rather to be laid to his feet! ha, 
ha, ha. 

Fore. His frenzy is very high now, Mr. 3 

Scan. I believe it is a ſpring tide. 

Fore, Very likely truly; you underſtand theſe matters 
Mr. Scandal, I ſhall be very glad to confer with you 
about theſe things which he has utter'd, — His ſayings 
are very myſterious and hieroglyphical. 
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Val. Oh, why would * be abſent from my eyes 
ſo long ? 

Fer. She's here, Sir. 

Mrs. Fore. Now, ſiſter. P | 

Mrs. Frail. O Lord, what muſt I ſay? 

Scan, Humour him, Madam, by all means. 

Val. Where is ſhe? Oh I ſee her 
riches, health and liberty at — to a deſpairing, ſtarving 
and abandon'd wretch. 

Oh welcome, welcome, 

Mrs. Frail. How d'ye Sir? can I ſerve you? 

Val. Harkee; J have a ſecret to tell you —— 
Fndymion and the moon ſhall meet us upon mount Lat- 
mos, and we'll be marry'd in the dead of aight. 


But ſay not a word. Hymen ſhall put his torch into a 
dark lanthorn, that it may be ſecret; and Juno ſhall give 


her Peacock poppy-water, that he may fold his ogling 
tail, and Argus's hundred eyes be ”y ha? no body ſhall 
know, but Jeremy. 

Mrs. Frail. No, no, we'll keep it ſecret; it ſhall be 
done preſently. | 
Val. The ſooner the better Jeremy, come hither 
cloſer — — that none may over-hear us; —— 
Jeremy, I can tell you news; Angelica is turn'd nun; and 
Iam turning fryar, and yet we'll marry one another in 
ſpite of the Pope Get me a coul and beads, that I 
may play my part, For ſhe'll meet me two hours 
hence in black and white, and a long veil to cover the 
project, and we won't ſee one another's faces, till we have 

done ſomething to be aſham'd of; and then we'll bluſt 

once for all, 


ſhe comes, like 
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SCENE XVI. 


[To them] TATTLE and ANGELICA. 


JEREMY. 


| | jog take care, and 
Val. Whiſper. 
Ang. Nay, Mr. Tattle, if you make love to me, you 
ſpoil my deſign; for I intend to make you my confident, 

Tat. But, Madam, to throw away your perſon, ſuch 
a perſon! and ſuch a fortune, on a madman! 

Ang. I never lov'd him 'till he was mad; but don't tel 
any body ſo. 

Scan. How's this! Tattle making love to Angelica? 

Tat. Tell, Madam! alas you don't know me — I have 
much ado to tell your Ladyſhip, how long I have been 
in love with you but encourag'd by the impoſſibility 
of Valentine's making any more addreſſes to you, I have 
ventur'd to declare the very inmoſt paſſion of my heart. 
Oh, Madam, look upon us both. There you ſee the ru. 
ins of a poor decay'd creature Here, a compleat lively 
figure, with youth and health, and all his five ſenſes in 
perfection, Madam; and to all this, the moſt paſſionate lo- 
ver 

Ang. O fie for ſhame, hold your tongue: a paſſionate 
lover, and five ſenſes in perfection! when you are as mad 


2s Valentine, Pl} believe you love me, and the maddeſt 


Mall take me. 
Val. It is enough. Ha! who's here? 
Mrs. Frail. O Lord, her coming will ſpoil all. 
| [To Jeremy. 
Fer. No, no, Madam, he won't on her; if he ſhou'd, 
I can perſuade him, 
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Pal. Scandal, who are theſe? foreigners? If they are, | 


T'll tell you what I think get away all the company 
but Angelica, that I may diſcoyer my deſign to her. 
[Whiſper. 
Scan. I will—- —— I have diſcover'd ſomething of 
Tattle, that is of a piece with Mrs. Frail. He courts An- 
gelica ; if we could contrive to couple em together — 
Harke —— [W hiſper. 


Mrs, Fore, He won't know you, couſin; he knows no 


body. 

Fore. But he knows more than any body, Oh 
niece, he knows things paſt and to come, and all the pro- 
found ſecrets of time. | 

Tat. Look you, Mr. Foreſight, it is not my way to 
make many words of matters, and fo I ſhan't ſay much, — 
but in ſhort, dye ſee, I will hold you a hundred pound 
now, that I know more ſecrets than he. 

Fore, How! I cannot read that knowledge in your face, 
Mr. Tattle Pray, what do you know ? 

Tat. Why, d'ye think I'll tell you, Sir! read it in my 
face? No, Sir, tis written in my heart; and ſafer there, 

Sir, than letters writ in juice of lemon, for no fire © can 

fetch it out. I am no blab, Sir. | 

Val. Acquaint Jeremy with it, he may eaſily bring it a- 
bout.— They are welcome, and I'Il tell em ſo my- 
ſelf. [To Scandal.] What, do you look ſtrange upon me? 
Then I muſt be plain. [Coming up to them.] I am truth, and 
hate an old acquaintance with a new face. 

[Scandal goes aſide with Jeremy. 
Tat. Do you know me, Valentine? 

Val. You? who are you? No, 1 hope not. 

Tat. T am Jack Tattle, your friend. 

Val. My friend! what to do? I am no married man, 


and thou canſt not lie with my wife: Tamwyery poor, and 
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thou canſt not borrow money of me: then what employ- 


ment ha ve I for a friend? 
Tat. Hah! a good open ſpeaker, and not to be truſted 


with a ſecret. | 
Ang. Do you know me, Valentine? 


Val. Oh very well. 
Ang. Who am I? | 
Val. You're a woman, One to whom heav'n gave 
beauty, when it grafted roſes on a briar. You are the re- 
flection of heav'n in a pond, and he that leaps at you is 
ſunk. You are all white, a ſheet of lovely ſpotleſs paper, 
when you firſt are born; but you are to be ſcrawl'd and 


blotted by every gooſe's quill. I know you; for I lov'd 


a woman, and lov'd her ſo long, that I found out a 
ſtrange thing: I found out what a woman was good 
for. | 

Tat. Ay, pr'ythee, what's that? 

Val. Why, to keep a ſecret, | 

Tat. O Lord! 

Val. O exceeding good to keep a ſecret: for tho? ſhe 
ſhould tell, yet ſhe is not to be believ'd. 

Tat. Hah! good again, faith. 

Val. I would have muſic — Sing me the ſong that 


6 Q N=. 
Set by Mr. Finger, 
J. 


tell thee, Charmion, could T time retrieve, 
And could again begin to love and live, 


To you I. ſhould my earlieſt off ring give; 
| f ; 
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T know, my eyes would lead my heart to you, 
And I ſnould all my vows and oaths renew; 
But to be plain, Tnever would be true. 


II. 


For by our weak and weary truth, I find, 

Love hates to center in a point aſſign'd ; 

But runs with joy the circle of the mind. 
Then never let us chain what ſhou'd be free, 
But for relief of either ſex agree: 

Since women love to change, and ſo do we. 


No more, for I am melancholy. [Walks muſing. 

Fer. I'Il do't, Sir. 

Scan. Mr. Foreſight, we had beſt leave him. He may 
grow outragious, and do miſchief. 8 

Fore. J will be directed by you. 

Fer, [to Mrs. Frail.] You'll meet, Madam; 2 — Pl 
take care every thing ſhall be ready. 

Mrs. Frail. Thou ſhalt do what thou _ in * 1 
will deny thee nothing. 

Tat. Madam, ſhall I wait upon you? [To Angelica. 

Ang. No, 111 ſtay with him — Mr. Scandal will 
protect me. Aunt, Mr. Tattle deſires you would give 
him leave to wait on you. h 

Tat, Pox on't, there's no coming off, now ſhe has ſaid 
that Madam, will you do me the honour ? 
Mrs. Fore. Mr. Tattle might have us'd leſs ceremo- 


ny. 


Wain Tom” pa Yo... — 
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SCENE XVII. 
ANexLicà, VALENTINE, SCANDAL, 


| SCANDAL. + 
Eremy, follow Tattle. 
Ang. Mr Scandal, I only ſtay 'till my maid comes, 
and becauſe I had a mind to be rid of Mr. Tattle. 

Scan. Madam, I am very glad that I over-heard a bet- 
ter reaſon, which you gave to Mr. Tattle: for his im- 
pertinence forc'd you to acknowledge a kindneſs for Va- 
Jentine, which you deny'd to all his ſufferings and my 
ſollicitations. So I'll leave him to make uſe of the diſco- 
very; and your Ladyſhip to the free confeſſion of your 
inclinations. 

Ang. Oh heav'ns! you won't leave me alone with a 
madman? 


medy. 


SCENE XVIII. 


ANGELICA, VALENTINE. 


| VALENTINE. 
Mewes you need not be very much afraid, forT 
fancy I begin to come to myſelf. 
Ang. Ay, but if I don't fit you, I'll be hang'd. 
[Af de. 
Val. You ſee what diſguiſes love makes us put on; Gods 
have been in counterfeited ſhapes for the ſame reaſon} . 


Scan. No, Madam; I only leave a madman to his re- 


ad 
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and the divine part of me, my mind, has worn this maſque 
of madneſs, and this motly livery, only as the ſlave of 
love, and menial creature of your beauty. 

Ang. Mercy on me, how he talks! poor Valentine. 

Val. Nay faith, now let us underſtand one another, hy- 
pocriſie apart The comedy draws toward an end, 
and let us think of leaving acting, and be ourſelves; and 
ſince you have lov'd me, you muſt own, I have at length 
deſery'd you ſhou'd confeſs it. 

Ang. ſighs. I would I had loy'd you for Heay'a 
knows I pity you; and could I have foreſeen the bad ef- 
fefts, I would have ſtri ven; but that's too late. {Sighs. 

Val. What fad effects? — What's too late? My ſeem- 
ing madneſs has deceiv'd my father, and procur'd me time 


to think of means to reconcile me to him, and preſerye 


the right of my inheritance to his eſtate ; which otherwiſe, 
by articles, I muſt this morning have reſign'd : and this 
I had inform'd you of to day, but _ were gone, before 
I knew you had been here. 

Ang. How! I thought your love of me had caus'd this 
tranſport in your ſoul; which,it ſeems, you only counter- 
feited for mercenary ends, and ſordid intereſt. 

Val. Nay, now you do me wrong; for ifany intereſt 
was conſidered, it was yours; ſince I thought I wanted 
more than love, to make me worthy of you. 


Ang. Then you thought me mercenary——But how am 


I deluded by this interval of ſenſe, to reaſon with a mad- 
man ? 
Val. Oh, tis barbarous to miſunderſtand me longer, 
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SCENE KXIX. 
[To them] IxxxMr. 


ANGELICA. 


H here's a reaſonable creature ſure he will not 

have the impudence to perſevere—=—Come, Jeremy, 

acknowledge your trick, and confeſs your maſter's mad- 
neſs counterfeit. 

Fer. Counterfeit, Madam! I'll maintain him to be as 
abſolutely and ſubſtantially mad, as any frecholder in 
Bethlehem; nay, he's as mad as any projector, fanatic, 
chymiſt, lover, or poet in Europe. 

Val. Sirrah, you lie; Tam not mad. 

Ang. Ha, ha, ha! you ſee he denies it. 

Fer. O Lord, Madam,did you ever know any madman 
mad enough to own it? 

Val. Sot, can't you apprehend? 

Ang. Why he talk'd very ſenſibly juſt now. 

Fer. Yes, Madam; he has intervals: but you ſee he 
begins to look wild again now. 

Val. Why you thick-skull'd raſcal, I tell you the farce 
is done, and I'Il be mad no longer. [ Beats him. 

Ang. Ha, ha, ha! is he mad or no, Jeremy ? 

Fer. Partly, I think for he does not know his 
own mind two hours I'm ſure I left him juſt 
now in the humour to be mad: and I think I have not 
found him very quict at this preſent. Who's there? 

(One knocks, 

Val. Go ſee, you ſot. I'm very glad that I can move 
your mirth, tho? not your compaſſion. 7 
Arg. I did not think you had apprehenſion enough 
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to be exceptious: but madmen ſhew themſelves moſt, by 
over-pretending to a ſound underſtanding ; as drunken 
men do by over- acting ſobriety; I was half inclining to 
believe you, *till I accidentally touch'd upon your tender 
part: but now you have reſtor'd me to my former opini- 
on and compaſſion. 

Fer. Sir, your father has ſent to know if you are any 
better yet — Will you pleaſe to be mad, Sir, or 
how.? 

Val. Stupidity! You know the penalty of all I'm worth 
muſt pay for the confeſſion of my ſenſes ; I'm mad, and 
will be mad to every body but this lady. 

Fer. So — Juſt the very backſide of truth. 
But lying is a figure in ſpeech, that interlards the greateſt 
part of my converſation— Madam, your Ladyſhip's 
woman. 


SCENE XX. 
VALENTINE, ANGELICA, JENNY, 


ANGELICA. 


W L, have you been there? — Come hi. 


ther. 
Jen. Les, Madam, Sir Sampſon will wait upon you 


preſently. 5 [Aſide to Angelica. 


Val. You are not leaving me in this uncertainty? 

Ang. Would any thing, but a madman, complain of 
uncertainty? uncertainty and expetiation are the joys of 
life. Security is an inſipid thing, and the overtaking 
and poſſeſſing of a wiſh, diſcovers the folly a the chaſe. 
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Never let us know one another better; for the pleaſure of 
a maſquerade is done, when we come to ſhew our faces; 
but I'll tell you two things before I leave you; Iam not 
the fool you take me for; and ”=_ are mad, and don't 
| know it. 


SCE NE XXI. 
VALENTINE, JEREMY. 


VALENTINE, 
F. R O M a riddle, you can expect nothing but a riddle, 


There's my inſtruction, and the moral of my bel. 
ſon. 

Jer. What, is the lady gone again, Sir? T hope you 
underſtood one another before ſhe went? 

Pal. Underſtood! She is harder to be underſtood than 2 
piece of Aegyptian antiquity, or an Iriſh manuſcript; you 
may pore till you ſpoil your eyes, and not improve your 
knowledge. 

Jer. I have heard 'em ſay, Sir, they read hard Hebrew 
books backwards; may be you begin to read at the wrong 
end. | 

Val. They ſay ſo of a witch's prayer; and dreams and 
Duteh almanacks are to be underſtood by contraries. 
But there's regularity and method in that; ſhe is a medal 
without a reverſe or inſcription, for indifference has both 
fides alike. Yet while ſhe does not ſeem to hate me, I 
will purſue her, and know her if it be poſſible, in ſpight 
| of the opinion of my ſatyrical friend, Scandal, who lays, 

That women are like tricks by ſlight of hand, 
. Which, to admire, we ſhould not underſtand, 


End of the fourth act. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 
Room in ForxexiGnT's Houſe, 


ANGELICA, JENNY, 


ANGELICA. 


HERE is Sir Sampſon? did you not tell me, he would 
be here before me? 
Jen. He's at the great glaſs in the dining - room, Ma- 
dam, ſetting his cravat and wig. 
Ang. How! I'm glad on't If he has a mind 1 
ſhould like him, it's a ſign he likes me; and that's more 


than half my deſign. 


Jen. IT hear him, Madam. 


Ang. Leave me; and d'ye hear, if Valentine ou 
come, or ſend, I am not to > be ſpoken with, 


SCENE H. 
ANGELICA, Sir SAMPSON, 


Sir SAMPSON. 


Have not been honour'd with the commands of a fair 


lady, a great while odd, Madam, you have 
reviv'd me—— Not ſince I was five and thirty. 


Ang. Why, you have no great reaſon to complain, Si Sir 
| Sampſon, that is not long ago, 


Sir Sam. Zooks, but it is, Madam, a very great while; 
to a man that admires a fine woman, as much as I do, 


Ang. You're an abſolute courtier, Sir Sampſon, 
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Sir Sam. Not at all, Madam: ods-bud you wrong me; 1 


am not ſo old neither, to be a bare courtier, enly a man 
of words: odd, I have warm blood about me yet, and 
can ſerve a lady any way Come, come, let me tell 
you, you women thipk a man old too ſoon, faith and 
troth you do Come, don't deſpiſe fifty; odd, fif- 
ty in a hale conſtitution, is no ſuch contemptible age. 

Ang. Fifty a contemptible age! not at all: a very faſhi- 
onable age I think I aſſure you, I know very 
- conſiderable beaus, that ſet a good face upon fifty. Fif- 

ty! I have ſeen fifty in a ſide- box by candle-light, out · 
bloſſom five and twenty. 

Sir dam. Outſides, outſides; a pize take em, meer out- 
ſides: hang your ſide-box beaus; no, I'm none of thoſe, 
none of your forc'd trees, that pretend to bloſſom in the 
fall; and bud when they ſhould bring forth fruit: I am 
of a long-liv'd race, and inherit vigour: none of my an- 
ceſtors marry'd till fifty ; yet they begot ſons and daugh- 
ters till fourſcore: I am of your patriarchs, I, a branch 
of one of your Antideluvian families, fellows that the 
flood could not waſh away. Well, Madam, what are 
your commands? has any young rogue affronted you, and 

ſhall I cut his throat? or 

Ang. No, Sir Sampſon, I have no acct upon my 
hands -] have more occaſion for your conduct than 
your courage at this time. To tell you the truth, Im wea- 
ry of living fingle, and want a husband. 

Sir Sam. Odsbud, and *tis pity you ſhould-——— Odd, 
wou'd ſhe wou'd like me, then I ſhou'd hamper my young 
rogues : Odd, wou'd ſhe wou'd; faith and troth ſhe's de- 
viliſh handſome. [ 4/ide.] Madam, you deſerve a good huſ- 
band, and *twere pity you ſhould be thrown away upon 
any of theſe young idle rogues about the town. Odd, 
there's ne'er a young fellow worth hanging, —— that is 
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a very young fellow Pize on dem, they ne ver think 
beforehand of any thing; and if they commit ma- 
trimony, tis as they commit murder; out of a frolick : 
and are ready to hang themſelves, or to be hang'd by the 
law, the next morning: Odſo, have a care, 
Madam. 

Ang. Therefore I ask your advice, Sir Sampſon: I have 
fortune enough to make any man eaſie that I can like; if 
there were ſuch a thing as a young agreeable man, with 
a reaſonable ſtock of good nature and ſenſe For I 
would neither have an abſolute wit, nor a fool. 
| Sir Sam. Odd, you arc hard to pleaſe, Madam; to find 
a young fellow that is neither a wit in his own eye, nor 
a fool in the eye of the world, is a very hard task: But, 
faith and troth, you ſpeak "op diſcreetly ; for I hate 
both a wit and a fool. 

Ang. She that marries a fool, Sir Sampſon, forfeits the re- 
putation of her honeſty or underſtanding: and ſhe that mar- 
ries a very witty man is a ſlave to the ſeverity and inſo- 
lent conduct of her husband. I ſhould like a man of wit 
For a lover, becauſe T would: have ſuch an one in my 
power: but I would no more be his wife, than his enemy. 
-For his malice is not a more terrible conſequence of his a. 
verſion, than his jealouſie is of his love. 

Sir Sam. None of old Foreſight's Sybils ever utter'd 
ſuch a truth. Odsbud, you have won my heart: I hate 
a wit; I had a ſon that was ſpoil'd among 'em; a good 
hopeful lad, ?till he learn'd to be a wit And might 
have riſen in the ſtate But, a pox on't, his wit run 
him out of his money, and now his poverty has run him 
out of his wits. 

Ang. Sir Sampſon, as your friend, I muſt tell you, you 
are very much abus'd in that matter; he's no more mad 
than you are, 
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Sir Sum. How, Madam! Wou'd I cou'd prove it. 
Ang. I can tell you how that may be done — But it 

is a thing that would make me appear to de too much con- 

cern'd in your affairs. 

Sir Sam. Odsbud, I believe ſhe Wan f Miele} 
Ah, Madam, all my affairs are ſcarce worthy to 
be laid at your feet; and I wiſh, Madam, they were in a 
better poſture, that I might make a more becoming offer 
to a lady of your incomparable beauty and merit. 
If I had Peru in one hand, and Mexico in t'other, and the 
Eaſtern Empire under my feet; it would make me only a 
more glorious victim to be offer'd at the ſhrine of _ 


beauty. 


Ang. Bleſs me, Sir Sampſon, what's the matter? 
Sir Sam. Odd, Madam, ee eee 


would take my advice in a husband—— 


Ang. Hold, hold, Sir Sampſon. I ask'd your 8 
for a husband, and you are giving me your conſent 


— I was indeed thinking to propoſe ſomething like it in 


jeſt, to ſatisfie you about Valentine: for if a match were 
ſeemingly carried on, between you and me, it would o- 
blige him to throw off his diſguiſe of madneſs, in appre- 
henſion of loſing me: for 1 yy know he has long pretend- 


cd a paſſion for me. 


Sir Sam. Gadzooks, a moſt ingenious contrivance — 
If we were to go through with it. But why muſt the 
match only be ſeemingly carried on?—— Odd, let it be a 


| real contract. 


Ang. O fie, Sir Sampſon, what would the world ay! ? 
Sir Sam. Say! they would ſay, you were a wiſe wo- 
man, and I a happy man. Odd, Madam, T'll love you as 


long as I live; and leave you a good jointure when I die. 


Ang. Ay; but that is not in your power, Sir Sampſon; 
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for when Valentine confeſſes himſelf in bis ſenſes, be muſt 
make over his inheritance to his younger brother. 

Sir Sam. Odd, you're cunning, a wary baggage! faith 
and troth 1 like you the better But, I warrant you, 
I have a proviſo in the obligation in favour of myſelf — 
——Body o' me, I have a trick to turn the ſettlement upon 
the iſſue male of our two bodies begotten. Odabud, let 
us find children, and 1'11 find an eftate! | 

Ang. Will you? Well, do you find the eſtate, and leave 
the t'other to me 

Sir Sam. O rogue! But PH truſt you. And will you 
Conſent? Is it a match then? 

Ang. Let me conſult my lawyer concerning this obli- 
gation; and if I find what you propoſe Practicable; Pl 
give you my anſwer. 

Sir Sam. With all my heart ; —— Come in with me, 
and I'll lend you the bond You ſhall copfult your 
lawyer, and Pl conſult a parſon: Odzooks I'm a young 
man: Odzooks Im a young man, and IL'Il make it ap- 
pear Odd, you're deviliſh handſome: faith and troth, 
you're very handſome, and I'm very young, and yery 
 luſty ———— Odsbud, huſſy, you knoy hoy to chuſe, 
and ſo do I; ——— Odd, I think we are very well met 
—— Give me your hand, odd, let me kiſs it; tis as wat 
and as foſt—— as what? —— Odd, as Yother hand 
give me tother hand, and I'll mumblc em, and kiſs em 
till they melt in my mouth. 

Ang. Hold, Sir Sampſon ——— You're profuſe of your 
vigour before your time: you'll ſpend your eſtate before 
you come to it. : 

Sir Sam. No, no, only give you a rent-roll of my poſ- 
ſefhons—— Ab! baggage —— I warrant you for little 
Sampſon : Odd, Sampfon's : very good name for an able. 
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fellow: your "7-4 ey were ſtrong dogs from the begin- 
ning. 


Ang. Have a care, and Jon't over. act your part —— 
If you remember, Sampſon, the ſtrongeſt of the name, pul- 
led an old houſe over his head ar laſt. 


Sir Sam. Say you ſo, huſly ? Come, let's go then; 

odd, I long to be pulling too, come away Odſo, 

here's ſome body coming. | 
SCENE III. 


TATTLE, JEREMY. 


- TATTLE. ” 


FF not that ſhe, gone out juſt now? 
Jer. Ay, Sir, ſne's juſt going to the W of appoĩnt. 

ment. Ah, Sir, if you are not very faithful and cloſe in 

this buſineſs, you'll certainly be the death of a perſon 

that has a moſt extraordinary paſſion for your Honour's 

ſervice. 

Tat. Ay, who's that? 

Fer. Even my unworthy ſelf, Sir Sir, I have had 
an appetite to be fed with your commands a great while; 
And now, Sir, my former maſter, having much trou- 
bled the fountain of his underſtanding; it is a very plau- 
ſible occaſion for me to quench my thirſt at the ſpring of 
your bounty—— I thought I could not recommend my- 
ſelf better to you, Sir, than by the delivery of a great 
beauty and fortune into your arms, whom I have heard 
you ſigh for. 

Tat. I'll make thy fortune; ſay no more— Thou art a 
pretty fellow, and canſt carry a meſſage to a lady, in a 
pretty ſoſt kind of phraſe, and with a good perſuading ac- 
cent. 
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Fer. Sir, I have the ſeeds of rhetoric and oratory in my 
head -t have been at Cambridge. | 

Tat.' Ay; *tis well enough for a ſervant to be bred at 
an univerſity: but the education is a little too pedantic 
fora gentleman. I hope you are ſecret in your nature, 
private, cloſe, ha ? 

Fer. O Sir, for that, Sir, tis my chief talent; I'm as ſe- 
cret as the head of Nilus. 

Tat. Ay? who's he, tho'? a privy-counſellor? 

Jer. O ignorance! [ Aſide.] A cunning Egyptian, Sir, 
that with his arms would over-run the country, ** no 
body could ever find out his head. quarters. 

Tat. Cloſe dog! A good whoremaſter, I warrant him 

—the time draws nigh, Jeremy. Angelica will be yeil'd 
like a nun; and I muſt be hooded like a friar; ha, Jere- 
mx? . 
Jer Ay, Sir, hooded like a hawk, to ſeize at firſt ſight 
upon the quarry. It is the whim of my maſter's madneſs 
to be ſo dreſs'd; and ſhe is fo in love with him, ſhe'll - 
comply with any thing to pleaſe him. Poor lady, I'm 
{ure ſhe'll have reaſon to pray for me, when ſhe finds what 
a happy exchange ſhe has made, between a madman and 
lo accompliſhed a gentleman. 
Tat. Ay faith, ſo ſhe will, Jeremy: you're a good 
friend to her, poor creature——— I ſwear I do it hardly 
ſo much in conſideration of myſelf, as . to 
her. 

Fer. Tis an act of charity, Sir, to lave a ſine woman 
with thirty thouſand pound, from throwing herſelf a- 
Way. 

Tat. So tis, faith I might have ſav'd Went o- 
thers in my time, but i' Gad J could never find in my 
heart to marry any body before. 

Fer, Well, Sir, I'II go 8. tell her my maſter's coming; 

3 
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add meet you in Half a quafter of an hour, with your dis- 

guiſe, at your own lodgings: You muſt talk a little 

madly, ſhe won't diſtinguiſh the tone of our volee: 
Tut. No, no, let me alone fot a eounterſeit; ll be 

ready for you, 


s C E NE IV. 
Tarrrrx, Miſs PRUE, 
| Mi Pxve. 


Mr. Tattle, are you here! I'm glad 1 have found 
you; I have been looking up and down for you like 


any thing, till I'm as tired as any thing in the world. 
Tat. O pox how ſhall I get rid of this fooliſh girl? 
[Afide, 
Miß Prue. O I have pure news, I can tell you pure 
news— — I muſt not marry the ſeaman now — my fa- 
thet ſays fo. Why won't you be my husband? you ſay 
you love me, and you won't be my husband. And 1 
know you may be my husband now if you pleaſe, 
Tat. O fie, Miſs: who told you fo, child? 
Miſs Prue, Why, my father ———T told him that you 
ge me. 
Tat. O fie, Miſs, why did you do ſo? and who told 
you fo, child? 
Miſs Prue; Who? ? Why you did ; aid not you? 
Tat. O pox; that was yeſterday; Miſs; that was 4 
great while ago, child. I have been aſleep ſince; flept à 


whole night, and did not ſo much as dream of the mat- 


ker. 
Mifs Prue. Pſhaw, O but I dreamt that it was fo tho”, 
Tat. Ay, but your father will tell you that dreams 
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come by contraries, child O fie; what, we muſt 
not love one another now Shade; that would be a 
fooliſh thing indeed——- Fie, fie, you're a woman now, 
and muſt think of a new man every morning, and forget 
him every night No, no, to marry is to bea child 
again, and play with the ſame rattle ma : O fie, mar- 
rying is a paw thing. 

Miſs Prue. Well, but don't you Jove me as well as you 
did laſt night then? 

Tat. No, no, child, you 'would not have me. 

Miſs Prue. No? Yes, but I would tho%. 

Tat. Pſha w, but I tell you, you would not You 
forget you're a woman, and don't know your own mind. 

Miſs Prue, But here's my father, and he knows my 
mind, 


SCENE V. 
{To them] FoRESIGHT.. 


F ORESIGHT. 


Mr. Tattle, your ſervant, you are a cloſe man; but 
methinks your love to my daughter was a ſeeret 1 
might have been truſted with. Or had you a mind to 
try if I could diſcover it by my art——hum, ha, I think 
there is ſomething in your phyſiognomy, that has a re- 
ſemblance of her; and the girl is like me. | 
: T. Atid ſo you wou'd infer, that you and J are alike 
- What does the old prig mean? I'll banter him, 
and A laugh at him, and leave him. * I fancy you. 
have a wrong notion of faces. 
Fore, How? What? a wrong notion! How ſo? 


Tu. In the way of art: I have ſome taking features, 
Y 4 
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not obvious to vulgar eyes, that are indications ofa ſudden 
turn of good fortune, in the lottery of wives; and pro- 
miſe a great beauty and good fortune reſerved alone for 
me, by a private intrigue of deſtiny, kept ſecret from the 
piercing eye of perſpicuity; from all aſtrologers, and the 
ſtars themſelves. 

Fore. How! I will make it appear, that what you why 
is impoſſible. | 

Tat. Sir, I beg your pardon, I'm 1 in e 

Fore. For what? 

Tat. To be marry'd, Sir, marry'd. a 

Fore. Ay, but pray take me along with you, . 


Tat. No, Sir; tis to be done mae y I never 
make confidents. 
Fore. Well; but my conſent, I mean You won't 


marry my daughter without my conſent? 

Tat. Who I, Sir? I'm an abſolute ſtranger to you ang 
your daughter, Sir. . 
Fore. Hey day! what time of the moon is this? 

Tat. Very true, Sir, and deſire to continue ſo. I have 
no more love for your daughter, than I have likeneſs of 
you; and J have a ſecret in my heart, which you would 
be glad to know, and ſhan't know; and yet you ſhall 
know it too, and be ſorry for't afterwards. I'd ha ve you 
to know, Sir, that I am as knowing as the ſtars, and as 
ſecret as the night. And I'm going to be married juſt 
now, yet did not know of it half an hour ago; and the 
lady ſtays for me, and does not know of it yet - — 
There's a myſtery for you I know you love to un- 
tie difficulties Or if you can't ſolve this; ſtay here 
a quarter of an hour, and J'll come and explain it to you, 
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Fokxsichr, Miſs PRUE, 


Miſs Prue. 
Father, why will you let him go? Won't you make 
him to be my husband? 755 
"Fine, Mercy on us, what do theſe jung portend: ? a- 
Jas! he's mad, child, ſtark wild. 
Mi Prue. What, and muſt not I have eber a e 


then? What, muſt I go to bed to nurſe again, and be a 


child as long as ſhe's an old woman? Indeed but I won't. 
For now my mind is ſet upon a man, I will have a man 
ſome way or other. Oh! methinks I'm ſick when I think 
of a man; and if I can't have one, I wou'd: 80 to ſleep 
all my life: for when I'm awake it makes me wiſh and 
long, and I don't know for what And I'd rather 
be always aſleep, than ſick with thinking. | 
| Fore, O fearful! I think the girl's influenced 100.— 
; Ruch you ſhall have a rod. 

Miſs Prue. A fiddle of a rod, I'Il have a husband; and 
if you won't get me one, I'll get one for my ſelf; III 
- marry our Robin the butler, he ſays he loves me, and 
he's a handſome man, and ſhall be my husband: I war- 


rant he'll be my husband, and thank me too, for he told 


me ſo. 
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Mr. Scandal, Heav'n keep us all in our ſenſes 
fear there is a contagious frenzy abroad, How oy Va- 
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(T6 them) 
SCANDAL, Mrs. ForestGHT, and NURSE, 
5 Fonxxsiekr. 
ID he ſo I'll diſpatch him for't preſently ; - 


Rogue! Oh, nutſe, come hither. 
Nurſe. What is your Worſhip's duale 
Fore. Here take your young miſtreſs, and lock her up 


preſently, till farther orders from me not 


a word, hufſy =————— Do what I bid you. No 
reply: away. And bid Robin make ready to give an 
account of his plate and linnen, d'ye hear. Be gone when 
I bid you. 

Mrs. Fore. What's the matter, husband ? 

Fore. Tis not convenient to tell you now 


I 


Jentine ? 
Scan. o, I hope he ie 


meſſage from him to your neice Angelica. 


Fore, I think ſhe has not returned, ſince ſhe went a- 
broad with Sit Sampſon, Nurſe, why are you not 
gone? 


t 
; 
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Fokxs tor, ScanDar, Mrs. Foxzs ter, Bx. 


ä Mrs. Fonrstorr. 

b ERE's Mr. Benjamin, he can tell us if his father be 

- come home. 
Ben. Who, Father? ay, he's come home 2 4 ven 
geance, 

Mrs. Fore. Why, what's the matter? 

Ben. Matter? Why he's mad. 

. Fore, Mercy on us! I was afraid of this. 

Ben. And there's the handſome young woman, he 
as they ſay, brother Val. went * for, ſhe's mad too, I 
think. 

Fore. O my poor neice! my poor neice! is ſhe gone 
too? Well, I ſhall run mad next. 

Mrs. Fore. Well, but how mad? how d'ye mean? 

Ben. Nay, T'll give you leave to gueſs — Pl under- 
take to make a voyage to Antegoa No, I may'nt 
ſay ſo neither But Ill fail as far as Leghorn, and 
back again, before you ſhall gueſs at the matter, and do 
nothing elſe ; Meſs, you may take in all the points of the 
compaſs, and not hit right. 

Mrs. Fore. Your experiment will take up a little too 
—_—_ time. 

en. Why then I'Il tell you; there's a new wedding 
*. the ſtocks, and wy two are going to be married to 
* 


an. Who? | 5 
5 Why father, and — the 3 woran. I can't 
kit of her name, 
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Scan. Angelica? | 

Ben. Ay, the ſame. 

Mrs. Fore. Sir Sampſon and Angelica? impoſſible! 

Ben. That may pn nes but I'm ſure it is as I tell 
you. 

Scan. Sdeath, it's jeſt. Tcan't believe it, 

Ben. Look you, friend, it's nothing to me, whether 


you believe it or no. What I ſay is true; d' ye ſee, they 
are married, or Juſt going to be married, I know not 


which. 


Fore, Well, but 8 are not mad, that is, not lunatic ? 


Ben. I don't know what you may call madneſs ——— 
But ſhe's mad for a husband, and he's horn mad, I think, 
or they'd neꝰ er _ a match together Here they 


come, 


[To them] Sir Saursox, ANGELICA, BUCKRAM. 


| Sir SAMPSON... 

THERE's this old ſoothſayer? this a of mine 
cle? a ha, old Foreſight, uncle Forefight, wiſh me 
joy, uncle Foreſight, double joy, both as uncle and aſtro- 
loger ; here's a conjunction that was not foretold in all 
Four Ephemeris The brighteſt ſtar in the blue fir- 
mament is ſhot from above, in a jelly of love, and ſo 
forth; and I'm Lord of the aſcendant. Odd, you're an 
old fellow, Foreſight; uncle I mean, a very old fellow, 
uncle Foreſight; and yet you ſhall live to dance at my 
wedding; faith and troth you ſhall. Odd, we'll have 
the muſic of the ſpheres for thee, old Lilly, that we will, 
and thou ſhalt lead up a dance in Via Laftea, 
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Fiore. Pm thunder-ſtruck! you are not mares to my 
neice? 

Sir Sam. Not ablolutely marry'd, uncle; but v very near 
it, within a kiſs of the matter, as you” ſee. 

[Kiſſes Angelica. 
Ang. Tis very true indeed, uncle; 1 hope ee be 
my father, and give me. 

Sir Sam. That he ſhall, or 11 burn his globes 
| Body o'me, he ſhall be thy father, I'll make him thy fa- 
ther, and thou ſhalt make me a father, and I'll make thee 
a mother, and we'll beget ſons and daughters — to 
put the weekly bills out of countenance. | 

Scan, Death and Hell! where's Valentine, 


SCENE X. 


1 0 . . : | ; 
Sir SAMPSON, ANGELICA, FORESIGHT, Mrs. FORESIGHT, | 
| BEN, BUCKR AM. 


Mrs. FORESIGHT. 


1 Is is ſo ſurpriſin 

Sir Sam. How! What does my aunt ſay? ſurpri- 
ſing, aunt? not at all, for a young couple to make a match 
in winter? not at all It's a plot to undermine cold 
weather; and deſtroys that uſurper of a bed call'd a war- 
ming- pan. | 

Mrs. Fore. I'm glad to hear you have lo much fire in 
you, Sir Sampſon. 

Ben. Mels, I fear his fire's little better than tinder; may- 
| hap it will only ſerve to light up a match for ſome body 
elſe. The young woman's a handſome young woman, I 
can't deny it : But, father, if I might be your pilot in this 
caſe, you ſhould not marry her, It's juſt the ſame 
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Scan. Angelica? | 
Ben. Ay, the fame. 
Mrs. Fore. Sir Sampſon and Angelica? impoſlible! 
Ben. That may be but I'm ſure it is as I tell 


you. 
Scan. Sdeath, it's a jeſt. Tart believe i it, 
Ben. Look you, friend, it's nothing to me, whether 


you believe it or no. What I ſay is true; d'ye ſee, they 
are married, or Juſt going to be married, I know not 


which. 


Fore, Well, but they are not mad, that i is, not lunatic? 


Ben. I don't know what you may call madneſs ——— 


But ſhe's mad for a husband, and he's horn mad, I think, 
Here they 


or they'd ne'cr make a match together 
come. . f 


SCENE IX. 
[To them] Sir SamrsoN, ANGELICA, BUCKRAM. | 


<1} Lir SAMPSON, 
HERE's this old ſoothſayer? this uncle of mine 
elect? a ha, old Foreſight, uncle Forefight, wiſh me 

joy, uncle Foreſight, double joy, both as uncle and aſtro- 
loger ; here's a conjunction that was not foretold in all 
your Ephemeris The brighteſt ſtar in the blue fir- 
mament is ſhot from above, in a jelly of love, and ſo 
forth; and I'm Lord of the aſcendant. Odd, you're an 
old fellow, Foreſight; uncle I mean, a very old fellow, 
uncle Foreſight; and yet you ſhall live to dance at my 
wedding; faith and troth you ſhall. Odd, we'll have 
the muſic of the ſpheres for thee, old Lilly, that we will, 
and thou ſhalt lead up a dance in Vie Laffea, 
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Fire. I'm thunder. truck you are not married to my 
neice? 

Sir Sam. Not abſolutely marry'd, uncle; but v very near 
it, within a kiſs of the matter, as you oe. 

[Kiſſes Angelica. 

Ang. 'Tis very true indeed, uncle' I hope 1 bz 
my father, and give me. 
Sir Sam. That he ſhall, or r I'll burn his alobes 
Body o'me, he ſhall be thy father, I'll make him thy fa- 
ther, and thou ſhalt make me a father, and I'll make thee 
a mother, and we'll beget ſons and daughters enough to 
put the weekly bills out of countenance. 

Stan, Death and Hell! where's Valentine, 


SCENE X. 
Sir SAMPSON, ANGELICA, FORESIGHT, Mrs. FORESIGHT, 
| Brx, BUCKR AM. 


Mys. FORESIGHT. 


1 Is is ſo ſurpriſin 
Sir Sam. How! What does my aunt ſay? ſurpri- 
ſing, aunt? not at all, for a young couple to make a match 
in winter? not at all It's a plot to undermine cold 
weather; and deſtroys that uſurper of a bed calld a war- 
ming- pan. 

Mrs. Fore. I'm glad to hear you have ſo much fire in 
you, Sir Sampſon. 

Ben. Meſs, I fear his fire's little better than tinder; n may- 
hap it will only ſerve to light up a match for ſome body 
elſe. The young woman's a handſome young woman, I 
can't deny it: But, father, if I might be your pilot in this 
caſe, you ſhould not marry her. It's juſt the ſame 
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thing, 28 if ſo be you ſhould fail far as the Stgights 
without proviſion. 

Sir Sam. Who gave you authority to ſpeak, frrah? to 
your element, fiſh, he mute, fiſh, and to fea, rule your 
helm, ſirrah, don't direct me. 

Beg. Well, well, take you care of your own helm, or 
you may”nt keep your new veſſel ſteady. 

Sir Sam. Why, you impudent* tarpaulin! Sirrah, do 
you bring your ſorecaſtle jeſts upon your father? but I 
ſhall be even with you, I won't give you a groat. Mr, 


Buckram, is the conveyance ſo worded, that nothing can 


poſſibly deſcend to this ſcoundrel? I wou'd not ſo much 
as have him have the proſpett of an eſtate; tho? there 
were no way to come to it, but by the North-Eaſt 
paſſage. 

Buck. Sir, it is drawn according to your directions, ; there 
is not the leaſt cranny of the law unſtopt. 

Ben. Lawyer, I believe there's many a cranny and 
leak unſtopt in your conſcience—=—— If ſo be that one 
had a pump to your boſom, I believe we ſhould diſcover 


a foul hold. They ſay a witch vill fail in a fieve=—— 


But I believe the devil would not venture aboard o *your 
conſcience. And that's for you. 

Sir Sem. Hold your tongue, firrah. How now, who's 
here? EY 


SCENE XI. 


[Tothem] TaTTLE and Mrs, FRAIL, 


Mrs. Frail, 


„ Sen the moſt unlucky accident. 
Mes. Fore, What's the matter? 
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Tot. the $09 TIES poor ercatures ia the 
world We are. | 

Fore. Bleſs us! how ſo ? | 

Mrs. Frail. Ah Mr. Fattle and I, poor Mr. Tattle and 
I are I can't fpeak it out. 

Tat. Nor I-—-—But poor Mrs. Frail and Ius 

Mrs. Frail. Married. 

Mrs. Fore, Married! How? 

Tat. Suddenly ——before we knew where we were — 
— that villain Jeremy, by the help of diſguiſes, trickt us 
into one another. 

Fore. Why, you told me juſt now, you went hence in 
haſte to be married. 

An. But I believe Mr. Tattle meant the favour to me, 
I thank him. 

Tat. I did, as I hope to be fav'd, fade ; my intenti- 
ons were good ——— But this is the moſt eruel thing, to 
marry one does nat know how,nor why, nor wherefore— 
Fhe devil take me if ever I was fo much concerned at a- 
ny thing in my life, 

Ang. Tis very unhappy, if you dow't care for one an- 
other. 

Tat. The leaſt in the world That is for my part, 

I ſpeak for myſelf. Gad, I never had the leaſt thought 
of ſerious kindneſs I never lik'd any body leſs in my 
life. poor woman! Gad I'm ſorry for her too; for I have 
no reaſon to hate her neither; but I believe I ſhall lead 
hex a damn'd ſort of a life, 

Mrs. Fore. He's better than no husband at all tho! 
he's a coxcomb. | [To Frail. 

Mrs. Frail. [to her.] Ay, ay, it's well it's no worſe . 
Nay, for my part I always deſpiſed Mr. Tattle of all 
things; nothing but his being my husband could have 
made me like him leſs, 


f 
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Tat. Look you there, I thought as much — Pox on't, 


I wiſh we could keep it ſecret; why I don't. believe any 


of this company would ſpeak of it. 


Mrs. Prail. But, my dear, that's impoſſible; the e arſon | 


and that rogue Jeremy will publiſh it. 

Tat. Ay, my dear, ſo they will, as you ſay. 

Hg. O you'll agree very well in a little time; cuſtom 
ye make it eaſie to you. 

te! pox: on't, I don't believe I ſhall deep to. 

2 110 
Sir * | Sleep, quotha! No, why you would not FUR 
o'your wedding-night? I'm an older fellow than yound 
don't mean to ſleep. 
Ben. Why there's another match now, as tho'f a. couple 
of privateers were looking for a prize, and ſhould fall foul 
of one another. I'm ſorry for the young man with all 
my heart. Look you, friend, if I may adviſe you, when 
The's going, for that you muſt expect, I have experience 
of her, when ſhe's going, let her ga. For no matrimo- 
ny is tough enough to hold her, and if ſhe can't drag her 
anchor along with her, ſhe'll break her cable, I can a 
BR that. —Who's here ? the madman ? 5 | 


SCENE 2 14 
VALENTINE, SCANDAL, Sir SAMPSON, ANGELICA, 


Foxes1GHT, Mrs. Foxzsiohr, TATTLE, Mrs. F RAIL, 
BEN, JEREMY, BUCKRAM. 


VALENTINE, | 
O; here's the fool; and if occaſion as Pl give it un- 


N der my hand. 


Sir Sam. How now ? 
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Fd. Sir, I'm come to acknowledge my errors, and asK - 
your pardon. 
Sir Sam. What, have you found your ſenſes at laſt 
then? in good time, Sir. 
Val. You were abus'd, Sir; I never was diſtracted. 
Fore. How! not mad! Mr. Scandal? 
Scan. No really, Sir; I'm his witneſs, it was alle coun- 
ter feit. | 
Val. I thought I had reaſons But it was a poor 
contrivance, the effe& has ſhewn it ſuch. 
Sir Sam. Contrivance! what, to cheat me? to cheat 
your father! Sirrah, could you hope to proſper ? 
Val. Indeed, I thought, Sir, when the father endea vour- 
| ed to undo the fon, it was a reaſonable return of nature. 
Sir Sam. Very good, Sir -Mr. Buckram, are you 
ready ? Come, Sir, will you ſign and ſeal? 
Val. If you pleaſe, Sir; but firſt I would ask this oy 
one queſtion. 
Sir Sam. Sir, you muſt ask me leave firſt: that lady? 
No, Sir; you ſhall ask that lady no queſtions, till you 
have ask'd her bleſſing, Sir; that lady is to be my wife. 
Val. I have heard as much, Sir; but I would have it 
from her own mouth. 

Sir Sam. That's as much as to ſay, I lie, Sir, a you 
dor't believe what I ſay. | 
Val. Pardon me, Sir. But I reflect that I very lately 
counterfeited madneſs; I don't know but the frolick may 

go round. 
Sir Sam. Come, chuck, fatisfic him, anſwer him; — 
Come, Mr. Buckram, the pen and ink. 
Buck. Here it is, Sir, with the deed; all is ready. 
| [Val. goes to Ang. 
Ang. ?Tis true, you have a great while pretended love 
to me; nay, what if you mw ſincere? ill you muſt par- 
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don me, if I think my own inclinations have a better 5 
to diſpoſe of my perſon, than yours. | 
ua Sam. Are you anſwer'd no, Sir? 
Val. Yes, Sir. 

Sir Sam, Where's your plot, Sir? and your contrivance 
now, Sir? will you ſign, Sir? Come, will you ſign and 
feal ? | 
Val. With all my heart, Sir. 


Scan. *Sdeath, you are not mad Indecd, to ruin . 


ſelf? 

Val. IJ have been Apes of my only hope; and 
he that loſes hope may part with any thing. I never va- 
ju'd fortune, but as it was ſubſervient to my pleaſure; 
and my only pleaſure was to pleaſe this lady: I have made 
many vain attemps, and find at laſt that nothing but my 
ruin can effect it: which, for that reaſon, I will ſign to— 
ive me the paper. 

Ang. Generous Valentine! . 

Buck. Here is the deed, Sir. | 

Val. But where is the bond, by which I am obliged to 
ſign this? 

Buck. Sir Sampſon, you ha ve it. 


Ang. No, I have it; and I'll uſe it, as sI would every 


ching that is an enemy to Valentine. [ Tears the Paper. 

Sir Sam. How now! 

Val. Ha! 

Ang. Had I the world to give you, it cou'd not make 
me worthy of ſo generous and faithful a paſſion: here's 
my hand, my heart was always yours, and ſtruggled very 
hard to make this utmoſt tryal of your virtue. [To Val. 

Val. Between pleaſure and amazement, I am loſt ——- 


But on my knees I take the bleſſing. 


Sir Sam. Oons, what is the meaning of this? 
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Ben. Meſs, here's the wind chang'd again. Father, you 
and I may take a voyage together now. 

Arg. Well, Sir Sampſon, ſince J have plaid you a trick, 
T'll adviſe you how you may avoid ſuch another. Learn 
to be a good father, or you'll never get a ſecond wife. I 
always lov'd your ſon, and hated your unforgiving na- 
ture. I was reſolved to try him to the utmoſt; I have 
try*d you too, and know you both. You have not more 
faults than he has virtues; and 'tis hardly more pleaſure 
to me, that I can make him and myſelf bappy, than that 
I can puniſh you. 

Val. If my happineſs cou'd receive addition, this kind 
ſurpriſe wou'd make it double. 

Sir Sam. Oons you're a Crocodile. 

Fore. Really, Sir Sampſon, this is a ſudden eclipſe. 

Sir Sam. You're an illiterate old fool, and I'm another. 

Tat. If the gentleman is in diſorder for want of a wife, 
I can ſpare him mine. Oh are you there, Sir? I'm indebt. 
cd to you for my happineſs. | To Jeremy. 

Fer. Sir, I ask you ten thouſand pardons, *twas an er- 
You ſee, Sir, my maſter was never 
Then how could it be 


rant miſtake — 
mad, nor any thing like it 
otherwiſe? 

Val. Tattle, I thank you; you would have interpoſed 
between me and heav'n ; but providence laid purgatory 
in your way You have but juſtice. 

Scan. I hear the fiddles that Sir Sampſon provided for 
his own wedding ; methinks *tis pity they ſhould not be 
employ'd when the match is ſo much mended. Valentine, 
tho? it be morning, we may have a dance. | 

Val. Any thing, my friend, every thing that looks like 
joy and tranſport. | 

Scan. Call em, Jeremy. 


Ang. I have done diſſembling now, Valentine; and it 
2 2 | | 
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that coldneſs which I have always worn before you ſhould 
turn to an extreme fondneſs, you muſt not ſuſpedt it. 

Val. Pll prevent that ſuſpicion For I intend 
to doat to that immoderate degree, that your fondneſs 
ſhall never diſtinguiſh itſelf enough to be taken notice of. 
If ever you ſeem to love too mocks? it muſt be only when 
I can't love enough. 

Ang. Have a care of promiſes ; you know you are apt 
to run more in debt than you are able to pay. 

Val. Therefore I yield my body as your priſoner, and 
make your beſt on't. 

Scan. The muſic ſtays for you. [Dance. 

Scan. Well, Madam, you have done exemplary juſtice 
in puniſhing an inhuman father, and rewarding a faith- 
ful lover: but there is a third good work, which I, in par- 
ticular, muſt thank you for; I was an infidel to your ſex, 
and you have converted me For now I am convin- 
ced that all womenare not like fortune, blind in beſtowing 
favours, either on thoſc who * not merit, or who do not 
want 'em. 

Ang. Tis an unreaſonable e that you lay up- 
on our ſex: you tax us with injuſtice, only to cover your 
own want of merit. You would all have the reward of 
love; but few have the conſtancy to ſtay till it becomes 
your due. Men are generally hypocrites and infidels,they 
pretend to worſhip, but have neither zeal nor ſaith: how 
few, like Valentine, would perſevere even to martyrdom, 
and ſacrifice their intereſt to their conſtancy! in admiring 
me, you miſplace the novelty. 


The miracle to day is, that we find 
A lover true: not that a woman's kind. 


tes W Ah 


EPILOGUE. 
Spoken at the opening of the New - houſe, 
By Mrs, BXACKOIADLE. 


5 8 providence at firſt deſign'd this place 

To be the player's refuge in diſtreſs ; | 
For ſtill in every ſtorm, they all run hither, 
As to a ſned, that ſhields em from the weather. 
But thinking of this change which laſt befel us, 
Its like what I have heard our poets tell us: 
For when behind our ſcenes their ſuits are pleading, 
To help their love, ſometimes they ſhow their reading; 
And wanting ready caſh to pay for hearts, 
They top their learning on us, and their parts. 
Once of philoſophers they told us ſtories, | 
Whom, as J think, they call d P3— Pythogories 
I'm ſure "tis ſome ſuch Latin name they give em, 
And we, who know no better, muſt believe em. 
Now to theſe men ( ſay they) ſuch ſouls were giv'n, 
That, after death, n&er went to hell, nor heav'n, 
But liv*d, IT know not how, in beaſts ; and then 
| When many years were paſt, in men again. 
Methinks, we players reſemble ſuch a ſoul ; 
That does from bodies, we from houſes ſtrole. 
Thus Ariſtotle's ſoul, of old that was, 
May now be damn'd to animate an aſs ; 
Or in this very houſe, for ought we know, 
J doing painful penance in ſome Beau: 
And thus, our audience, which did once reſort 
To ſvining theatres to ſee our. ſport, 
Now find us toſs'd into a tennis- court. 
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N 150 will bat Pother day were fill'd with noiſe © 

Of roaring gameſters, and your Damme Boys ; 

Then bounding balls and rackets they encompaſt, 


Aud now they're fill'd with jeſts, and flights, and bombaft „ 


T vow, I don't much like this tranſmigration, 
Strolling from place to place, by circulation; 
Grant heav'n, we don't return to our firſt ſtation. 
T know not what theſe think, but for my part, 

IT can't reflect without an aking heart, 

How we ſhou'd end in our original, a cart. 

But we can't fear, ſince you're ſo good to ſave us, 
That you have only ſet us up, to leave us. 

Thus from the paſt, we hope for Nn grace, 
Tbeg it | 

And ſome here know I have a begging face. 
Then pray continue this your kind behaviour, 
For a clear. ſtage won't do, without your favour. 


